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The  Opening  of  the  Seminary 


During  the  vacation,  the  opening  of  the  term  of  1918- 
19  had  been  postponed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  from  Sept.  17,  to  Sept.  24,  in 
order  to  permit  students  to  complete  their  summer  en- 
engagements.  The  scarcity  of  ministers,  many  of  whom 
were  absent  from  their  pastorates  on  account  of  war 
work,  made  this  postponement  imperative.  The  faculty 
awaited  the  opening  day  with  considerable  trepidation, 
as  they  realized  the  heavy  drain  which  conscription  had 
made  upon  the  ranks  of  ministerial  candidates  in  the 
colleges.  After  the  formal  enrolment  had  been  made, 
it  was  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  the  untoward  circum- 
stances, we  would  have  the  four  regular  classes  of  the 
Seminary — Graduate,  Senior,  Middle,  and  Junior — some- 
thing more  than  many  of  us  anticipated.  The  total  en- 
rolment at  the  beginning  of  the  term  was  33. 

The  public  opening  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Eoom, 
Swift  Hall,  on  the  morning  of  September  25.  Dr.  Snow- 
den  delivered  the  formal  address  on  the  timely  theme 
' '  God  and  the  War '  \  A  large  and  appreciative  audience 
of  alumni  and  friends  were  present  on  this  occasion. 
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Summary    of   Objections    to    Premillenarianism 

By  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D. 


Premillenarianism  is  the  doctrine  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  has  not  yet  been  set  up  in  the  world  and  will  not 
be  until  Christ  comes  in  his  second  or  final  advent,  which 
event  is  always  imminent  and  may  occur  now  at  any 
moment,  when  this  kingdom  will  be  inaugurated  by  a 
catastrophic  outpouring  of  divine  power  and  will  be  at- 
tended with  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  the  gathering 
and  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  in  Jerusalem,  with 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  that  city,  and  the  raising  of  resurrected 
saints  to  seats  of  honor  and  power  in  the  kingdom;  this 
kingdom  will  then  continue  for  a  thousand  years,  when 
there  will  follow  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the 
wicked  dead  and  the  eternal  state.  The  opposing  post- 
millenarian  doctrine  is  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  now 
in  existence  in  the  world  and  is  being  progressively  es- 
tablished by  the  ministration  of  the  gospel  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  work  Christ  is  successively 
coming  in  many  intermediate  advents,  that  this  dispensa- 
tion will  grow  into  a  general  conversion  of  the  world  and 
rule  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
designated  as  a  millennium,  and  that  this  dispensation 
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will  end  at  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  which 
will  issue  in  the  eternal  state.  The  present  paper  is  con- 
cerned only  with  objections  to  premillenarianism  as  this 
theory  is  set  forth  by  the  leaders  and  in  the  literature  of 
this  school.  The  following  is  a  condensed  summary  of 
these  objections. 

I.    Premillenarianism  is  unsound  in  its  method  of  inter- 
preting Scripture. 

(1)  It  violates  the  principle  of  historic  interpreta- 
tion by  tearing  passages  out  of  their  context  and  im- 
posing on  them  meanings  that  they  do  not  bear  in  their 
original  connection.  For  example,  the  little  book,  Jesus 
Is  Coming,  which  deserves  to  be  treated  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject  as  it  is  publicly  commended  by  sixteen 
eminent  premillenarians,  gives  nearly  three  pages  of 
"references  to  some  of  the  principal  passages  which 
refer  to  our  Lord's  return".  Eleven  of  these  are  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  not  one  of  them  really  makes  any 
reference  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  first 
one  is  Deut.  33:2  and  reads,  "The  Lord  came  from 
Sinai",  and  another  is  Hosea  6:3  and  reads,  "He  shall 
come  as  the  rain":  the  only  connection  these  passages 
have  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  the  presence  in 
them  of  the  word  "come";  and  this  is  true  of  many  of 
the  passages  in  this  list  filling  nearly  three  pages. 

(2)  Premillenarianism  carries  the  principle  of 
literal  interpretation  to  an  untrue  and  extreme  and  often 
to  an  absurd  length.  One  of  its  principles  and  sayings  is 
that  * '  The  Bible  means  just  what  it  says ' '.  Now  the  Bible 
does  not  always  mean  what  it  says,  but  it  does  always 
mean  what  it  signifies.  The  Bible  says,  "This  is  my 
body",  but  no  Protestant  thinks  it  means  this;  it  means, 
this  represents  or  symbolizes  my  body.  When  premil- 
lenarians read  in  Eev.  20:5,  "This  is  the  first  resurrec- 
tion", they  say  that  this  is  the  first  literal  physical  resur- 
rection, though  the  passage  mentions  only  the  resurrec- 
tion of  souls  and  says  nothing  of  bodies.  Premillena- 
rians give  a  literal  interpretation  to  all  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  prophecies  of  the  coming  Messianic  kingdom,, 
though  this  requires  them  to  believe  that  the  whole  world 
("all  flesh")  shall  go  np  to  Jerusalem  every  week  in  the 
millenium  (Isaiah  66:23). 

(3)  Premillenarianism  is  extremely  selective  in  its 
treatment  of  Scripture.  It  picks  out  the  passages  that 
suit  its  theory  and  passes  over  what  does  not  fit  in  with 
it.  It  finds  one  of  its  central  doctrines,  that  of  two  res- 
urrections, in  one  passage  and  that  a  highly  figurative 
one,  Rev.  20  :l-6 ;  a  doctrine  which  is  not  only  not  found 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  but  is  contradicted  by  all  the 
passages  that  make  it  plain  there  is  to  be  only  one  gen- 
eral resurrection.  This  symbolical  passage  in  the  most 
symbolical  book  in  the  Bible  is  admitted  to  be  "the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  doctrine ' ',  and  premillenarianism  makes 
clear  Scripture  conform  to  this  obscure  passage,  instead 
of  making  obscure  conform  to  clear  Scripture.  A 
notable  instance  of  the  selective  treatment  of  Scripture 
by  premillenarians  is  the  way  they  quote  Matt.  24:14  to 
show  that  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  only  "for  a  wit- 
ness", and  ignore  Matt.  28:18-20,  Christ's  own  "great 
commission",  in  which  the  command  is  given  to  "make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations". 

(4)  Premillenarians  take  the  whole  body  of  Old 
Testament  prophecies  of  the  coming  Messianic  kingdom 
and  hoist  them  over  the  first  into  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  This  is  an  enormous  upheaval  and  dislocation 
of  Scripture  and  throws  much  of  the  teachings  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  out  of  their  proper  rela- 
tion. In  short,  premillenarianism  introduces  disar- 
rangement and  confusion  into  the  Bible,  driving  a  dis- 
locating ploughshare  through  it  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end. 

H.    Premillenarianism  has  wrong   conceptions   of   the 

kingdom  of  God. 

(1)  It  holds  that  this  kingdom  is  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence and  that  it  will  not  be  until  Christ  comes  in  his 
bodily  presence.     This  strange  contention  is  contradicted 
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by  the  express  and  general  teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 
Jesus  said,  ' '  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you " :  it  was 
there  as  a  then  present  reality.  Jesus  said  again,  "But 
seek  ye  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness":  were 
not  this  kingdom  and  this  righteousness  present  realities 
and  possible  attainments?  Paul  says,  "The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  eating  and  drinking,  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit":  was  this  kingdom  then 
a  more  or  less  distant  event  or  a  present  reality?  In 
Matt.  13  there  are  seven  parables  of  the  kingdom:  they 
are  all  expressed  in  the  present  tense  and  describe  the 
kingdom  as  then  existing.  The  kingdom  is  present  as  a 
planted  and  growing  seed,  but  it  is  future  as  to  its  ripened 
fruit  and  final  fulfillment. 

(2)  Premillenarianism  holds  that  the  kingdom  will 
come  as  a  sudden  event  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
which  is  always  imminent  and  may  occur  at  any  moment. 
This  is  contradicted  by  the  Scripture  teaching  that  the 
kingdom  is  a  slow  growth  which  will  take  a  long  time  to 
fill  the  world.  That  the  kingdom  is  such  a  growth  is  set 
forth  in  the  parables  of  the  Growing  Seed,  the  Tares,  the 
Mustard-seed,  and  the  Leaven.  The  leaven  is  to  leaven 
the  whole  mass  of  meal  and  this  mass  is  humanity.  The 
premillenarian  contention  that  this  leaven  represents,  not 
the  kingdom,  but  corruption  is  a  preposterous  perversion 
of  Scripture ;  for  Jesus  said  that '  ■  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  unto  leaven";  and  the  contention  that  leaven 
always  represents  evil  in  other  passages  of  Scripture  is 
irrelevant  if  it  were  true,  but  it  is  not  true,  for  there  are 
two  passages,  Lev.  7:13  and  Lev.  23:17,  in  which  leaven 
represents  the  principle  of  good  and  is  commanded.  The 
kingdom  is  not  only  a  growth,  but  there  are  plain  intima- 
tions that  it  will  be  a  very  long  growth,  for  the  leaven 
is  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  humanity  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  is  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations 
before  the  end  comes.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  growing 
seed  and  not  exploding  dynamite. 
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(3)  Premillenarianism  holds  a  wrong  conception  as 
to  the  means  by  which  the  kingdom  is  to  be  established. 
It  declares  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
church,  but  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  cataclysmic  power 
and  a  rod  of  iron  when  Christ  comes  in  his  bodily  pres- 
ence. It  holds  that  the  gospel  will  not  convert  the  world; 
and  was  not  intended  to  convert  the  world,  but  that  it  is 
preached  only  as  a  witness  to  gather  the  elect  out  of  the 
world  and  prepare  it  for  judgment  and  that  the  world 
will  grow  worse  and  worse  until  this  judgment  comes. 
The  New  Testament  teaches  that  the  gospel  "is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation";  and  on  this  point  there  is  one 
passage  that  is  conclusive  and  this  is  the  great  commis- 
sion of  Christ  himself,  solemnly  given  to  his  followers 
after  his  resurrection  and  almost  his  last  utterance  to 
them:  "All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  diciples  of  all 
the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  command  you:  and  lo. 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
This  command  is  conclusive  as  to  the  way  the  kingdom 
is  to  be  established  in  this  world  and  as  to  why  the  gospel 
is  preached.  And  yet  premillenarians  systematically  and 
studiedly  ignore  it.  I  have  read  all  of  their  important 
books  and  conference  reports,  more  than  fifty  of  them, 
and  not  one  of  them  discusses  it  at  any  length  and  all 
but  two  or  three  of  them  treat  it  with  absolute  silence. 
They  all  exploit  Matt.  24:14,  preaching  the  gospel  "for 
a  witness ' ',  and  are  as  oblivious  of  this  great  commission 
as  though  it  had  never  fallen  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  premillenarian  literature 
and  is  something  which  the  responsible  leaders  of  this 
school  should  explain. 

This  Scriptural  teaching  as  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
that  it  is  a  present  reality,  a  slow  but  long  growth,  and 
that  it  is  being  established  and  will  finally  triumph  m 
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this  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  under  the  Holy 
Spirit,  plants  a  mountain  range  right  across  the  track  of 
premillenarianism  with  its  doctrine  that  the  kingdom  has 
not  yet  come  and  that  it  will  come  suddenly,  not  by  the 
gospel,  but  by  a  cosmic  convulsion  of  power. 

III.     Premillenarianism    has    wrong    vieivs    as    to    the 
coming  of  Christ. 

As  a  rule  it  knows  of  only  one  coming,  the  second 
or  final  coming  of  the  Lord.  But  the  Bible  knows  of 
many  comings.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  prophets  fre- 
quently predicted  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  judgments, 
and  these  predictions  were  fulfilled,  as  in  the  case  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon,  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Jesus  in  his  great 
eschatological  discourse  in  Matt.  24-25  predicted  his  com- 
ing at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  said  it  would 
take  place  in  that  generation  and  when  some  then  living 
would  still  be  alive,  and  this  coming  was  fulfilled.  Jesus 
predicted  his  coming  again  in  his  resurrection,  and  he 
did  come  to  his  disciples  in  this  way.  He  told  them  that 
he  would  come  to  take  them  to  himself  in  the  many  man- 
sions, and  he  did  so  come  for  them  at  their  death.  Death 
to  the  believer  is  not  the  second  or  final  coming  of  Christ, 
but  it  is  a  coming,  and  premillenarians  in  denying  this 
trash  the  immortal  music  of  John  14  and  have  no  right 
to  read  this  chapter  at  a  funeral  service  or  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  have  been  bereaved  by  the  death  of 
their  loved  ones.  Peter  declared  that  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  predicted  by  the  prophet  Joel.  Christ  came 
tin  judgment  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  he  is 
-always  saying  to  us,  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
■knock:  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me".  And  so  Christ  is  always  coming  into  the  world  in 
judgement,  in  the  outpouring  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  us 
.as  individuals  in  the  various  experiences  of  life  and  at 
last  in  death.  The  great  war  was  a  powerful  coming  of 
Christ  in  judgment  to  clear  the  way  for  the  fuller  coming 
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of  his  kingdom.  Premillenarians  are  blind  to  all  these 
many  forms  of  Christ's  coming  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
see  only  one,  the  final  coming. 

IV.    Premillenarianism  lias  ivrong  views  about  watching 

for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Its  advocates  hold  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
is  ever  imminent  and  that  we  should  always  be  watching 
for  it.  But  what  do  they  mean  by  watching  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  1  What  do  they  do  in  the  way  of  watch- 
ing that  is  distinctive  of  their  doctrine  and  different  from 
what  other  Christians  do  ?  After  reading  scores  of  their 
books  and  interviewing  them  personally  I  do  not  know. 
They  do  not  "push  their  noses  against  the  window  pane 
and  look  for  him",  as  Dr.  John  McNeil  says,  and  they  do 
not  put  on  white  robes  after  the  manner  of  the  "Miller- 
ites".  What  kind  of  expectancy  they  exercise  is  a  query 
if  not  a  mystery.  The  Scripture  does  command  us  to 
il watch",  and  it  also  makes  it  plain  in  what  way  we  are 
to  do  this.  In  every  instance  in  the  Scriptures  watching 
is  working,  it  is  attending  to  our  proper  business  while 
we  wait.  This  is  made  plain  in  the  parables  of  the 
Talents  and  of  the  Pounds:  those  to  whom  these  were 
given  were  to  use  them  in  business  so  as  to  returm  them 
with  profit :  ' '  occupy  till  I  come ' ',  was  the  way  they  were 
to  watch.  The  servants  in  the  vineyard  were  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  the  porter  at  the  gate  was  to  watch,  not  by  look- 
ing up  and  down  the  road  to  see  whether  his  master  was 
coming,  but  by  looking  out  for  intruders  and  robbers, 
that  is,  he  was  to  attend  to  his  business.  We  cannot 
watch  for  the  final  coming  of  Christ  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
pectancy, for  that  event  is  far  off,  but  we  can  watch  for 
other  comings  of  Christ  in  the  events  of  his  providence 
and  in  death,  for  these  are  imminent ;  and  we  are  to  watch 
for  them  by  being  ready  and  attending  to  our  duty.  We 
.are  to  work  while  we  wait,  and  wait  while  we  work,  and 
this  is  watching.  Many  premillenarians  stake  their 
whole  doctrine  on  this  Scriptural  command  to  watch,  and 
say  it  is  impossible  to  watch  unless  the  coming  of  Christ 
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is  always  imminent.  But  this  is  to  limit  watching  to 
only  one  coming  of  Christ  and  it  is  to  misunderstand  the 
Scriptural  teaching  as  to  watching  itself. 

V.    Premillenarianism  is  Judaistic. 

Christianity  had  a  terrible  struggle  to  escape  out  of 
the  old  husk  of  Judaism,  and  remnants  of  this  obsolete 
system  are  still  clinging  to  it,  and  one  of  these  is  premil- 
lenarianism. 

(1)  It  is  Judaistic  in  its  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  way  the  Pharisees  inter- 
preted the  Scriptures,  counting  its  words  and  very  letters 
so  that  they  could  tell  the  exact  middle  word  and  letter 
in  the  whole  book.  But  while  grasping  the  letter  they 
lost  the  spirit,  and  this  charge  lies  in  some  degree  against 
this  doctrine. 

(2)  Premillenarianism  is  Judaistic  in  that  it  holds 
to  a  material,  imperialistic,  worldly  kingdom  instead  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom  which  Christ  taught  and  founded. 
The  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  had  their  hearts  passion- 
ately set  on  a  kingdom  to  be  established  in  this  world 
with  its  capital  at  Jerusalem  with  themselves  in  the  chief 
offices  and  with  all  the  pageantry  and  pomp  of  a  worldly 
empire.  This  was  the  ambition  of  the  disciples  which 
Jesus  tried  to  root  out  of  their  minds  and  never  suc- 
ceeded in  so  doing,  for  just  before  his  ascension  they 
asked  him,  "Lord,  dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  king- 
dom to  Israel!"  They  also  plotted  to  get  the  chief  of- 
fices and  quarreled  over  them.  Now  this  is  just  the 
kingdom  premillenarians  look  for;  a  material  kingdom 
set  up  with  its  splendid  capital  at  Jerusalem,  established 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  with  offices  which  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  intimate  will  be  assigned  to  them  for  faith- 
fulness in  watching  for  its  coming.  It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  from  their  writings  instances  of  this  hope,  and 
some  of  them  exhibit  that  gratitude  which  consists  in  a 
lively  expectation  of  favors  to  come.  But  Jesus  said, 
"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world",  and  all  these  old. 
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Jewish   materialistic   notions   and   expectations    of   the 
kingdom  are  foreign  to  his  teaching  and  to  his  spirit. 

(3)  Premillenarianism  is  Judaistic  in  that  it  holds 
that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  the  whole  Mosaic  system 
will  be  restored  at  Jerusalem  in  the  millennial  kingdom. 
This  strange  and  abhorrent  doctrine  may  strike  some 
readers  and  even  some  imperfectly  informed  premillena- 
rians  as  incredible  and  impossible,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  of  its  being  held.  It  is  required  by 
the  logic  of  the  system,  for  the  principle  of  strict  literal 
interpretation  requires  it  and  permits  no  escaping  it. 
This  logic  is  unflinchingly  carried  out  by  the  leaders  and 
writers  of  this  school,  and  of  all  the  many  premillenarian 
books  I  have  examined  only  one  repudiates  this  doctrine. 
Such  leaders  as  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  and  the  author 
of  Jesus  Is  Coming  boldly  proclaim  it.  The  whole  world 
every  week  is  to  go  up  to  Jesusalem  to  attend  the  feasts 
and  offer  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. This  is  to  repudiate  the  whole  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  turn  the  clock  of  religious  history  back  two 
thousand  years,  and  return  to  the  shadows  that  vanished 
when  Christ  came,  and  even  to  go  back  to  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats.  This  is  an  abhorrent  doctrine  and  we 
turn  from  it  with  loathing. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  this  Judaism  of  premillen- 
arianism that  Jerusalem  will  again  become  the  center  and 
glory  of  the  world's  worship,  and  the  fact  that  this  city 
has  recently  again  fallen  into  Christian  hands  has  raised 
premillenarian  prediction  and  excitement  to  a  high  pitch 
of  intensity  and  emotionalism.  But  Christianity  has 
taken  its  flight  from  Jerusalem  and  will  never  officially 
go  back  to  it.  The  eagle,  once  it  gets  out,  can  never  be 
crowded  back  into  its  egg.  Jerusalem  is  now  only  a 
splendid  memory.  It  is  the  husk  out  of  which  came  the 
precious  Corn  of  Wheat  that  is  now  being  sown  over  the 
world.  But  the  husk  never  again  will  bear  grain  and  its 
work  is  done. 
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VI.  Premillenarianism  is  pessimistic. 

Its  logic  is  pessimistic,  for  it  maintains  that  the 
world  is  not  to  be  Christianized  by  the  gospel  but  will 
grow  worse  and  worse  until  it  is  overwhelmed  in  judg- 
ment. And  this  logic  is  carried  out  in  the  literature  of 
the  doctrine,  for  having  read  many  of  the  books  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  leaders  of  this  school  I  must  say  that  they 
are  the  most  dismal  books  I  have  ever  read,  full  of  the 
blackest  pessimism.  Their  dark  pictures  of  the  world 
are  descriptive  and  not  comparative,  seeing  only  the  evils 
of  to-day  and  not  the  worse  and  often  the  vastly  worse 
evils  of  yesterday.  Most  painful  of  all  is  the  way  they 
depreciate  and  defile  the  Christian  church  in  magnifying 
its  failings  and  charging  it  with  all  manner  of  sins  and 
scandals.  All  this  is  contradicted  by  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  and  the  facts  of  history  and  progress.  Premil- 
lenarian  writers  make  much  of  the  evils  that  Paul  says 
will  come  in  the  last  days,  overlooking  the  fact  that  he 
immediately  warns  Timothy  to  whom  he  is  writing, 
against  these  very  evils,  showing  that  he  regards  these 
"last  days"  as  already  present.  The  Bible  is  not  a  pes- 
simistic but  it  is  an  optimistic  book.  It  is  full  of  promise 
and  hope.  The  Bible  is  bursting  with  light.  To  deny 
that  the  world  has  made  great  progress  along  every  line, 
material,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  spiritual,  is  to 
be  blind  to  the  plainest  facts  of  history  and  the  world. 
The  gospel  is  making  disciples  of  the  nations,  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  through  the  ages  one  in- 
creasing purpose  runs,  and  through  the  shadow,  night, 
and  storms  of  the  globe  sweeps  the  earth  into  a  better 
day. 

VII.  Premillenarianism  is  harmful  in  its  results. 

It  created  trouble  in  the  very  first  church  in  which 
the  matter  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  introduced 
by  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  divid- 
ing and  distracting  the  church,  and  Paul  hastened  to 
write  a  second  epistle  to  correct  the  misunderstanding* 
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and  assure  his  readers  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  not 
just  at  hand,  as  they  supposed,  but  that  this  event  would 
not  be  until  the  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  an  event  that  pos- 
sibly has  not  yet  taken  place.  Paul  warns  them  against 
those  that  would  shake  their  minds  and  trouble  them  by 
telling  them  that  "the  day  of  the  Lord  is  just  at  hand". 
This  tribe  of  troublers  has  had  a  long  succession  and  has 
not  yet  ceased.  Through  all  these  Christian  centuries 
they  have  been  fixing  dates  and  appointing  times  for  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  and  thereby  knowing  more  than 
Christ  himself  knew.  Hundreds  of  times  have  they 
excited  and  distracted  simple-minded  folk  with  their  cal- 
culations and  predictions.  Only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  abQut  a  dozen  more  or  less  eminent  English  divines,, 
headed  by  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  might  now  be  expected  at  "any  moment".  Any 
great  calamity,  such  as  a  pestilence  or  earthquake  or  war, 
causes  these  calculators  to  take  down  their  Daniel  and 
Revelation  and  sacred  numbers  and  strange  and  myster- 
ious mathematics  and  figure  out  and  announce  the  time 
of  Christ's  return.  It  is  amazing  how  this  fatuous  ob- 
session persists  through  the  centuries,  and  these  vision- 
aries and  fanatics  never  learn  the  lesson  of  their  pre 
sumptuous  folly. 

There  are  other  harmful  results  connected  with  this 
doctrine.  It  appeals  to  emotional  people  and  stirs  them 
into  unhealthy  excitement  and  breeds  a  peculiar  type  of 
piety,  which  Dr.  Philip  Schafr  in  his  Church  History  pro- 
nounces a  "gloomy  and  fanatical  hyper-Christianity". 
As  it  holds  that  the  gospel  will  not  convert  the  world  it 
leads  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  zeal  in  foreign  missions  which 
is  not  interested  in  laying  slow  and  solid  foundations  in 
schools  and  colleges,  but  in  hurrying  through  heathen 
lands  and  preaching  the  gospel  as  a  witness.  According 
to  written  testimony  of  experienced  pastors  in  my  hands, 
premillenarians  have  little  interest  in  the  social  applica- 
tion of  the  gospel,  and  where  it  prevails,  as  in  some  of  our 
cities,  pastors  declare  it  to  be  a  blight. 
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VIII.  Finally,  premillnenarianism  has  the  historic  coun- 
cils and  creeds  of  the  church  and  the  weight  of 
modern  scholarship  against  it. 

(1)  Premillenarianism  was  the  first  heresy  con- 
demned by  a  church  council.  Montanism,  which  was 
largely  premillenarianism,  was  condemned  by  a  synodi- 
cal  council  in  Asia  Minor  about  178  A.  D.,  and  as  this 
sentence  was  never  lifted  this  doctrine  officially  remains 
as  a  heresy  to  this  day.  No  historic  creed  of  the  church 
admits  it  and  some  expressly  condemn  it.  The  first 
church  creed,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  rules  it  out,  as  does 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  expressly  condemns  it. 

(2)  Formerly  some  first  class  scholars,  such  as 
Meyer  and  Godet,  Alford  and  Trench,  held  this  doctrine, 
but  not  one  scholar  of  such  rank  holds  it  to-day.  Some- 
thing has  happened  to  put  this  doctrine  out  of  the  court 
of  scholarship.  The  scientific  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  recent  study  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  eschatology  of 
which  premillenarianism  is  a  relic,  and  our  modern 
science  which  has  shown  that  this  world  is  vastly  older 
than  six  thousand  years  and  is  destined  to  last  indefin- 
itely longer  than  one  thousand  years  more, — these,  I  take 
it,  are  the  facts  that  have  relegated  this  survival  of  by- 
gone ways  of  thinking  to  the  scrap-heap  of  discarded 
theories  among  scholars. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  present  state  of  scholarship 
on  this  matter  I  recently  wrote  to  and  received  official 
replies  from  twenty-eight  theological  seminaries,  being 
the  leading  institutions  in  eight  prominent  denomina- 
tions. In  the  faculties  of  these  twenty-eight  institutions 
there  are  at  the  present  time  two  hundred  thirty-six 
professors  in  the  various  chairs  of  theological  learning, 
and  of  these  two  hundred  thirty-six  only  seven  are  pre- 
millenarians.  This  fact  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself.  The  voice  of  scholarship  as  expressed  in  such 
authoritative   works    as    the   International    Theological 
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Library,  the  International  Critical  Commentary,  the  Ex- 
positor's Greek  Testament,  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  and 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  eleventh  edition,  is  un- 
animous against  this  theory.  It  is  hard  to  kick  against 
the  pricks  of  such  scholarship  and  in  the  long  run  it  has 
its  way.  Ex-president  A.  D.  White's  learned  and  ex- 
haustive work,  the  author  himself  being  a  Christian  com- 
municant, on  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  is 
a  mournful  monument  of  the  misguided  zeal  of  the  church 
and  of  theologians  in  opposing  the  onward  march  of 
truth.  In  every  great  scientific  contest  they  have  been 
beaten  every  time.  Piety  has  no  royal  road  to  learning 
and  emotional  fervency  of  faith  will  never  take  the  place 
of  fact.  Premillenarianism  is  going  if  it  has  not  already 
gone  the  way  of  other  obsolete  theories  that  cannot  stand 
our  modern  light.  It  is  a  relic  of  Jewish  eschatology 
that  is  out  of  touch  with  its  modern  environment  and  can- 
not survive.  It  is  a  fish  out  of  water  and  it  is  gasping 
for  breath. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  both  premillenarians 
•and  postmillenarians  agree  as  to  the  fact  of  the  final 
coming  of  our  Lord.  The  point  of  difference  is  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  this  coming  and  especially  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  to  be  established.  While  differing  on  these  points, 
and  they  are.  not  unimportant,  we  yet  agree  in  our 
Christian  faith  as  to  "the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of 
the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ". 


The  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York,  has  just  issued  a  volume  of 
.300  pages  by  Dr.  Snowden,  entitled  "The  Coming  of  the  Lord :  Will  It 
Be  Premillennial?" ,  which  is  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  discussion 
of  this  whole  subject.  It  may  be  had  at  the  Presbyterian  Bookstore, 
Pittsburgh,   and  will   be  sent  postpaid  on   receipt  of  price,  $1.75. 

Editor. 
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Studies  in   the  Book  of   Daniel.       By    Robert    Dick    Wilson.       New 

York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons.      1917.      $3.50. 

Professor  Wilson's  "Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel"  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  volumes  designed  to  bring  the  work  of  Hengsten- 
berg,  Keil,  Pusey,  and  Green  upon  this  prophet  down  to  date.  It 
is  the  last  possible  word  which  can  be  spoken  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  at  present  available  in  defence  of  the  historical  character 
of  Daniel.  As  a  typical  example  of  the  harmonistic  method  as 
distinct  from  the  historical,  it  is  a  classic.  It  is  a  full  storehouse 
of  apologetic  weapons.  From  it  the  reader  may  also  learn  at  ex- 
actly what  points  the  critical  arguments  may  have  been  overstated 
or  based  on  insufficient  evidence.  Professor  Wilson  leaves  no  sup- 
posed weaknesses  in  the  critical  armor  unassailed.  He  draws  no 
bow  at  a  venture  but  aims  straight  and  true  at  all  and  sundry  joints 
in  the  critical  panoply.  The  only  question  is,  does  he  succeed  in 
piercing  it  at  a  vital  spot  and  is  the  wicked  critical  Ahab  slain? 

It  is  impossible  to  test  the  mortar  in  every  cranny  of  Professor 
Wilson's  wall  of  defense  (to  change  the  figure)  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  The  method  is  everywhere  the  same.  I  have  there- 
fore chosen  his  discussion  of  the  problem  of  Darius  the  Mede,  pos- 
sibly the  most  fundamental  historical  problem  of  the  book,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  method.  If  it  is  found  convincing  here,  it  will  be 
found  convincing  elsewhere;  if  it  fails  here,  the  case  for  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  Daniel  is  lost. 

Was  there  such  a  person  as  Darius  the  Mede  is  represented;  to 
be  by  the  author  of  Daniel?  Let  us  first  consider  what  is  the  natural 
impression  which  the  picture  of  him  in  Daniel  makes  upon  the 
reader.  (1)  Darius  the  Mede  is  represented  as  intervening  between 
Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  and  Cyrus  the  Persian  (5:31; 
6:28).  His  reign  is  therefore  sharply  distinguished  from  that  of 
Cyrus. 

(2)  This  view  of  it  is  confirmed  by  the  natural  implication  of 
chap.  6,  in  which  Darius  appears  as  a  supreme  ruler,  (a)  He  rules 
over  an  empire  like  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (cf.  6:  Iff.,  "the  120 
satraps"  and  6:25ff.,  "over  all  the  earth"  with  3:29).  (b)  His 
sway  is  absolute.  When  he  signs  a  law  it  cannot  be  changed.  It 
is  so  unchangeable  that  Darius  himself  who  has  made  it  cannot 
undo  his  own  act.  There  is  no  room  in  chap.  6  for  any  one  above 
him  who  might  reverse  what  he  has  done.  (3)  Yet  it  is  said  at  5:31 
that  he  "received  the  kingdom". 

If  we  turn  to  the  extra-biblical  evidence  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  monuments,  we  discover  the  following  facts: 

(1)  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  there  ever  was  a 
Median  king  named  Darius  who  reigned  over  Babylon.1  Accordingly 
if  a  Median  king  corresponding  to  Darius  is  to  be  sought,  he  must 
be  looked  for  under  another  name.  (2)  But  was  there  a  Median 
king  corresponding  to  Darius  though  bearing  another  name?  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  last  king  of  Media  was  Astyages.  He 
died  before  Babylon  fell,  and  died  without  male  issue.  (I.  107-130). 
Ctesias,  in  an  extract  preserved  in  Nicolaus  Damescenus,   substan- 


1.  As  Professor  Wilson  makes  no  rise  of  the  confused  and  text -critically 
doubtful  testimony  found  in  the  Armenian  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  or  the  state- 
ment of  the  scholiast,  Harpocration,  about  the  daric,  or  the  statement  of 
jEschylus  (  Persas  I.  766f.),  which  earlier  defenders  of  Daniel  sought  to- 
utilize.    neither   will   I. 
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tially  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  these  statements  (Cf.  Duncker: 
"History  of  Antiquity",  V.  342-345)  and  later  Greek  historians 
follow  these  two  earlier  ones  in  these  respects  (Cf.  Keil:  "Com- 
mentary on  Daniel"  p.  199).  The  only  exception  is  Xenophon  in 
the  Cyropedia.  He  gives  us  a  certain  Cyaxares  II,  son  of  Astyages, 
who  ruled  over  Media  and  was  Cyrus'  overlord.  Cyaxares  II  has 
been  identified  in  the  past  with  Darius  the  Mede,  notably  by  Moses 
Stuart,  whose  commentary  on  Daniel,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  all  that  a  commentary  should  be  ever  produced 
in  this  country.  As  Professor  Wilson  very  correctly  makes  no  use 
of  this  unhistorical  ghost,  though  Dr.  Davis  of  Princeton  still  sug- 
gested in  his  Bible  Dictionary  the  possibility  of  the  identification, 
I  will  also  refrain  from  further  reference  to  it.  (3)  If  we  turn  to 
the  succession  of  kings  at  the  conquest  of  Babylon  we  find  that  the 
last  king  of  Babylon,  Nabonidus,  (not  Belshazzar)  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  Cyrus.  Herodotus  (1.188f.),  (whose  Labynitus  can 
only  be  a  Nabonidus),  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  a  chronological  work 
of  the  utmost  importance  though  apparently  not  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  Abydenus  in  a  probable  citation  from  Megasthenes, 
and  above  all  Berossus  (Contra  Apion  1.20)  agree  in  this  view. 
Xenophon  with  his  Cyaxares  II  is  again  the  lone  exception.  Xeno- 
phon also  mentions  a  certain  Gobryas,  who  was  a  general  of  Cyrus 
at  the  capture  of  Babylon.  This  was  the  situation  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  contemporary  documents  on  the  monuments  and  the 
case  looked  bad  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  Daniel. 

The  inscriptions  discovered  in  recent  times  make  it  look  de- 
cidedly worse.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  defect  in  Professor  Wilson's 
work  that  he  takes  so  little  account  of  the  statements  of  the  classical 
historians  which  bear  upon  the  problems  of  Daniel.  This  prevents 
him  from  observing,  or  at  least  permitting  others  to  observe,  the 
trend  of  the  evidence  when  the  statements  of  the  monuments  are 
compared  with  the  previous  data.  If  we  turn  next  to  these  latter 
statements  we  find  that  they  confirm  the  silence  of  the  previous 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Darius  the  Mede. 

(1)  They  clearly  represent  Cyrus  as  overthrowing  Astyages,  the  last 
king  of  Media,  before  the  Pall  of  Babylon  (Ahu  Habba  Inscription 
and  the  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle).  Thus  they  confirm  Herodotus 
and  discredit  the  Cyropedia  so  far  as  a  Kyaxares  II  is  concerned. 

(2)  They  also  confirm  the  classical  evidence  that  Cyrus  immediately 
succeeded  Nabonidus  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  So  the  Nabonidus- 
Cyrus  Chronicle  and  the  Cyrus  Cylinder.  This  evidence  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  because  of  its  detailed  and  circumstantial 
nature.  At.  one  point,  however,  the  Cyropedia  is  confirmed.  The 
Ugbaru  of  the  monuments  can  be  no  other  than  the  Gobryas  of  Xeno- 
phon. It  is  said  that  on  the  16th  Tammuz,  Gorbyas,  governor  of 
Gutium,  with  the  troops  of  Cyrus  entered  Babylon.  Four  months 
later,  in  Marchesvan,  Cyrus  himself  entered  and  either  made  Gobryas 
the  governor  of  Babylon  or  Gobryas  the  governor  appointed  (other) 
governors  of  Babylon.2      (3)   Finally  these  two  inscriptions  are  ab- 

2.  The  reading  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  certain  at  this  point.  It  should 
also  be  noticed  that  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the  original  entrance 
of  Gobryas  with  the  troops  of  Cyrus  and  the  entrance  of  Cyrus  himself  is  by 
no  means  certain.  Professor  "Wilson  assumes  the  correctness  of  the  present 
test  at  1.  12  of  the  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle  (K.  B.  2.  p.  133),  which  im- 
plies an  interval  of  four  months.  But  the  probability  is  that  Tisri  should  be 
read  for  Tammuz  (so  Winckler  and  Edouard  Meyer),  in  which  case  the  in- 
terval between  the  entrance  of  Gobryas  and  that  of  Cyrus  is  only  about  two 
weeks.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Professor  Wilson,  though  he  does 
not  even  notice  the  probability  of  this  textual  mendation  of  the  Nabonidus- 
Cyrus  Chronicle,  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  exactly  reverse  correction 
(Tisri  to  Tammuz)  in  another  inscription  (apparently  K.  B.  IV  265  see- 
Wilson,    p.    135). 
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«olutely  confirmed  by  the  contract  tablets  according  to  which  the 
last  year  of  Nabonidus  and  the  accession  year  of  Cyrus  actually 
overlap.  Thus  the  silence  of  the  pre-monumental  testimony  has 
heen  confirmed.  Not  only  is  there  no  reference  to  any  such  person 
as  Darius  the  Mede  is  represented  to  be  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but 
he  is  positively  excluded.  The  alternative  is  sharp,  either  the  state- 
ments of  Daniel  must  be  accepted  and  those  of  the  monuments  re- 
jected or  the  monuments  accepted  and  Daniel  rejected.  Not  so, 
says  Professor  Wilson.  Both  witnesses  can  be  accepted.  It  is  an 
assumption  to  say  that  Dan.  6  states  that  Darius  intervened  between 
Belshazzar  and  Cyrus,  that  he  was  a  ruler  of  an  empire,  and  that 
he  was  absolute  and  supreme.  Darius  the  Mede  is  only  a  governor 
or  sub-king  (note  the  equation)  under  Cyrus  and  is  none  other  than 
the  Gobryas  of  the  monuments,  the  governor  of  Gutium  and  after- 
ward of  Babylon. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Professor  Wilson  gives  us  a  classical  ex- 
hibition of  the  joiner's  art  and  shows  us  how  by  whittling  down  one 
.series  of  statements  they  can  finally  be  adjusted  to  another  series. 
(1)  While  he  admits  that  6:28  might  mean  that  Cyrus  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  Darius,  Professor  Wilson  claims  that  "it 
may  equally  well  mean  that  the  two  kings  reigned  contempor- 
aneously and  that  the  one  may  be  subordinated  or  subject  to  the 
other"  (p.  129f. ).  The  justification  for  this  interpretation  is  not 
found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  itself  but  in  the  supposed  analogies  of 
double  dating  found  in  college  diplomas  which  bear  the  double  date 
of  the  year  of  the  founding  of  the  college  and  the  year  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  double  datings  of  Parthian  kings,  of  Phoenicians,  Nabataeans, 
Palmyrenes,  Syrians  of  Edessa,  and  finally  and  more  to  the  point  in 
the  double  dates  in  the  contract  tablets  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 
This  array  of  learning,  which  is  quite  typical  of  the  book,  is  more 
imposing  than  convincing.  Nobody  disputes  the  fact  of  double 
dating.  The  only  question  is:  Is.  6:28  an  instance  of  it?  In  the 
examples  given  on  pp.  130-133  it  will  be  observed  that  the  two  dates 
are  regularly  equated  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  their 
reference  to  the  same  period.  This  is  not  true  of  6:28.  But  more 
important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  connection  in  which  6:28 
stands  makes  Professor  Wilson's  interpretation  most  unlikely.  We 
have  the  following  sequence:  Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon, 
5:30;  Darius,  5:31  and  chap.  6;  Cyrus,  6:28.  In  agreement  with 
this  is  the  sequence  in  chaps.  7-10;  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  7:1; 
third  year  of  the  same,  8:1;  first  year  of  Darius,  9:1;  third  year  of 
Cyrus,  10:1.  Does  Professor  Wilson  claim  that  these  dates  in 
chaps.  7-10  do  not  indicate  sequence?  Unfortunately  we  cannot 
tell  for  he  does  not  refer  to  them!  Again,  why  does  it  not  say  at 
9:1,  In  the  first  year  of  Darius  king  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  being  king 
•of  lands?  This  would  agree  with  the  analogies  adduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  and  would  indicate  that  6:28  refers  to  contemporan- 
eousness and  not  succession. 

(2)  But  it  is  urged  that  Darius  must  be  under  Cyrus  because 
he  is  said  to  have  "received  the  kingdom"  (5:31)  and  "been  made 
a  king"  (9:1).  Professor  Wilson  calmly  assumes  that  Darius  re- 
ceived the  kingdom  from  Cyrus.  Is  that  the  natural  assumption 
to  make?  Cyrus  has  been  mentioned  but  once  before,  1:21,  and 
then  not  in  a  way  to  suggest  that  he  preceded  Darius  or  was  the 
overlord  of  Darius.  Professor  Wilson  cannot  show  a  verse  or  clause 
elsewhere  in  Daniel  which  gives  even  a  hint  of  such  a  view.  What 
does  the  immediate  context  of  5:31  suggest?     At  5:25-28  the  king- 
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dom  of  Belshazzar  is  said  to  be  "divided".  Divided  by  whom?  By- 
Cyrus?  Not  at  all.  It  is  divided  by  God.  The  passing  of  the 
empire  from  Belshazzar  to  Darius  is  due  to  the  intervention  of  God. 
Contextually,  therefore,  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  5:31  ia 
that  Darius  received  the  kingdom  from  God.  This  contextual 
interpretation  of  5:31  agrees  with  what,  in  view  of  its  position  and 
the  dates  in  chaps.  7-10,  is  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  6:28. 
In  neither  case  is  there  any  hint  that  Darius'  rule  is  subordinate  to 
and  contemporary  with  that  of  Cyrus,  but  the  exact  opposite  of  this 
assumption  is  indicated.3  The  rule  of  Darius  is  clearly  represented 
as  independent.  This  is  finally  confirmed  by  what  is  said  of  it  in 
chap.  6.  The  figure  of  Darius  in  this  chapter  is  the  figure  of  a 
supreme  and  absolute  ruler.  (3)  Therefore  the  statements  in  vss. 
If.  and  25  must  also  be  whittled  down  till  the  figure  of  Darius  can 
be  fitted  into  the  small  seat  of  a  sub-king. 

(a)  The  word  'satrap',  we  are  told,  need  not  refer  to  a  gover- 
nor over  an  extended  territory  as  we  are  accustomed  to  suppose. 
For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  title  might  have  been  applied 
to  the  governor  of  a  limited  district.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
word  occurs  <*nly  twice  in  the  old  Persian  inscriptions  (Professor 
Wilson  has  examined  the  terminology  for  officials  in  all  these  in- 
scriptions, p.  177  n.).  It  is  true  that  in  these  two  cases  we  read 
of  the  satrap  of  Bactria  and  the  satrap  of  Arachosia  (i.e.  governors 
of  larger  districts)  but  this  does  not  prove  that  at  an  earlier  time 
the  title  may  not  have  been  applied  to  the  governor  of  a  more  re- 
stricted territory  (p.  177);  and,  besides,  is  not  the  reading  in  the 
Behistun  inscription,  from  which  these  two  instances  are  taken, 
ambiguous,  and  ought  we  not  to  read  satrap  in  Bactria  or  in  Ara- 
chosia, which  of  course  would  logically  imply  the  possibility  of  more 
than  one  satrap  in  each  of  these  regions  (p.  213)?  But  the  argu- 
ment from  silence,  to  which  Professor  Wilson  here  resorts  though 
he  opposes  most  vigorously  the  critical  use  of  it,  lands  him  in  an- 
other difficulty.  If  the  word  is  so  rare  in  the  old  Persian  inscrip- 
tions that  we  cannot  tell  its  exact  application,  how  comes  it  that 
Daniel,  writing  so  early,  uses  it  as  if  it  were  a  familiar  term  and 
actually  applies  it  to  the  governors  of  Nebuchadnezzar  before  the 
fall  of  Babylon  and  the  advent  of  the  Persians?  The  rare  use  of 
the  word  in  the  old  Persian  inscriptions  makes  its  employment  by 
Daniel  very  doubtful.  At  this  point  we  are  told  that  the  Aramaean 
tribes  had  been  a  subject  people  for  centuries  and  that  their  lang- 
uage was  "filled  with  words  of  their  conquerors,  especially  in  the 
sphere  of  governmental  terms",  that  the  Jews  were  familiar  with 
the  Aramaic  language  and  hence  the  word  satrap  may  have  been 
familiar  to  them  since  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  (p.  179  n. 
If.),  yet  no  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  satrap  in  the 
Aramaic  literature  of  these  early  times  is  given.  But  granted  the 
possibility  of  a  more  restricted  application  of  the  word  satrap,  is 
this  restricted  sense  the  one  intended  in  6:1?  Does  the  general 
context  favor  such  a  sense?  This  leads  us  to  the  interpretation  of 
v.  25. 

(b)  In  this  verse  we  read  of  the  decree  published  to  the 
"peoples,  nations  and  languages  throughout  all  the  earth".  But  this 
again  need  not  imply  empire,  for  the  word  translated  "earth"  alsc 
can  be  translated  "land".  Here  we  are  treated  to  another  laborious 
statistical  argument  to  prove  what  nobody  would  dream  of  denying 


3.      9:1    "was  made  king"   must  be  given  the   same  force  as   5:31.      Compar 
7:14  where  the  passive  verb    "was  given"    implies  that    God  was  the  agent. 
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that  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Babylonian  equivalents  may  all  be 
translated  "land"  as  well  as  "earth",  and  this  is  followed  by  proofs 
that  also  the  words  "peoples,  nations  and  languages"  are  each 
capable  of  restricted  applications  (pp.  186-199).  The  tendency  of 
the  argument  is  to  suggest  that  Darius  the  Mede  or  Gobryas  may 
have  ruled  over  a  very  limited  area.  Yet  this  same  phrase  is  used 
of  the  empire  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  3:4,  7,  31,4  and  at  7:14  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  admits  this  identical  phrase  is  used  in  "the  most 
general  sense".  After  thus  laboring  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  king- 
dom of  Darius,  what  is  our  astonishment  to  find  on  p.  210  that 
Darius  may  have  ruled  over  a  "realm"  (the  word  empire  is  again 
studiously  avoided)  as  great  as  that  of  Sargon  of  Assyria!  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  wishes  to  use  an  analogy  here.  Sargon  ruled  over 
some  132  different  lands  and  peoples.  Why  may  not  Darius- 
Gobryas  have  appointed  as  many  as  120  satraps  (p.  210ff.)  .'  But 
can  Professor  Wilson  give  any  instance  where  the  singular  ars  or 
ar' ,  in  the  sense  of  "land",  is  applied  to  such  a  diversified  territory 
as  Sargon's  empire?  On  his  own  showing  only  the  plural  "lands" 
would  be  in  place  in  such  a  connection.  The  curious  elasticity  in 
Darius'  kingdom,  now  shortening,  now  lengthening  itself,  which  is 
seen  throughout  Professor  Wilson's  discussion,  is  probably  due  to 
the  author's  desire  to  do  as  much  justice  as  possible  to  the  state- 
ments in  chap.  6,  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  retain  at  all  costs  the 
identification  of  Darius  with  Gobryas  the  governor  of  Gutium  and 
afterwards  of  Babylon,  on  the  other.  Professor  Wilson  holds  that 
Darius-Gobryas  is  a  sub-king  under  Cyrus. 

(4)  Do  the  contract  tablets  permit  of  this?  Is  there  any  con- 
tract tablet  which  recognizes  Darius-Gobryas  as  king?  Professor 
Wilson's  discussion  of  the  contract  tablets  seems  to  me  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  his  whole  argument.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  ap- 
parently inclined  to  oppose  the  argument  from  silence.  In  answer 
to  the  objection  that  there  are  no  contract  tablets  from  the  reigns 
of  Belshazzar  and  Darius,  he  urges  that  "we  should  rather  say  that 
none  dated  from  their  reigns  have  as  yet  been  found,  but  this  is  no 
conclusive  argument"  (p.  134).  He  then  shows  that  "only"  five 
unbroken  tablets  are  found  in  the  ten  years  of  the  contemporaneous 
reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  "but"  twelve  tablets  are  found  from 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  17th  year  of  Nabonidus'  reign 
till  the  8th  month,  etc.  Afterwards  he  points  to  the  meagre  number 
of  contract  tablets  which  have  been  found  out  of  the  reigns  of  later 
Persian  kings  (p.  136ff.).  The  way  the  argument  is  introduced 
and  carried  on  can  only  imply  that  Professor  Wilson  would  caution 
us  against  inferring  from  the  absence  of  contract  tablets  dated  in 
the  reign  of  Darius-Gobryas  that  he  was  not  really  a  king,  because 
we  have  too  few  tablets  out  of  this  period  to  base  an  induction 
upon.  But  let  us  see  what  we  have  on  his  own  admission  in  the 
very  period  in  which  he  places  Darius-Gobryas.  There  are  twelve 
tablets  between  Tammuz,  the  fourth  month,  and  Marchesvan,  the 
eighth  month,  of  Nabonidus'  17th  year.  All  are  dated  with  the 
name  of  Nabonidus.  There  are  nine  tablets  from  the  time  Gobryas 
is  said  to  have  become  governor  in  the  8th  month  till  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  when  in  all  probability  Cambyses  became  king 
of  Babylon.  One  of  these  is  still  dated  from  Nabonidus'  17th  year, 
the  eight  others  from  Cyrus'  accession  year!  There  are  five  un- 
broken ones  dated  out  of  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Cyrus  king  of 


4.     Why,  by  the  way,   does  Professor  Wilson   draw  the  distinction  in  his 
phraseology  between   the   "kingdom"   of   Nebuchadnezzar   and   the  "empires"? 
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.Lands,  Cambyses  being  king  of  Babylon,  beginning  in  the  spring  of 
Cyrus'  first  regnal  year  (p.  13 4ff . ) .  Here  are  twenty-six  tablets 
out  of  the  very  period  under  discussion  and  not  one  of  them  recog- 
nizes Darius-Gobryas  as  a  sub-king.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  still 
called  governor  long  afterwards  when  Cambyses  himself  had  suc- 
ceeded Darius  (inscription  cited  by  Wilson  p.  136  n.  3f.)  with  the 
title  "King  of  Babylon  and  the  Lands".  When  we  have  a  real 
sub-king  under  Cyrus,  as  in  the  case  of  Cambyses,  the  contract 
tablets  recognize  him  as  such.  But  they  never  recognize  Gobryas 
in  this  way.  He  is  always  called  governor  (pihu).  Why,  it  may 
be  asked  in  this  connection,  is  not  Darius  called  by  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  equivalent  of  this  Babylonian  word  if  he  was  really  only  a 
governor?  The  answer  is:  "Inasmuch  as  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew 
of  Daniel  know  no  words  for  ruler  save  king,  ruler,  lord,  or  prince, 
it  is  obvious  that  Gobryas  the  pihatu  of  Babylon  must  have  been 
denoted  by  one  of  these  words"  (p.  112).  What  is  our  amazement, 
therefore,  to  discover  (p.  180)  that  Daniel  himself,  writing  Aramaic, 
uses  this  very  term,  that  it  admittedly  "suits  the  age  of  Cyrus" 
and  that  "all  that  part  of  the  world  had  been  ruled  for  hundreds 
of  years  by  kings  using  the  term  along  with  shaknu  to  denote  their 
subordinate  officials,"5  that  the  term  is  actually  found  in  Aramaic  as 
early  as  725  B.  C.  (p.  182  n.  3)  and  it  may  also  be  added  that  it 
is  used  in  the  Aramaic  of  Ezra,  chaps.  5  and  6,  of  exactly  the  kind 
of  official  Professor  Wilson  supposed  Gobryas  to  be.  But  our  amaze- 
ment becomes  stupefaction  when  we  read  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussion  of  the  contract  tablets  the  following  statement:  "If  it 
were  a  valid  argument  against  the  de  facto  rule  of  Darius  the  Mede 
(over  Babylon)  to  say  that  no  records  dated  from  his-  reign  existed, 
so  also  would  it  be  against  the  rule  of  Gobryas"!  (p.  137).  Of 
course  it  is  an  argument  against  the  rule  of  Gobryas,  for  Gobryas  is 
aever  once  regarded  as  king  but  only  as  governor.  And  as  it  is  an 
argument  against  the  rule  of  Gobryas,  so  it  is  against  Darius  if  he 
were  identified  with  him.  But  chap.  6  describes  a  king  and  not  a 
governor. 

In  view  of  the  illustrations  above  given  of  Professor  Wilson's 
methods  of  exegesis  and  criticism,  the  claim  is  made  that  my  initial 
characterization  of  them  as  harmonistic  rather  than  historical  is- 
none  too  harsh.  The  display  of  learning  in  this  book  will  only  do 
harm  as  it  will  lull  many  into  a  false  security  with  regard  to  the 
tenableness  of  traditional  views.  Impressed  by  the  vast  number  of 
facts  contained  in  the  book,  many  will  be  blinded  by  them  to  the 
viciousne&s  of  the  method  with  which  they  are  used  to  solve  the 
problems  of  Daniel. 

KEMPER  FULLERTON. 
The  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 


Can  We  Believe  In  Immortality?     By  Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.D. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.      1918.      $1.25. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  times.  The  subject  is  forcing  itself  upon 
our  attention  as  never  before.  The  dead  are  lying  like  mown  grass 
in  the  soil  of  France,  and  aching  hearts  everywhere  are  crying  for 
relief    from    their   sorrow.        The    author    of    "Can    We    Believe    in 


5.  This  admission  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  argument  hy  which  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  seeks  to  prove  that  satrap  may  very  well  have  heen  in  use  in 
Aramaic   at  this  time. 
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Immortality?"  loses  no  time  in  getting  to  his  subject,  and  he  wastes^ 
no  words  in  the  presentation  of  the  case  for  life  after  death.  This 
is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  book.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  pack 
thirty-five  sufficiently  comprehensive  chapters  within  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  yet  Dr.  Snowden  has  managed  it  successfully  and 
brilliantly.  He  does  not  point  a  tangled  way  through  a  thick,  dark 
forest.  It  is  a  highway,  clear  and  plain,  upon  which  the  mind  can 
travel  with  confidence  and  delight. 

The  book  is  well  planned.  "It  aims  to  sum  up  the  chief  points 
of  the  problem  as  it  presses  upon  us."  After  an  introduction  that 
leads  the  reader  straight  into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  the  author 
gives  the  key  to  the  mysteries.  He  is  right  in  emphasizing  the  place 
of  faith  in  one's  attitude  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  he  is 
careful  to  state  the  strength  and  weakness  of  analogy.  Illustration 
is  helpful  and  illuminating  but  it  proves  nothing.  In  the  realm  of 
pure  thought  it  is  no  substitute  for  logical  analysis.  In  this  subject 
it  is  specially  necessary  to  make  this  fundamental  distinction.  The 
author  is  careful  that  his  readers  do  not  go  blindfolded  in  search 
for  truth. 

Dr.  Snowden  crosses  swords  with  materialism  in  no  uncertain 
mood;  he  pushes  the  battle  to  the  gates.  He  knows  that  this  is  the 
only  argument  that  has  ever  had  any  real  value  in  opposing  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  and  consequently  he  marshalls  around  him 
a  host  of  eminent  scientists  whose  testimony  is  inspiring.  Those 
who  have  trembled  for  the  safety  of  religion  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
clusions of  science  are  directed  to  chapter  six  or  chapter  twelve. 
Here  the  untutored  Christian  may  learn  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
defy  science  in  order  to  substantiate  faith.  Science  has  become  the 
handmaid  of  religion.  Similiarly  the  influence  of  Philosophy  on 
religious  thought  is  very  beautifully  illustrated  in  chapter  eleven. 

"Idealistic  Philosophy  assimilates  all  reality  to  spirit, — and  re- 
solves the  whole  universe  into  the  activity  of  the  infinite  spirit  of 
God."  "We  have  thus  in  our  own  self  a  bit  of  ultimate  reality, — 
the  soul  a  sample  of  all  reality,  one  of  the  tiny  bricks  of  which  the 
universe  is  built."  Such  thinking  is  refreshing,  and  best  of  all, 
constructive. 

Nevertheless  one  could  wish  that  the  author  had  lingered  a 
little  longer  over  the  vital  point  where  mind  is  proved  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  brain  motion  and  not  simply  the  effect.  This  is  John 
Fiske's  leading  argument  and  it  has  a  distinct  value  coming  from 
such  a  whole-hearted  disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer.  This  is  a  very 
technical  aspect  of  the  subject  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  all-important  to 
the  enquiring  student.  Dr.  Snowden's  splendid  chapter  has  made 
us  long  for  more  along  that  line.  The  failure  of  science  in  the  last 
resort  to  reach  the  place  where  the  testimony  is,  is  kept  in  view, 
though  never  over-emphasized,  and  we  are  left  with  the  impression 
that  there  is  nothing  more  unscientific  than  a  direct  negative  with 
regard  to  immortality. 

It   must   be    remembered,    while    we    speak    about    the    deeper, 
aspects   of  the   subject,   that  Dr.    Snowden   is   not   writing   for   the 
study   only,    but   for   the   kitchen   as   well,    for   death   is   the   great 
commoner,  and  in  these  pages  even  the  simplest  mind  can  follow 
the  author's  conclusions  and  find  comfort  and  confidence. 

Some  will  feel  a  debt  to  the  author  for  his  treatment  of  Soc- 
rates. The  contribution  of  Greek  Philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of 
Immortality  has  been  a  neglected  factor.  The  Phaedo  is  one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  world's  literature  with  a  living  message  for  our 
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own  day.  But  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  not  simply  part  of  the 
historical  succession  of  faith.  He  is  the  "Everlasting  Yea"  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit.  Of  none  other  can  it  be  said  that  "he  rose 
again  on  the  third  day  and  appeared  unto  many".  If  this  chapter 
is  disappointing  in  its  brevity,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  book  is  the  contribution  of  a  Christian  man  for  whom  the 
mind  of  Christ  has  been  the  paramount  mental  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence. 

Chapters  twenty-six  to  thirty  are  valuable  in  this  period  of 
reconstruction.  The  testimony  of  spiritualism  is  examined.  Sub- 
stitutes for  immortality  are  disposed  of,  and  an  interesting  chapter 
is  given  up  to  the  "War  and  Immortality."  These  are  well-balanced, 
and  for  themselves  alone  make  the  book  absolutely  indispensable 
to  leaders  of  Christian  thought  in  this  critical  time. 

The  closing  chapters  are  a  swan  song.  In  fact  the  attention 
of  the  lover  of  good  literature  is  drawn  to  the  poetical  prose  of  this 
book.  Let  no  man  ever  say  again  that  Theology  cannot  be  made 
readable.  Dr.  Snowden's  chief  charm  is  his  style.  I  know  of  no 
book  published  in  the  realm  of  Theology  in  recent  times  that  is 
more  felicitous  in  its  choice  of  beautiful  words.  Read  pages  109- 
110.  Here  is  a  picturesque  sentence  from  page  seventy-four,  the 
chapter  on  the  "Instinct  of  the  Heart".  "Eternity  is  the  stuff  of 
which  our  love,  flying  forward,  builds  its  cooing-nest  in  the  eaves 
of  the  universe".      That  is  poetry. 

Dr.  Snowden's  hope  is  realized, — "the  reader's  faith  in  im- 
mortality"  is   "strengthened". 

ROBERT  MacGOWAN. 
Bellefield  Presbyterian  Church. 


The  Book  of  Free  Men,  The  Story  of  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Their  Relation  to  Modern  Liberty.  By  Julius 
F.  Seebach.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1917. 
$1.25  Net. 

In  chapter  one  the  author  states  his  aim  to  restore  the  Bible  to 
its  time  honored  place  in  the  home,  by  showing  how  much  of  our 
freedom,  and  how  many  of  our  free  institutions  are  founded  upon 
it.  The  appeal  is  timely.  The  effort  is  able,  and  the  results  may 
indeed  be  that  it  will  appeal  convincingly  to  many  men,  because  of 
its  unique  approach  to  the  subject.  The  book  is  a  brief  popular 
sketch  of  the  Bible's  origin,  use,  and  fruits. 

In  chapters  2,  3,  4,  under  the  titles  of  "The  Growing  Book", 
"The  Completed  Book"  and  "The  Book  on  its'  Travels",  the  digested 
results  of  modern  critical  scholarship,  with  regard  to  the  origin, 
growth,  and  translations  of  our  Bible,  are  displayed.  The  treat- 
ment here  is  careful,  liberal,  and  convincing. 

In  chapters  5,  6,  7,  under  the  titles  "The  Book  Submerged, 
Substitutes  for  the  Book,  and  The  Book  Forbidden",  the  tragic 
decline,  from  the  popularity  of  Constantine's  reign  to  the  forbidding 
of  its  use  by  the  Church  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries,  is 
sketched.  A  reading  of  these  chapters  makes  easy  the  understand- 
ing of  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  when  men  gave  up  the  Light 
of  Life  for  phantom  Will  o'  Wisps.  In  "The  Book  Forbidden"  there 
is  an  interesting  account  of  the  ferment  of  the  New  Learning  in  its 
stirring  men  to  read  the  Bible  in  spite  of  stake  and  fire,  with  refer- 
-ences  to  Lollardy  in  England  and  Bohemia. 
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The  tide  turns  here.  In  the  next  chapter,  "The  Book  Resur- 
rected", the  author  gives  the  history  of  the  translations  into  the- 
vernacular  by  Luther,  Wicliffe,  and  others,  with  some  mention  of 
the  printing  and  distribution. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Book  in  Catholic  America"  is  interesting 
to  all  Americans  anxious  to  know  the  Roman  Church's  attitude 
toward  the  Bulwark  of  their  liberties  and  institutions. 

Under  "Catholic  and  Protestant  Views"  the  Roman  and  Protes- 
tant views  are  set  in  contradistinction,  with  the  results  in  the  lives 
of  people.  The  author's  stricture  against  Protestant  Scholasticism, 
is  well  founded,  and  he  aptly  quotes  from  Baxter  "that  it  was  the 
devil's  method  to  undo  by  overdoing". 

The  last  chapter  is  the  best,  "The  Book  of  Liberty",  and  will 
appeal  to  earnest  men.  His  reasoning  for  the  chapter  and  the 
book  is  summed  up  in  the  quotation  from  Webster  with  which  the 
book  closes.  "If  we  abide  by  the  principles  taught  in  the  Bible  our 
country  will  go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper;  but  if  we  and  our 
posterity  neglect  its  instruction  and  authority  no  man  can  tell  how 
sudden  a  catastrophe  may  overwhelm  us  and  bury  all  our  glory  in 
profound  obscurity."  Taken  with  the  testimony  of  our  honored 
president,  with  the  testimony  of  Generals  Foch  and  Pershing,  this 
will  make  a  convincing  appeal  to  many  minds  to  restore  the  Book 
to  its  honored  place  in  our  life  and  homes. 

The  book  is  well  worth  reading.  Not  intended  for  critical 
students,  but  well  adapted  to  the  intelligent  man  in  the  street,  for 
the  Bible  student,  and  for  the  earnest  Sabbath  School  teacher,  who 
is  anxious  to  know  about  the  Book  of  Books. 

W.  G.  FELMETH,  '11. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 


A  Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel.      By  Professor  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company.     1917.     $1.50. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Rauschenbusch  removes  one  of  the  foremost 
writers  on  the  social  problem  in  America.  His  "Christianity  and 
the  Social  Crisis",  "Christianizing  the  Social  Order",  "The  Social 
Principles  of  Jesus",  are  familiar  to  those  who  have  followed  the 
literature  of  this  subject.  This  book,  "A  Theology  for  the  Social 
Gospel",  is  an  elaboration  of  his  lectures  on  the  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor 
Foundation,  before  the  Annual  Convocation  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Religion  in  April  1917.  The  Taylor  Lectures  are  expected  to  deal 
with  some  theme  in  Doctrinal  Theology,  but  in  the  invitation  of 
the  Faculty  Dr.  Rauschenbusch  was  given  liberty  to  discuss  some 
phase  of  his  favorite  study,  the  social  problem.  In  his  foreword 
he  says,  "I  wish  to  assure  the  reader  who  hesitates  in  the  vestibule, 
that  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  wholly  positive  and  constructive. 
It  is  just  as  orthodox  as  the  Gospel  will  allow.  I  have  dedicated  it 
to  an  eminent  representative  of  the  older  theology  (Augustus  Hop- 
kins Strong)  in  order  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  that  which 
I  have  received  from  it,  and  clasp  hands  through  him  with  all  whose 
thought  has  been  formed  by  Jesus  Christ". 

In  seeking  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  Dr.  Rauschenbusch  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  central  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  theology,  and  that  the 
value  and  importance  of  all  other  doctrines  are  determined  by  this 
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standard.  "If  theology  is  to  offer  an  adequate  doctrinal  basis  for 
the  social  gospel",  he  writes,  "it  must  not  only  make  room  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  must  give  it  central  place  and 
revise  all  other  doctrines,  so  that  they  will  articulate  organically 
with  it". 

The  author  points  out  that  the  social  gospel  is  no  longer  pro- 
phetic, occasional,  and  novel.  It  is  an  accepted  and  established 
part  of  the  religious  message  of  the  modern  pulpit.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  our  systematic  theology  is  the  contribution  of 
an  individualistic  age.  Its  doctrines  are  developed  on  the  conception 
of  God  as  related  to  and  dealing  with  the  individual.  Speaking  of 
the  old  theology,  he  says,  "It  has  not  evoked  faith  in  the  will  and 
power  of  God  to  redeem  the  permanent  institutions  of  human  society 
from  their  inherent  guilt  of  oppression  and  extortion.  The  social 
gospel  seeks  to  bring  men  under  repentance  for  their  collective  sins 
and  to  create  a  more  sensitive  and  more  modern  conscience".  In 
another  place  he  writes,  "Does  Calvinism  deal  adequately  with  a  man 
who  appears  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  with  $50,000,000 
and  its  human  corollaries  to  his  credit,  and  then  pleads  a  free  pardon 
through  faith  in  the  atoning  sacrifice?" 

With  this  as  his  viewpoint,  the  author  examines  the  old  familiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity — The  Fall  of  Man,  The  Nature  of  Sin,  The 
Atonement,  Eschatology,  The  Conception  of  God,  The  Holy  Spirit, 
Inspiration,  etc.,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  how  they  may  be  re- 
interpreted from  the  modern  social  viewpoint.  He  holds  consistently 
to  the  position  that  the  great  desideratum  is  a  theology  that  finds 
a  place  for  the  salvation  of  society  as  well  as  the  salvation  of  the 
individual. 

The  book  is  fresh  and  interesting  throughout.  There  is  much 
in  it  with  which  most  readers  will  disagree  but  there  is  also  much 
that  is  stimulating  and  suggestive.  While  the  reviewer  does  not 
regard  it  as  a,  great  contribution  to  the  literature  of  theology,  the 
average  minister  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in  reading 

it.  MATTHEW  F.   SMITH,   '11. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Pedagogy  for  Ministers.  By  Alvah  Sabin  Hobart,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretation.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
1917.      $1.00  net. 

There  are  two  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  present-day 
minister,  without  knowledge  of  which  he  not  only  remains  in  ig- 
norance that  will  make  him  a  marked  man, — marked  down  in  the 
estimation  of  professional  men;  but  will  affect  his  work  even  more 
seriously.  These  subjects  are  psychology  and  pedagogy.  Of  the 
former  there  is  now  an  increasing  number  of  first-class  books,  and 
the  ground  may  be  said  to  be  practically  covered,  until  at  least  we 
discover  more  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  than  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  for  a  while.  Of  the  other,  while  there  is  no  dearth  on 
the  general  subject,  which  has  been  treated  for  generations  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  secular  educator,  the  present  book  is 
singular  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  has  received  little  attention  in 
its  relation  to  the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
general  laws  of  pedagogy  will  not  differ  whether  the  educator  be 
in  pulpit  or  public  school,  but  it  is  still  true  that  most  men  will 
only  give  particular  heed  to  a  message  when  it  is  directed  at  them 
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alone.  Taking  a  pot-shot  is  a  poor  plan  to  bring  down  game.  It 
is  the  single  aim  that  counts.  The  author  has  therefore  done  wisely 
in  putting  into  book  form  a  series  of  lectures  to  his  students  which 
bears  the  sub-title,  "An  Application  of  Pedagogical  Principles  to 
the  Preaching  and  Other  Work  of  the  Pastor". 

The  primary  impression  that  one  gets  in  looking  over  the  book, 
which  may  be  read  in  a  brief  sitting,  is  that  here  is  nothing  new. 
Even  so.  This  is  admitted  in  the  sub-title.  But  it  is  in  the  appli- 
cation that  it  differs  from  others.  And  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  application  to  a  minister  of  the  common  principles  of  pedagogy 
must  differ  from  their  application  to  a  teacher.  The  next  impression 
is  that  of  its  literary  style.  Perhaps  "style"  is  hardly  the  word; 
there  is  little  of  the  aristocracy  of  language  about  it,  if  by  the  term 
"style"  is  meant  a  finished  and  polished  work  of  art.  It  sounds 
like  that  which  it  is,  lectures  or  talks  to  students.  It  is  pedagogical 
in  tone.  It  seems  almost  elementary,  too  much  so  for  students 
supposed  to  have  passed  the  college  period,  if  one  did  not  know  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  things  too  plain  for  the  average  theological 
student,  or  students  of  any  profession.  The  language  is  of  the 
simplest,  illustrated  according  to  the  principles  well  laid  down  in 
the  chapter  on  the  subject.  The  wayfaring  student  must  indeed 
belong  to  the  class  so  well  described  in  Scripture  if  he  errs  therein. 

Scarcely  more  need  be  said,  though  there  are  quotable  passages 
in  the  book.  One  of  these  on  the  use  of  words,  a  subject  always 
relevant,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  others.  "Words  are  only  the 
dress  of  ideas,  and  they  should  have  more  than  one  suit  to  wear." 
It  may  stimulate  interest  in  the  book  to  give  a  list  of  its  contents: 
The  Pastor  an  educator;  What  is  Pedagogy?;  Attention;  Words  as 
Symbols;  Metaphors  and  Similes;  Illustration;  Reasoning;  The  Point 
of  Contact;  Ideals;  Self-activity;  Motives  (two  chapters,  both  good); 
Exposition;  Doctrinal  Teaching;  Creeds  and  Liturgies;  Pedagogy  in 
the  Management  of  the  Church;  Evangelistic  Pedagogy.  The  last 
two  are  valuable  discussions  of  practical  and  pertinent  matters.  One 
would  like  to  go  more  into  detail,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  every 
student  for  the  ministry  will  find  it  profitable  to  own  this  book,  and 
that  many  who  have  been  for  years  in  the  practice  of  the  cure  of 
souls  will  here  find  forgotten  but  still  useful  lessons  recalled,  and 
his  service  in  the  Kingdom  enriched  by  a  reading  of  the  book. 

U.  S.  GREVES,  '95. 
New   Alexandria,   Pa. 


For  the  Boys  at  the  Front:      A  series  of  fifteen  tracts  published  by 
the    Presbyterian    Board    of    Publication    for    use    among    our 
soldiers.      Sold  at  2  cents  each,  25  cents  the  pack. 
No  one  doubts  the  usefulness  of  the  tract.      It  gets  a  man  who 
has  little  time  and  no  inclination  to  read  at  length;    it  introduces 
religious  ideas,   or  other  helpful  instruction  to  men  who  shun  the 
Bible  or  any  other  book  that  suggests  reformation.      It  is  the  enter- 
ing wedge  of  thought  that  cleaves  the  soul  asunder,  and  makes  way 
for  a  new   life.      It   is  the  pedagog  that   takes   the  man  to   Christ. 
This  little  series  is  well  chosen,  and  is  written  by  names  thaf  are 
guarantees  of  thought  and  interest,  among  them  the  veteran  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.     They  deal  with  almost  every  phase 
of  a  soldier's  life,  his  temptations,  his  purity  of  life,  the  drink  ques- 
tion, the  hour  of  death,  etc.     Those  who  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
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fare  of  our  men  could  not  do  better  than  to  keep  a  package  of  these- 
little  messengers  on  their  desks,  and  enclose  one  or  more  with  each 
personal  letter.  The  whole  package  makes  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  comfort  kit.  Pastors  especially  will  find  them  of  use  in  writing 
or  talking  to  their  soldier  boys.  The  Board  has  rendered  a  con- 
spicuous service  in  putting  out  the  leaflets,  and  in  combining  them 
in  such  convenient  form. 

U.  S.  GREVES,  '95. 
New  Alexandria,  Pa. 


The  Adult  Department,  Its  Scope  and  Opportunity.  By  Ida  S.  Blick, 
Secretary  of  Wayne  County  Sunday  School  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.  12  mo.,  92  pp.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press.  1917. 
40   cents  net. 

Problems  of  the  Intermediate  and  Senior  Teachers.  By  Eugene  C. 
Poster.  12  mo.,  68  pp.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press. 
1917.      40  cents  net. 

The  Intermediate  Department.  By  Eugene  C.  Poster.  12  mo.,  84 
pp.      Philadelphia:   Westminster  Press.      1917.      40  cents  net. 

The  increasing  number  of  books  such  as  these  is  an  excellent 
index  both  of  the  increasing  importance  attached  to  expert  instruc- 
tion in  Sunday  School  methods  and  the  place  which  Sunday  School 
instruction  is  finding  in  the  mind  of  the  public.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  along  these  lines  before  the  work  of  our  Sunday  Schools 
will  reach  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy,  but  the  excellent  character 
of  such  books  as  these  is  proof  that  religious  instruction  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  work  being  done 
in  other  places  of  instruction.  Here  are  three  books  that  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  skilled  worker,  and  which  pastors  and 
superintendents  ought  to  have  always  at  hand.  The  first  is  a  fine 
companion-piece  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce's  handbook,  "The  Adult  Bible 
Class",  which  still  stands  at  the  top  of  its  class.  Its  contents  will 
give  an  idea  of  its  scope:  The  Adult  Department;  Organization; 
Class  Officers;  Duties  of  Committees;  Aims  of  the  Adult  Class; 
Courses  of  Study;  It  Pays  to  Advertise;  Finances;  The  Class 
Teacher;  Preparation  of  the  Lesson;  Teaching  the  Lesson;  The  Class 
and  the  Sunday  School;  The  Class  and  the  Church;  The  Class  and 
the  Community;  Activities  of  the  Class;  The  Class  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

The  two  other  books  are  by  the  same  author,  who  has  for  years 
been  recognized  as  an  expert  teacher  of  boys,  and  is  growing  into  a 
position  of  leadership  in  Sunday  School  work  which  places  him 
among  the  elite  of  a  very  high-minded  and  efficient  class  of  religious 
instructors,  to  whom  the  world  is  under  greater  obligations  than  It 
is  aware.  The  book  addressed  to  teachers  is  simply  indispensable 
to  those  in  its  classification,  as  the  list  of  chapters  here  appended 
will  prove:  Can  Bible  Study  Be  Made  Interesting?  Can  Home  Work 
Be  Secured?  (The  question  you  have  asked  yourself  a  hundred 
times);  Class  Organization  and  the  Teen-age  Problem;  Is  Attention 
Necessary  and  Possible?  Securing  Attendance  at  the  Church 
Service;  Is  the  Sunday  Question  Solvable?  (A  valuable  discussion 
of  conduct  on  the  Lord's*  Day) ;  How  Shall  I  Handle  the  Amusement 
Question?  The  Social  Life  of  Pupils;  Can  I  Guide  My  Pupil's  Read- 
ing?     How   to    Meet    the   Boy-   and    Girl-Crazy    Stage?      How   about 
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Sex  Instruction?  The  last  chapter  opens  up  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  Sunday  School  instruction,  and  one  that  is  seldom 
handled. 

The  handbook  on  the  Intermediate  Department  deals  with  more 
general  problems  of  the  work,  but  is  no  less  needful  to  the  worker, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  overlap  and  is  handled  in  the  same  thorough 
and  entertaining  fashion  as  the  preceding  work.  All  three  books 
are  enhanced  in  value  by  bibliographies  of  similar  or  related  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  last  case  by  questions  for  study. 

U.  S.  GREVES,  '95. 
New  Alexandria,  Pa. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 

Rev.  Wilson  M.  Keith,  D.D.,  '95,  Chaplain  of  111th  Infantry, 
•died  in  September  on  the  western  front,  of  wounds  received  in  action 
while  attempting  to  rescue  wounded  soldiers  of  his  regiment. 

John  Dyer  Owens,  '19,  who  waived  exemption  and  enlisted  in 
the  army  died  of  pneumonia  at  Camp  Lee,  Sept.  22,  1918.  His  funeral 
service  was  held  in  the  First  Church,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Sept.  27, 
1918.     Dr.  Breed  represented  the  faculty  at  this  service. 

GENERAL  NEWS. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Eakin,  D.D.,  '87,  of  Petchaburi,  Siam,  is  home  on  a 
iurlough  and  is  making  his  headquarters  at  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  CLE.,  '79,  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Lahore  Christian  College  and  has  been  elected  to  the 
position  of  General  Secretary  for  the  North  India  Mission. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Fulton,  D.D.,  '99,  of  Osaka,  Japan,  recently  spent 
a  week  at  the  Seminary  lecturing  to  the  students  on  Foreign  Missions. 

Rev.  Arthur  M.  Guttery,  '16,  General  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Hankow,  China,  after  a  brief  furlough,  has  returned  to  his  field 
of  labor. 

The  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Rev.  Hugh 
Thompson  Kerr,  D.D.,  '97,  pastor,  has  the  honorable  record  of  con- 
tributing more  per  capita  to  foreign  missions  than  any  other  church 
•of  the  Presbytery.  The  pastor  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Book  of  Revelation  at  the  Sunday  evening  service. 

Rev.  John  S.  Kunkle,  '05,  has  been  elected  President  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Canton,  China. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Love,  '11,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Sidney,  O.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  in  order 
to  engage  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

Rev.  D.  P.  MacQuarrie,  '05,  pastor  of  the  Hiland  church,  Perrys- 
ville,  Pa.,  has  gone  to  France  as  a  chaplain. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  '88,  was  elected  Moderator  of 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  recent  meeting  held  at  Harris- 
burg. 

The  Bethel  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Murray  C.  Reiter,  '03, 
pastor,  celebrated  the  140th  anniversary  of  its  founding,  Oct.  5. 
The  pastor  preached  a  historical  sermon. 

Rev.  David  Lester  Say,  '17,  is  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
classmates  and  friends  on  his  marriage  to  Miss  Dunbar,  a  member 
of  his  congregation.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  church; 
(Cross  Creek  Church,  Washington  Presbytery),  and,  so  far  as 
"known,  was  the  first  wedding  the  old  church  has  seen  within  its 
walls. 

CALLS 

Rev.  R.  C.  Aukerman,  D.  D.,  '95,  to  the  Cadillac  Avenue  Church 
of  Detroit. 

Rev.  H.  W.  McCombs,  '00,  to  the  position  of  Synodical  Home 
JUission  Worker  in  connection  with  the  Synod  of  Ohio. 
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Rev.  D.  R.  Montgomery,  '00,  to  Plum  Creek  Church,  New- 
Texas,  Pa. 

Rev.  D.  I.  Scott,  '01,  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Swan,  D.D.,  '87,  to  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Pittston,  Pa. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Wheeland,  '17,  to  the  Calvary  Church,  Braddock,  Pa. 

INSTALLATIONS 

Rev.  C.  E.  Ludwig,  '06,  at  Concord  Church,  Pittsburgh. 
Rev.  D.  George  MacLennan,  '14,  at  Lamar,  Ohio. 
Rev.  John  O.  Miller,  '16,  at  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Rev.  Ross  E.  Conrad,  '16,  from  the  churches  of  Corinth  and 
Still  Fork,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Plummer  R.  Harvey,  '08,  from  the  Morningside  Church, 
Pittsburgh. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Johnston,  D.D.,  '07,  from  the  Rosewood  Church, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Rev.  J.  Shane  Nicholls,  D.D.,  '92,  from  the  Sixth  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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HONOR  ROLL 


List  of  Faculty  and  Students  in  National  Service. 


FACULTY 

Professor  William  R.  Farmer,  D.  D.,  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  France. 

STUDENTS 

'Class  of  1918: 

George  Allen  Bisbee. 

Harrison  Davidson,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 

Everett  J.  Hendrix,  1st  Lieutenant,  Infantry. 

Ralph  C.  Hofmeister,  Medical  Corps,  Camp  Greenleaf  Annex. 

Roy  F.  Miller,  Captain,  Infantry,  Camp  Meade. 

"Vladimir  Sabacky,  Czek  Army,  France. 

'Gill  Robb  Wilson,  Aviation,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 

Class  of  1919: 

David  Earl  Daniel,  Aviation. 

Emery  Wylie  Luccock,  Ensign,  Naval  Aviation. 

Harry  Waldron  McConnell,  Infantry,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 

John  Dyer  Owens,  Died  Sept.  2,  1918,  Camp  Lee. 

Walter  Payne  Stanley,  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  East  Africa. 

Robert  Lisle  Steiner,  Lieutenant,  Aviation. 

Class  of  1920: 

Robert  Harvey  Henry,  Infantry,  Camp  Lee. 
Hubert  Luther  McSherry,  National  Army. 
Joseph  Albert  Martin,  Infantry. 
Alfred  Wilson  Swan,  Aviation. 
•  Abraham  Boyd  Weisz,  Infantry,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 
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Calendar  for  1919 


THURSDAY,   FEBRUARY   20th. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL,  30th. 

Written  examinations  at  8:30  A.  M.;  continued  Thursday,  May 
1st.,  Friday,  May  2d.,  and  Saturday,  May  3d. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  4th. 

Baccalaureate  sermon  in  the  Point  Breeze  Presbyterian  Church) 

at  11:00  A.  M. 
Seniors'  communion  service  at  3:00  P.  M.  in  the  Chapel. 

MONDAY,  MAY  5th. 

Oral  examinations  at  2:00  P.  M. ;  continued  Tuesday,  May  6th, 
and  Wednesday,  May  7th. 

TUESDAY,  MAY   6th. 

Pre-commencement  conference;  continued  Wednesday,  May  7th. 

THURSDAY,  MAY   8th. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  President's 
Office  at  10:00  A.  M. 

THURSDAY,  MAY   8th. 

Commencement  exercises.     Conferring  of  diplomas  and  address 

to  the  graduating  class,  3:00  P.  M. 
Meeting  of  Alumni  Association  and  annual  dinner,  5:00  P.  M. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  9th. 

Annual  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:00  P.  M. 

Session  of  1919-20 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16th. 

Reception  of  new  students  in  the  President's  Office  at  3:00  P.M. 
Matriculation  of  students  and    distribution    of    rooms    in    the 
President's  Office  at  4:00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    17th. 

Opening  address  in  the  Chapel  at  10:30  A.  M. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18th. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  2:00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19th. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:00   P.  M. 
in  the  parlor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26th.    (Noon) — FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER 
28th.      (8:30  A.  M.) 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

SATURDAY,     DECEMBER     20th.      (Noon) — FRIDAY,     JANUARY 
2d.  (8:30  A.  M.) 
Christmas  recess. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

OFFICERS 

President 

GEORGE  B.  LOGAN 

Vice-President 
JOHN  R.  GREGG 

Secretary 

THE  REV.  SAMUEL  J.  FISHER,  D.  D. 

Counsel . 
T.  D.  McCLOSKEY 

Treasurer 

COMMONWEALTH  TRUST  COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 

Class  of  1919 

J.  B.  Finley  Oliver  McClintock 

Ralph  W.  Harbison  Wilson  A.  Shaw 

George  B.  Logan  William  M.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Holland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Class  of  1920 

J.McF.  Carpenter  Charles  A.  Dickson 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones,  D.  D.         John  R.  Gregg 
Daniel  M.  Clemson  Sylvester  S.  Marvin 

Robert  Wardrop 

Class  of  1921 

Geo.  D.  Edwards  James  Laughlin,  Jr. 

John  G.  Lyon  David  McK.  Lloyd 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher,  D.  D.  Alex.  C.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sneed,  D.  D. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Geo.  B.  Logan 
David  McK.  Lloyd 


Executive 

F.  W.  Sneed,  D.  D.       George  D.  Edwards 
Oliver  McClintock  S.  J.  Fisher,  D.  D. 


John  G.   Lyon 


Auditors 

Chas.  A.  Dickson 


A.  C.  Robinson 


Property 

John  R.  Gregg  Geo.  B.  Logan  R.  W.  Harbison 

Alex.  C.  Robinson 


Finance 

President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Auditors 

Library 
A.  C.    Robinson  F.  W.  Sneed,  D.  D.    J.  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.f  D.  D. 

Advisory  Member  of  all  Committees 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 


Annual  Meeting,  Friday  before  second  Tuesday  in  May,  3:00  P.  M.; 
semi-annual  meeting,  Wednesday  following  third  Tuesday  in 
November,  3:00  P.  M.,  in  the  parlor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sixth  Avenue. 
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BOAED  OF  DIRECTORS 

OFFICERS 

President 
THE  REV.  CALVIN  C.  HAYS,  D.  D. 

Vice-President 

THE  REV.  J.  KINSEY  SMITH,  D.  D. 

Secretary 
THE  REV.  JOSEPH  M.  DUFF,  D.  D. 

DIRECTORS 

Class  of  1919 

Examining  Committee 

The  Rev.  Calvin  C.  Hays,  D.  D.  Ralph  W.  Harbison 

tThe  Rev.  Oscar  A.  Hills,  D.  D.  James  I.  Kay 

The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D.  Wilson  A.  Shaw 

*The  Rev.  A.  M.  Reid,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Slemmons,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  J.  Kinsey  Smith,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Weir,  D.  D. 


Class  of  1920 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Cook,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  David  S.  Kennedy,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Hinitt,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  S.  B.  McCormick,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.  D 

The  Rev.  W.  P.  Stevenson,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Higley,  D.  D. 

tDied,  Jan.   9,   1919. 
•Died,  Mar.  24,  1918. 


Charles  N.  Hanna 
George  B.  Logan 
Alex.  C.  Robinson 
LL.  D. 
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Class  of  1921 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Anderson,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Jesse  C.  Bruce,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Duff,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Marquis,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.   Potter,  D.   D. 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Shrom,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Spence,  D.  D. 


W.  D.  Brandon^ 
J.  B.  Finley 
John  F.  Miller: 


Class  of  1922 

The  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  D.  D  . 
fThe  Rev.  Edward  P.  Cowan,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Geo.  N.  Luccock,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Gibson,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  J.  Millen  Robinson,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Mealy,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Semple,  D.  D. 


T.  D.  McCloskey 
J.  S.  Crutchfield 
James  Laughlin,  Jn. 

LL.  D. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Executive 


Joseph  M.  Duff,  D.  D„ 
A.  C.  Robinson 


Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D. 
S.  B.  McCormick,  D.  D. 

T.  D.  McCloskey 

James  A.  Kelso,   Ph.  D.,  D.   D.,  ex  officio 


Curriculum 


A.  P.  Higley,  D.  D. 
Samuel  Semple,  D.  D. 


William  F.  Weir,  D.  D. 
J.  S.  Crutchfield 


Pre-Commencement  Conference 

J.  Kinsey  Smith,  D.  D.  J.  M.  Potter,  D.  D.  J.  B.  Finley.. 

Annual  Meeting,  Thursday  before  second  Tuesday  in  May;  semi- 
annual meeting,  third  Tuesday  in  November  at  2:00  P.  M.,  i% 
the  President's  Office,  Herron  Hall. 

tDied  Dec.  13,  1918. 
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Faculty 


The  Rev.  James*  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

President  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature 
The  Nathaniel  W.  Oonkling  Foundation. 

The  Rev.  David  Gregg,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  Emeritus   and  Lecturer  Extraordinary. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Christie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Apologetics. 

The  Rev.  David  Riddle  Breed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Reunion  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

The  Rev.  David  S.  Schaff,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  History  of  Doctrine. 

|The  Rev.  William  R.  Farmer,  D.  D. 

Memorial  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of   Systematic  Theology. 

The  Rev.  David  E.  Culley,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Acting  Librarian. 


The  Rev.  Frank  Eakin,  B.  D. 

Instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek. 

Prof.  George  M.  Sleeth 

Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Boyd 

Instructor  in  Music, 
t  On  leave  of  absence  since  Jan.  1918  for  war  work  in  France. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Conference 

Dr.  Breed  and  Dr.  Christie 

Elliott  Lectureship 

Dr.  Schaff  and  Dr.  Farmer 

Bulletin 

Dr.  Snowden  and  Dr.  Culley 

Curriculum 

Dr.  Farmer  and  Dr.  Snowden 

Library 

Dr.  Culley  and  Dr.  Schaff 

Foreign  Students 

Dr.  Culley  and  Dr.  Breed 


Associate  Librarian 

Miss  Estelle  Shepard 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Bead 
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LECTURES 

On  the  Severance  Foundation 

The  Eev.  J.  C.  R  Ewing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  C.  I.  E. 

"Some  Developments  of  Religious  Thought  in  India" 
The  Growth  of  a  Mighty  System. 
The  Touch  of  the  West. 
Modern  Religious  Sects. 
Modern  Political  and  Social  Conditions. 
The  Indian  Church. 


Missionary  Lectures 

The  Eev.  George  W.  Fulton,  D.  D. 

Orientation  of  the  Missionary 
The  Native  Church 
Unity  and  Co-operation 
Social  Questions 


Conference  Lectures 

The  Eev.  Joseph  H.  Bausman,  D.  D. 

"Wordsworth" 

The  Eev.  George  W.  Fulton,  D.  D. 
"Missions  in  Japan" 

The  Eev.  E.  L.  Galbreath 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  Front" 

The  Eev.  Dupont  La  Fontaine 

"The  Shepherd  Psalm" 

The  Eev.  A.  H.  Loewe 

"The  Chaplain  in  the  Army" 

Mr.  David  McConaughy 

"The  Every  Member  Plan" 
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The  Eev.  T.  W.  Mitchell 

"New  Opportunities  in  China" 

The  Eev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.  D. 

"Experiences  as  a  Camp  Pastor" 
The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Zorbaugh,  D.  D. 

"The  City's  Challenge  to  the  Church" 

The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  D.  D. 

"The  Causes  of  the  War" 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Craig 

Sermon  preached  on  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.. 
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AWARDS:   MAY,   1918 


The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

was  conferred   upon 
George   Allen   Bisbee    (of   the   graduating   class) 
James  Mayne  (of  the  graduating  class) 


The  Diploma  of  the  Seminary 

was  awarded  to 
George  Allen  Bisbee  Ralph  C.  Hofmeister 

Giovanni  Battista  Bisceglia  Alois  Husak 

Marion  Elmer  Blosser  Wilbur  H.  Lyon 

Edward  Lewis  Brandner  Ralph  I.  McConnell 

Harrison  Davidson  Duncan  Mackenzie 

Clair  Boyd  Gahagen  James  Mayne 

Harry  Alonzo  Gearhart  Howard  Rodgers 

Ole  Curtis  Griffith  Fitz  Patrick  Stewart 

John  Barr  Weir 


The  Seminary  Fellowships 

were  awarded  to 

Ralph  C.  Hofmeister 

James  Mayne 

The  Prize  in  Homiletics 

was  awarded  to 

Ralph  C.  Hofmeister 

James  Mayne 

The  Hebrew  Prize 

was  awarded  to 
Abraham  Boyd  Weisz 


Merit  Prizes 
were  awarded  to 
Donald  Achibald  Irwin  John  Craig  Porter 

Jonathan  Edward  Kidder  John  Elder  Wallace 

William  Wilson  McKinney  John  Christian  Rupp 

Abraham  Boyd  Weisz 
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STUDENTS 

Fellows 
John  Greer  Bingham    Enon  Valley,  Pa. 

A.    B.,   Grove  City  College,    1905. 
Western  Theological  Seminary,   1916. 

Ralph  C.  Hofmeister   Enon  Valley,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Cedarville.  College,   1914. 
Western   Theological    Seminary,    1918 

James  Mayne Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

B.  D.,   Western  Theological   Seminary,    1918. 

Clyde  Randolph  Wheeland   Braddock,  Pa. 

B.   D.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,   1917. 
Fellows,   4. 


Graduate  Students 
Ole  Curtis  Griffith 1  Wall  St.,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

A.    B.,  Missouri  Valley  College,   1915. 
Western   Theological    Seminary,    1918 

Alois  Husak    R.  F.   D.   2,   Box   60,   Coraopolis,   Pa. 

State  Real  Schule,  Neustadtl  Moravia. 
Western   Theological    Seminary,    1918 

Duncan  Mackenzie 1127  Western  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Western   Theological    Seminary,    1918 

Herbert  W.  Stewart,  Bangkok,  Siam "...  210 

A.   B.,   Grove   City   College,    1907. 
Western    Theological    Seminary,    1910. 

Fitz  Patrick  Stewart,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Village,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.  304 

A.    B.,  Lincoln  University,    1915. 

A.    M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,   1918. 

Western    Theological    Seminary,    1918 

BdBHrad  Vasvaryl?^  Jifit.  AtAeJiH  ...  139  Johnston  Ave.,  Hazelwood 

University  of  Reformed  Church,  Debreczen,  1911. 
Graduate  Students,  6. 
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Senior  Class 
J.  Calvitt  Clarke Haysville,  Pa. 

Ph.B.,   Oskaloosa   College,    1913. 
Harry  Blaine  Clawson,  N.   S.   Pittsburgh,   Pa 314 

A.   B.,  University  of  Michigan,   1916 

David  Earl  Daniel,  Hawthorn,  Pa 211 

University   of    Pittsburgh. 

Hodge  Mcllvaine  Eagleson,  Lore  City,  Ohio 202 

A.  B.,  Ohio  University,   1916. 

Everett  J.  Hendrix,  Festus,  Mo 215 

A.    B.,   Missouri  Valley  College,    1916. 

Donald  Archibald  Irwin,  Washington,  Pa 204 

A.    B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,   1916. 

Jonathan  Edward  Kidder,  Knoxville,  Tenn 218 

A.   B.,   Maryville  College,   1916. 

J.  Max  Kirkpatrick,  Shirleysburg,  Pa 303 

Grove  City   College. 

Murdock  John  Maclver,  (Nova  Scotia,  Canada),  Boston,  Mass.  .  .208 

A.  B.,  1913,  and  A.   M.,  1914,  West  Lafayette  College. 

William  Wilson  McKinney 6022  St.  Marie  St. 

A.   B.,  1914,  and  A.   M.,  1916,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

William  Franklin  Mellott,  Wooster,   Ohio    209 

A.    B.,  College  of  Wooster,   1916. 

John  Craig  Porter 106  Belmont  Ave.,  Crafton  Hts. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1916. 

Owen  William  Pratt,  Crothersville,  Ind 202 

A.    B.,  Wabash  College,   1916. 

^George  Oswald  Reemsnyder 5435  Aylesboro  Ave. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Robert  Lisle  Steiner Oakmont,  Pa. 

A.    B.,    College  of  Wooster,    1916. 
Joseph  Trovato,  Messina,  Italy  (1619  S.  Isminger  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.)  317 

Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary. 

John  Elder  Wallace,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 205 

A.    B.,  College  of  Wooster,   1912. 

Senior  Class,   17. 
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Middle  Class 
Samuel  Neale  Alter,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Tarentum,  Pa 309 

A.    B.,    Grove  City   College,    1917. 

•George  Kyle  Bamford,  Belfast,  Ireland 988  Greenfield  Ave. 

Grove  City  College. 

George  Bardarik,  Mad'  arske  Raslavice,  Hungary  (Box  357,  St. 

Clair,  Pa.)   315 

Oberlin   College    and   Theological    Seminary. 

Lyman  Newill  Lemmon,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa 305 

A.   B.,  Franklin  College  (Ohio),  1917. 

Joseph  Albert  Martin,  R.  F.  D.  47,  Greenville,  Pa 311 

A.    B.,    Grove   City    College,    1917. 

Charles  Francis   Richmond,   Pittsburgh,   Pa 203 

Allegheny  College. 

Theodore  George  Shuey,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Swoope,  Va.,  1308  Arch  St.,  N.  S. 

LL.B.,  Hamilton  College  of  Law    (Chicago),   1917. 

Lewis  Oliver  Smith,  Winfield,  Kansas 216 

A.    B.,   Southwestern  College,   1916. 

Paul  Steacey  Sprague,   Sewickley,   Pa 217 

A.    B.,  Wabash  College,   1917. 

Coovirt  R.  Thomas,  New  Brighton,  Pa 318 

A.    B.,    Findlay   College,    1918. 

John  Tomasula,  Vamaslucska,  Hungary 316 

Bloomfield  Theological   Seminary. 

Middle  Class,   11. 


Junior  Class 

John  Kurtz  Bibby 834  Penn  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A.    B.,   University  of  Pittsburgh,    1917. 

Leon  Buczak,  Crahary,  Galicia,  Austria 310 

Bloomfield  Theological   Seminary. 

Walter  Lysander  Moser,  Butler,  Pa 302 

A.    B.,   Grove  City  College,   1915. 

Joseph  Meryl  Silk R.  D.  4,  Box  204,  Millvale  Sta.,  Pgh. 

Ohio   Wesleyan   University. 

Frank  Sneberger 842  Hiland  Ave.,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Baldwin  Wallace  College,  1918. 
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Maurice  Elrington  Walrond,  Barbados,  B.  W.  I.   (527  Fairmont 

Ave.,  Trafford,  Pa.)    302 

Holborn   School. 

Joseph   J.   Welenteichick,   Tighny,   Russia    317 

Bloomfleld  Theological  Seminary. 

Charles  G.  White Box  24,  Pitcairn,  Pa. 

A.    B.,   Lebanon  Valley  College,   1912. 

Harry  Lawrence  Wissinger Saltsburg,  Pa^ 

A.    B.,  Allegheny  College,   1918. 

Junior   Class,    9. 


VlSITOE 

Marie  Katherine  Hunsinger 1324  Rush  St.,  N.  S.,  Pgh. 

Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute. 

•Visitors,   1. 


Summary  of  Students 

Fellows 4. 

Graduates -6,5" 

Seniors , 17 

Middlers \\ 

Juniors ^ 

Visitors 1 

Total 4*4-7 
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Representation 

Seminaries 

Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary    41 

Western  Theological  Seminary 8 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Allegheny  College 2 

Baldwin-Wallace  College 1 

Cedarville  College 1 

Findlay  College 1 

Franklin  College   (Ohio)    f 1 

Grove  City  College 6 

Hamilton  College  of  Law 1 

Holborn  School 1 

Lebanon  Valley  College „  1- 

Lincoln  University 1. 

Maryville  College 1. 

Michigan,  University  of 1 

Missouri  Valley  College 2 : 

Oberlin  College lt 

Ohio  Wesleyan  College 1;. 

Oskaloosa  College 1> 

Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute 1: 

Pittsburgh,   University  of    7 ; 

Reformed  Church  University,  Hungary li 

Southwestern  College lt 

State  Real  Schule,  Neustadtl,  Moravia 1,. 

Wabash  College 2 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College I 

West  Lafayette  College 1 

Wooster,  College  of 3 

States  and  Countries 

Austria T 

British  West  Indies    2 . 

Hungary & 

Indiana 1 

Ireland 2 

Italy 1 

Kansas !_• 
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Missouri    1 

Nova  Scotia 1 

Ohio 2 

Pennsylvania 30 

Russia 1 

Siam 1 

Tennessee  .  . 1 

Virginia 1 


Student  Organizations 


Senior  Class 

'President:    J.  E.  Wallace  Secretary:    J.  E.  Kidder 

Vice  President:    O.  W.  Pratt  Treasurer:    J.  M.  Kirkpatrick 

Middle  Class 

President:    L.  N.  Lemmon  Vice  President:    S.  N.  Alter 

Secretary-Treasurer:   J.  A.  Martin 

Junior  Class 

President:    C.  G.  White  Secretary:    W.  L.  Moser 

Vice  President:    J.  K.  Bibby  Treasurer:    J.   J.  Welenteichick 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President:    John  E.  Wallace  Secretary:   Charles  F.  Richmond 

V-Pres:  George  0.  Reemsnyder      Treasurer:    Lyman  N.  Lemmon 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Committees 


Devotional 


Harry  B.  Clawson,  Chairman  John  Tomasula 

M.  J.  Maclver  W.  L.  Moser 

Mr.  Eakin 


Home  Missions 

J.  Max  Kirkpatrick,  Chairman        S.  N.  Alter 

P.  S.  Sprague  J.  J.  Welenteichick 

D.  E.  Daniel  Dr.  Snowden 
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D.  A.  Irwin,  Chairman 
Student  Volunteer  Band 


Foreign  Missions 

Dr.  Culley 


C  F.  Richmond,  Chairman 
L.  O.  Smith 
Joseph  Trovato 


Athletics 


J.  M.  Silk 

E.  J.   Hendrix 

Dr.  Schaff 


L.  N.  Lemmon,  Chairman 
W.  F.  Mellott 


Publicity 

T.  G.  Shuey 
C.  R.  Thomas 
Dr.   Kelso 


Social 


J.  E.  Kidder,  Chairman 
G.   O.  Reemsnyder 
Leon  Buczak 


J.  A.  Martin 
C.  F.  Richmond 
Dr.  Breed 
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Historical  Sketch 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  was  established 
in  the  year  1825.  The  reason  for  the  founding  of  the 
Seminary  is  expressed  in  the  resolution  on  the  subject, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1825,  to-wit:  "It 
is  expedient  forthwith  to  establish  a  Theological  Semin- 
ary in  the  West,  to  be  styled  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States."  The  Assembly  took  active  measures  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted, 
by  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  ministers  and  nine  ruling  elders,  and  by  instructing 
this  Board  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a 
suitable  location  and  such  "alterations"  in  the  plan  of 
the  Princeton  Seminary,  as,  in  their  judgement,  might 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  it  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  "Western  Seminary." 

The  General  Assembly  of  1827,  by  a  bare  majority 
of  two  votes,  selected  Allegheny  as  the  location  for  the 
new  institution.  The  first  session  was  formally  com- 
menced on  November  16, 1827,  with  a  class  of  four  young 
men  who  were  instructed  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Swift  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stockton. 

During  the  ninety  years  of  her  existence,  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-six  students  have  at- 
tended the  classes  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary; 
and  of  this  number,  over  eighteen  hundred  have  been 
ordained  as  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S. 
A.  Her  missionary  alumni,  one  hundred  thirty-three  in 
number,  many  of  them  having  distinguished  careers, 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  every  land  where  mission- 
ary enterprise  is  conducted. 

Location 

The  choice  of  location,  as  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion has  shown,  was  wisely  made.       The  Seminary  in 
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course  of  time  ceased,  indeed,  to  be  western  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term;  but  it  became  central  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential  sections  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  equally  accessible  to  the  West  and  East. 
The  buildings  are  situated  near  the  summit  of  Ridge 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  (North  Side),  mainly  on  West  Park, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  the  city.  Within 
a  block  of  the  Seminary  property  some  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences of  Greater  Pittsburgh  are  to  be  found,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  catalogue  prospective  students  will  find  a 
map  showing  the  beautiful  environs  of  the  institution. 
It  is  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  center  of  business 
in  Pittsburgh,  with  a  ready  access  to  all  portions  of  the 
city,  and  yet  as  quiet  and  free  from  disturbance  as  if  in 
a  remote  suburb.  In  the  midst  of  this  community  of 
more  than  1,000,000  people  and  center  of  strong  Presby- 
terian churches  and  church  life,  the  students  have  unlim- 
ited opportunities  of  gaining  familiarity  with  every  type 
of  modern  church  organization  and  work.  The  practical 
experience  and  insight  which  they  are  able  to  acquire, 
without  detriment  to  their  studies,  are  a  most  valuable 
element  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry. 


Buildings 

The  first  Seminary  building  was  erected  in  the  year 
1831;  it  was  situated  on  what  is  now  known  as  Monu- 
ment Hill.  It  consisted  of  a  central  edifice,  sixty  feet 
in  length  by  fifty  in  breadth,  of  four  stories,  having  at 
each  front  a  portico  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  a  cupola  in  the  center ;  and  also  two  wings  of  three 
stories  each,  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five.  It  contained  a 
ehapel  of  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-five,  with  a  gallery  of 
like  dimensions  for  the  Library ;  suites  of  rooms  for  pro- 
fessors, and  accommodations  for  eighty  students.  It 
was  continuously  occupied  until  1854,  when  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire,  the  exact  date  being  January 
23. 
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The  second  Seminary  building,  usually  designated 
" Seminary  Hall",  was  erected  in  1855,  and  formally 
dedicated  January  10,  1856.  This  structure  was  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  original  building,  but  contained 
a  chapel,  class  rooms,  and  suites  of  rooms  for  twenty  stu- 
dents. It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887,  and 
was  immediately  revamped.  Seminary  Hall  was  torn 
down  November  1,  1914,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
buildings. 

The  first  dormitory  was  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty.  It  was  erected  in 
the  year  1859  and  was  known  as  "Beatty  Hall".  This 
structure  had  become  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  institution  by  1877,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty  fur- 
nished the  funds  for  a  new  dormitory  which  was  known 
as  "Memorial  Hall",  as. Dr.  Beatty  wished  to  make  the 
edifice  commemorate  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  old  Library  building  was  erected  in  1872  at  an 
expenditure  of  $25,000,  but  was  poorly  adapted  to  library 
purposes.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  library 
equipment  in  the  group  of  new  buildings. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  authorities  of  the  Semi- 
nary, as  well  as  the  alumni,  have  felt  that  the  material 
equipment  of  the  institution  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  age.  In  1909  plans  were  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  dormitary  on  the  combined  site  of  Memorial 
Hall  and  the  professor's  house  which  stood  next  to  it. 
The  corner  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  May  4,  1911, 
and  the  dedication  took  place  May  9,  1912.  The  historic 
designation,  "Memorial  Hall",  was  retained.  The  total 
cost  was  $146,970;  this  fund  was  contributed  by  many 
friends  and  alumni  of  the  Seminary.  Competent  judges 
consider  it  one  of  the  handsomest  public  buildings  in  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  Y, 
which  is  an  unusual  design  for  a  college  building,  but 
brings  direct  sunlight  to  every  room.  Another  notice- 
able feature  of  this  dormitory  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
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inside  room  of  any  kind.  The  architecture  is  of  the  type 
known  as  Tudor  Gothic;  the  materials  are  reenforced 
concrete  and  fireproof ing  with  the  exterior  of  tapestry 
brick  trimmed  with  gray  terra  cotta.  The  center  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  beautiful  tower  in  the  Oxford  manner. 
It  contains  suites  of  rooms  for  ninety  students,  together 
with  a  handsomely  furnished  social  hall,  a  well  equipped 
gymnasium,  and  a  commodious  dining  room.  A  full 
description  of  these  public  rooms  will  be  found  on  other 
pages  of  this  catalogue. 

The  erection  of  two  wings  of  a  new  group  of  build- 
ings, for  convenience  termed  the  adminstration  group,, 
was  commenced  in  November  1914.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  on  May  6,  1915,  and  the  formal  dedication,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  took  place  on  Commencement 
Day,  May  4,  1916.  These  buildings  are  removed  about 
half  a  block  from  Memorial  Hall,  and  face  the  West 
Park,  occupying  an  unusually  fine  site.  It  has  been 
planned  to  erect  this  group  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle, 
the  entire  length  being  200  feet  and  depth  175  feet. 
The  main  architectural  feature  of  the  front  wing  is 
an  entrance  tower.  While  this  tower  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  all  the  space  in  it  has  been  care- 
fully used  for  offices  and  class  rooms.  The  rear  wingr 
in  addition  to  containing  two  large  class  rooms  which 
can  be  thrown  into  one,  contains  the  new  library.  The 
stack  room  has  a  capacity  for  165,000  volumes.  The 
stacks  now  installed  will  hold  about  55,000  volumes.  The 
reference  room  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  li- 
brary, with  seminar  rooms,  are  found  on  the  second  floor. 
The  reference  room,  88  by  38  feet  is  equipped  and  dec- 
orated in  the  mediaeval  Gothic  style,  with  capacity  for 
10,000  volumes.  The  architecture  of  the  entire  group  is 
the  English  Collegiate  Gothic  of  the  type  which  prevails 
in  the  college  buildings  at  Cambridge,  England.  The  ma- 
terial is  tapestry  brick,  trimmed  with  gray  terra  cotta  of 
the  Indiana  limestone  shade.  The  total  cost  of  the  two 
completed  wings  was  $154,777.00,  of  which  $130,000.00* 
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was  furnished  by  over  five  hundred  subscribers  in  the 
-campaign  of  October,  1913.  The  east  wing  of  this  group 
will  contain  rooms  for  museums,  two  classrooms,  and  a 
residence  for  the  President  of  the  Seminary.  A  gener- 
ous donor  has  provided  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
■chapel  which  will  constitute  the  west  wing  of  the  quad- 
rangle. The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hannah,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

There  are  four  residences  for  professors.  Two  are 
situated  on  the  east  and  two  on  the  west  side  of  the  new 
building  and  all  face  the  Park. 

Social  Hall 

The  new  dormitory  contains  a  large  social  hall, 
which  occupies  an  entire  floor  in  one  wing.  This  room 
is  very  handsomely  finished  in  white  quartered  oak,  with 
a  large  open  fireplace  at  one  end.  The  oak  furnishing, 
which  is  upholstered  in  leather,  is  very  elegant  and  was 
chosen  to  match  the  woodwork.  The  prevailing  color  in 
the  decorations  is  dark  green  and  the  rugs  are  Hartford 
^Saxony  in  Oriental  patterns.  The  rugs  were  especially 
woven  for  the  room.  This  handsome  room,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  social  life  of  the  Seminary,  was  erected  and 
furnished  by  Mr.  Sylvester  S.  Marvin,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  R.  Marvin  and  Earl 
WL.  Marvin,  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Matilda  Rumsey  Mar- 
vin. It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  student 
ilfoody,  and  during  the  past  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
'Student  Association,  four  formal  musicals  and  socials 
Thave  been  held  in  this  hall.  The  weekly  devotional  meet- 
ing of  the  Student  Association  is  also  conducted  in  this 
/room. 

Dining  Hall 

A  commodious  and  handsomely  equipped  Dining 
Mall  was  included  in  the  new  Memorial  Hall.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  top  story  of  the  left  wing  with  the  kitchen 
-adjoining  in  the  rear  wing.  Architecturally  this  room 
imay  be  described  as  Gothic,  and  when  the  artistic  scheme 
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of  decoration  is  completed  will  be  a  replica  of  the  Din- 
ing Hall  of  an  Oxford  college.  The  actual  operation  of 
the  commons  began  Dec.  1,  1913;  the  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  student  manager  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Association.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary  to  furnish  good  wholesome 
food  at  cost;  but  incidentally  the  assembling  of  the  stu- 
dent body  three  times  a  day  has  strengthened,  to  a 
marked  degree,  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Admission 

The  Seminary,  while  under  Presbyterian  control,  is 
open  to  students  of  all  denominations.  As  its  special 
aim  is  the  training  of  men  for  the  Christian  Ministry, 
applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to  present  satis- 
factory testimonials  that  they  possess  good  natural  tal- 
ents, that  they  are  prudent  and  discreet  in  their  deport- 
ment, and  that  they  are  in  full  communion  with  some 
evangelical  church;  also  that  they  have  the  requisite 
literary  preparation  for  the  studies  of  the  theological 
course. 

College  students  intending  to  enter  the  Seminary  are 
strongly  recommended  to  select  such  courses  as  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  studies  of  a  theological  curriculum, 
They  should  pay  special  attention  to  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, English  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Ethics 
Psychology,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  General 
History.  If  possible,  students  are  advised  to  take  ele- 
mentary courses  in  Hebrew  and  make  some  study  of 
New  Testament  Greek.  In  the  latter  subject  a  mastery 
of  the  New  Testament  vocabulary  and  a  study  of  Bur- 
ton's "Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  New  Testament  Greek" 
and  Moulton's  "Prolegomena"  will  be  found  especially 
-helpful. 

An  examination  in  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar 
n&nd  easy  Greek  prose  is  held  at  the  opening  of  each 
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Seminary  year  for  all  first  year  students.  Those  who 
pass  this  examination  with  Grade  A  are  exempt  from  the 
linguistic  courses  in  Greek  (i.  e.  Courses  13  and  14). 
Those  making  Grade  B  or  C  are  required  to  pursue 
Course  14,  while  a  propaedeutic  course  (No.  13)  is  pro- 
vided for  students  who  do  not  take  this  preliminary  ex- 
amination or  who  fail  to  pass  it.     (See  page  45.) 

College  graduates  with  degrees  other  than  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required  to  take  an  extra  elective 
study  in  their  senior  year.  If  an  applicant  for  admis- 
sion is  not  a  college  graduate,  he  is  required  either  to 
pass  examination  in  each  of  the  following  subjects,  or 
to  furnish  a  certificate  covering  a  similar  amount  of 
work  which  he  has  actually  done : 

(1)  Latin — Grammar;  Translation  of  passages 
taken  from  Livy,  Bk.  I. ;  Horace,  Odes.  Bk.  I ;  Tacitus, 
Annals,  I- VI. 

(2)  Greek — Grammar;  Translation  of  passages 
taken  from:  Xenophon's  Memorabilia;  Plato's  Apology; 
Lysias,  Selected  Orations;  Thucydides,  Bk.  I. 

(3)  English — Ehetoric,  Genung  or  A.  S.  Hill;  Pan- 
coast,  History  of  English  Literature ;  two  of  the  dramas 
of  Shakespeare;  Browning's  "A  Death  in  the  Desert" 
and  "Saul";  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam";  Essays  of 
Emerson  and  Carlyle ;  Burke  and  Webster,  two  orations 
of  each. 

(4)  General  History — A  standard  text-book,  such 
as  Fisher,  Meyer,  or  Swinton;  some  work  on  religious 
history,  such  as  Breed's  "The  Preparation  of  the  World 
for  Christ". 

(5)  Philosophy — Logic,  Jevon's  or  Baker's  Argu- 
mentation; Psychology,  James'  Briefer  Course;  History 
of  Philosophy,  Weber's,  Falkenberg's,  or  Cushman's 
standard  works. 
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(6)  Natural  Science — Biology,  Geology,  Physics  or 
Chemistry. 

(7)  Social  Science  —  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  these  examinations  must 
make  special  arrangements  with  the  President. 

Students  from  Other  Theological  Seminaries 

Students  coming  from  other  theological  seminaries 
are  required  to  present  certificates  of  good  standing  and 
regular  dismission  before  they  can  be  received. 

Graduate  Students 

Those  who  desire  to  be  enrolled  for  post-graduate 
study  will  be  admitted  to  matriculation  on  presenting 
their  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  from  other 
theological  seminaries. 

Resident  licentiates  and  ministers  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  lectures  in  all  departments. 

Seminary  Year 

The  Seminary  year,  consisting  of  one  term,  is  di- 
vided into  two  semesters.  The  first  semester  closes  with 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  the  second  commences  imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  the  New  Year.  The  Semi- 
nary Year  begins  with  the  third  Tuesday  of  September 
and  closes  the  Thursday  before  the  second  Tuesday  in 
May.  It  is  expected  that  every  student  will  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  when  the  rooms  will  be  al- 
lotted. The  more  important  days  are  indicated  in  the 
calendar  (p.  3). 

Examinations 

Examinations,  written  or  oral,  are  required  in  every 
department,  and  are  held  twice  a  year  or  at  the  end  of 
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each  semester.  The  oral  examinations,  which  occupy 
the  first  three  days  of  the  last  week  of  the  session,  are 
open  to  the  public.  Students  who  do  not  pass  satisfac- 
tory examinations  may  be  re-examined  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  term,  but,  failing  then  to  give  satisfaction, 
will  be  regarded  as  partial  or  will  be  required  to  enter 
the  class  corresponding  to  the  one  to  which  they  belonged 
the  previous  year. 

Diplomas 

In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  this  institution,  a 
student  must  be  a  graduate  of  some  college  or  else  sus- 
tain a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subjects  mentioned 
on  page  26,  and  he  must  have  completed  a  course  of 
three  years'  study,  either  in  this  institution,  or  partly  in 
this  and  partly  in  some  other  regular  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

The  Seminary  diploma  will  be  granted  only  to  those 
students  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
departments  of  the  Seminary  curriculum  and  have  sat- 
isfied all  requirements  as  to  attendance. 

Men  who  have  taken  the  full  course  at  another  Semi- 
nary, including  the  departments  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Exegesis,  Dogmatic  Theology,  Church  History,  and  Pas- 
toral Theology,  and  have  received  a  diploma,  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  diploma  from  this  Seminary  on  condition:  (1) 
that  they  take  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year's  work  in  a 
single  year  or  two  years;  (2)  that  they  be  subject  to  the 
usual  rules  governing  our  classroom  work,  such  as  regu- 
lar attendance  and  .recitations;  (3)  that  they  pass  the  ex- 
aminations with  the  classes  which  they  attend;  (4)  it 
is  a  further  condition  that  such  students  attend  exercises 
in  at  least  three  departments,  one  of  which  shall  be  either 
'Greek  or  Hebrew  Exegesis. 

Religious  Exercises 

As  the  Seminary  does  not  maintain  public  services 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  each  student  is  expected  to  connect 
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himself  with  one  of  the  congregations  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
thus  to  be  under  pastoral  care  and  to  perform  his  duties 
as  a  church  member. 

Abundant  opportunities  for  Christian  work  are  af- 
forded by  the  various  churches,  missions,  and  benevo- 
lent societies  of  this  large  community.  This  kind  of 
labor  has  been  found  no  less  useful  for  practical  training 
than  the  work  of  supplying  the  pulpits.  Daily  prayers  at 
11 :20  A.  M.,  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend, 
are  conducted  by  the  Faculty.  A  meeting  for  prayer 
and  conference,  conduced  by  the  professors,  is  held 
every  Wednesday  morning,  at  which  addresses  are  made 
by  the  professors  and  invited  speakers. 


Senior  Preaching  Service 

{See  Study  Courses  47,  48,  56.) 

Public  worship  is  observed  every  Monday  evening 
in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  from  October  to  April,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  of  homiletics.  This  ser- 
vice is  intended  to  be  in  all  respects  what  a  regular 
church  service  should  be.  It  is  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  entire  student  body,  and  friends 
of  the  Seminary  generally.  It  is  conducted  by  members 
.of  the  senior  class  in  rotation.  The  preacher  is  prepared 
for  his  duties  by  preliminary  criticism  of  his  sermon  and 
by  pulpit  drill  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and  no  com- 
ment whatever  is  offered  at  the  service  itself.  The  Ce- 
cilia Choir  is  in  attendance  to  lead  the  singing  and  fur- 
nish a  suitable  anthem.  The  service  is  designed  to  min- 
ister to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Seminary  and  also  to  fur- 
nish a  model  of  Presbyterian  form  and  order.  The  ex- 
ercises are  all  reviewed  by  the  professor  in  charge  at  his 
next  subsequent  meeting  with  the  senior  class.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are  also  expected  to  offer  to  the 
officiating  student  any  suggestions  they  may  deem  de- 
sirable. 
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Students'  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

This  society  has  been  recently  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty,  which  is  represented  on  each 
one  of  the  committees.  Students  are  ipso  facto  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  ex  officio  members  of  the  Seminary 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  the  exercises  be- 
ing alternately  missionary  and  devotional.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Students'  Missionary  Society  and  its  special 
object  is  to  stimulate  the  missionary  zeal  of  its  members ; 
but  the  name  and  form  of  the  organization  have  been 
changed  for  the  purpose  of  a  larger  and  more  helpful 
co-operation  with  similar  societies. 


Christian  Work 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  affords  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  an  adequate  study  of  the  manifold  forms  of  mod- 
ern Christian  activity.  Students  are  encouraged  to  en- 
gage in  some  form  of  Christian  work  other  than  preach- 
ing, as  it  is  both  a  stimulus  to  devotional  life  and  forms 
an  important  element  in  a  training  for  the  pastorate. 
Regular  work  in  several  different  lines  has  been  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  committees  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
including  services  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  at  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home  and  the  Old  Couples'  Home,  Wilkin s-' 
burg,  and  at  two  Missions  in  the  downtown  district  of 
Pittsburgh.  Several  students  have  had  charge  of  mis- 
sion churches  in  various  parts  of  the  city  while  others 
have  been  assistants  in  Sunday  School  work  or  have  con- 
ducted Teacher  Training  Classes.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  settlement  work  have  unusual  opportunities  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  this  form  of  social  ac- 
tivity at  the  Wood's  Run  Industrial  Home,  the  Kingsley 
House,  and  the  Heinz  Settlement. 
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Bureau  of  Preaching  Supply 

A  bureau  of  preaching  supply  has  been  organized  by 
the  Faculty  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  supply  work, 
as  request  comes  in  from  the  vacant  churches.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  secure  places  for  students  either  by  ad- 
vertising or  by  application  to  Presbyterial  Committees. 
The  allotment  of  places  is  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
members  of  the  senior  class  and  regularly  enrolled 
graduate  students  have  the  preference  over  the  middle 
class,  and  the  middle  class  in  turn  over  the  junior. 

Rules  Governing  the  Distribution  of  Calls  for 
Preaching 

1.  All  allotment  of  preaching    will    be    made    directly    from    the 

President's  Office  by  the  President  of  the  Seminary  or  a 
member  of  the  Faculty. 

2.  Calls  for  preaching  will  be  assigned  in  alphabetical  order,  the 

members  of  the  senior  class  having  the  preference,  followed 
in  turn  by  the  middle  and  junior  classes. 

3.  In  case  a  church  names  a  student  in  its  request,  the  call  will 

be  offered  to  the  person  mentioned;  if  he  decline,  it  will  be 
assigned  according  to  Rule  2,  and  the  church  will  be  notified. 

4.  If  a  student  who  has  accepted  an  assignment  finds  it  impossible 

to  fill  the  engagement,  he  is  to  notify  the  office,  when  a  new 
arrangement  will  be  made  and  the  student  thus  giving  up 
an  appointment  will  lose  his  turn  as  provided  for  under  Rule 
2 ;  but  two  students  who  have  received  appointments  from 
the  office  may  exchange  with  each  other. 

5.  All  students  supplying  churches  regularly  are  expected  to  re- 

port this  fact  and  their  names  will  not  be  included  in  the  al- 
phabetic roll  according  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  2. 

6.  When  a  church  asks  the  Faculty  to  name  a  candidate  from  the 

senior  or  post-graduate  classes,  Rule  2  in  regard  to  alphabetic 
order  will  not  apply,  but  the  person  sent  will  lose  his  turn. 
In  other  words,  a  student  will  not  be  treated  both  as  a  candi- 
date and  as  an  occasional  supply. 

7.  Graduate   students,   complying  with  Rule   4   governing  scholar- 

ship aid,  will  be  put  in  the  roll  of  the  senior  class. 

8.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  calls  for  all  the  senior  class  any  week, 

the  assignments  the  following  week  will  commence  at  the 
point  in  the  roll  where  they  left  off  the  previous  week,  but 
no  middler  will  be  sent  any  given  week  until  all  the  seniors 
are  assigned.  The  middle  class  will  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  seniors,  i.  e.,  every  member  of  the  class  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  go,  before  the  head  of  the  roll  is  as- 
signed a  second  time.  No  junior  will  be  sent  out  until  all 
the  members  of  the  two  upper  classes  are  assigned,  but,  like 
the  members  of  the  senior  and  middle  classes,  each  member 
will  have  an  equal  chance. 
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9.  These  rules  in  regard  to  preaching  are  regulations  of  the  Fac- 

ulty and  as  such  are  binding  on  all  matriculants  of  the  Sem- 
inary. A  student  who  disregards  them  or  interferes  with 
their  enforcement  will  make  himself  liable  to  discipline,  and 
forfeit  his  right  to  receive  scholarship  aid. 

10.  A  student  receiving  an  invitation   directly  is  at   liberty  to   fill 

the  engagement,  but  must  notify  the  office,  and  will  lose* 
his  turn  according  to  Rule  2. 


Library 

The  Library  of  the  Seminary  is  now  housed  in  its 
new  home  in  Swift  Hall,  the  south  wing  of  the  group  of 
new  buildings  dedicated  at  the  Commencement  season, 
1916.  This  steel  frame  and  fire-proof  structure  is  English 
Collegiate  Gothic  in  architectural  design  and  provides 
the  Library  with  an  external  equipment  which,  for  beauty 
and  completeness,  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  theolog- 
ical institution  on  this  continent.  The  handsome  beam- 
ceilinged  reading  room  is  furnished  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture.  It  is  equipped  with  individual  reading 
lamps  and  accommodates  many  hundred  circulating 
volumes,  besides  reference  books  and  current  periodicals. 
Adjoining  this  are  rooms  for  library  administration. 
There  is  also  a  large,  quiet  seminar  room  for  all  those 
who  wish  to  conduct  researches,  where  the  volumes  that 
the  Library  contains  treating  particular  subjects  may  be 
assembled  and  used  at  convenience.  A  stack  room  with 
a  capacity  for  150  to  160  thousand  volumes  has  been  pro- 
vided and  now  has  a  steel  stack  equipment  with  space 
for  about  50,000  volumes. 

The  Library  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  a 
unique  hymnological  collection  of  great  value.  It  con- 
sists of  9  to  10  thousand  volumes  assembled  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Warrington,  of  Philadelphia.  During  his 
lifetime  Mr.  Warrington  made  the  study  of  Church  Music 
his  chief  pastime  and  had  gathered  together  all  the  ma- 
terial of  any  value  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica dealing  with  his  favorite  theme.  The  Library  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  this  note- 
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worthy  collection,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  enhance 
the  work  of  the  music  department  of  the  Seminary  but 
offers  to  scholars  and  investigators,  interested  in  the  field 
of  British  and  American  Church  Music,  facilities  un- 
equaled  by  any  theological  collection  in  the  country.  The 
collection  together  with  Mr.  Warrington's  original  cata- 
logue and  bibliographical  material  occupies  a  separate 
room  in  the  new  building.  The  latter  has  been  arranged 
and  placed  in  new  filing  cabinets,  thus  rendering  it  con- 
venient and  accessible.  Already  in  recent  years,  before 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Warrington's  collection  had  been 
thought  of  for  the  Library,  the  department  of  hymnology 
had  been  enlarged,  and  embraced  much  that  relates  to  the 
history  and  study  of  Church  Music. 

Other  departments  of  the  library  also  have  been* 
built  up  and  are  now  much  more  complete.  The  mediae- 
val writers  of  Europe  are  well  represented  in  excellent 
editions,  and  the  collection  of  authorities  on  the  Papacy 
is  quite  large.  These  collections,  both  for  secular  and 
church  history,  afford  great  assistance  in  research  and 
original  work.  The  department  of  sermons  is  supplied 
with  the  best  examples  of  preaching — ancient  and  mod- 
ern— while  every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  literature 
which  bears  upon  the  complete  furnishing  of  the  preacher 
and  evangelist.  To  this  end  the  missionary  literature- 
is  rich  in  biography,  travel,  and  education.  Constant 
additions  of  the  best  writers  on  the  oriental  languages 
and  Old  Testament  history  are  being  made,  and  the  li- 
brary grows  richer  in  the  works  of  the  best  scholars  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  department  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  is  well  developed  and  being  increased,  not 
only  by  the  best  commentaries  and  exegetical  works,  but 
also  by  those  which  through  history,  essay,  and  sociolo- 
gical study  illuminate  and  portray  the  times,  people,  and 
customs  of  the  Gospel  Age.  The  library  posesses  a 
choice  selection  of  works  upon  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ethics,  and  additions  are  being  made  of  volumes  which 
discuss   the   fundamental   principles.      While   it  is  not 
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thought  desirable  to  include  every  author,  the  leading 
writers  are  given  a  place  without  regard  to  their  creed. 
Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  those  writers  who 
-deal  with  the  great  social  problems  and  the  practical 
.application  of  Christianity  to  the  questions  of  ethical  and 
^social  life. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  at  present  is, 
approximately,  35,000.  This  reckoning  is  exclusive  of 
the  Warrington  collection  and  neither  does  it  include 
unbound  pamphlet  material.  Over  one  hundred  period- 
icals are  currently  received,  not  including  annual  reports, 
year  books,  government  documents,  and  irregular  con- 
tinuations. A  modern  card  catalogue,  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, covers,  at  the  present  time,  a  great  majority  of 
sfche  bound  volumes  in  the  library. 

The  library  is  open  on  week  days  to  all  ministers 
and  others,  without  restriction  of  creed,  subject  to  the 
.same  rules  as  apply  to  students.  Hours  are  from  9  to 
4  daily  except  Saturdays ;  Saturdays,  from  9  to  12. 

No  formal  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is 
given  at  present,  but  it  is  desired  that  individual  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  know  how  to  use  library  tools  intelli- 
tgently  shall  feel  free  to  ask  for  individual  instruction, 
mnd  the  librarians  are  glad  to  cooperate  with  any  depart- 
ment in  arranging  for  class  work. 

The  library  is  essentially  theological,  though  it  in- 
cludes much  not  to  be  strictly  denned  by  that  term;  for 
^general  literature  the  students  have  access  to  the  Car- 
raiegie  Library,  which  is  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  Seminary  buildings. 

The  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing  Memorial 

Fund,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  has  been  founded 

'by  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  memory 

of  her  father,  the  late  James  L.  Shields  of  Blairsville, 

^Pennsylvania. 

The  library  is  receiving  the  following  periodicals : 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Re-  American  Journal  of  Archaeology. 
.view.  American  Journal  of  Philology. 
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American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology 

American  Journal  of  Theology. 

American  Lutheran  Survey. 

Ancient  Egypt. 

Art  and  Archaeology. 

Assembly  Herald. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Auburn  Seminary  Record. 

Biblical  Review. 

Biblical  World. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

British  Weekly. 

Catholic  Historical  Review. 

Chinese  Recorder. 

Christian  Commonwealth. 

Christian  Educator. 

Christian  Endeavor  World. 

Christian   Statesman. 

Christian  Work. 

Churchman. 

Congregationalist. 

Constructive  Quarterly. 

Contemporary  Reyiew. 

Continent. 

Cumulative   Book   Index. 

East  and  West. 

Educational  Review. 

Expositor. 

Expository  Times. 

Glory  of  Israel. 

Harvard  Theological  Review. 

Herald  and  Presbyter. 

Hibbert  Journal. 

Hcmiletic  Review. 

Independent. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

Journal  Asiatique. 

Journal  of  American  Oriental 
Society. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaeology. 

Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

Journal  of  Presbyterian  Histor- 
ical Society. 

Journal  of  the   Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 

Journal  of  Society  of  Oriental 
Research. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 

Krest'anske  Listy. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

Lutheran  Quarterly. 

Mittheilungen  und  Nachrichten 
des  Deutschen  Paliistina-Vereins 


Missionary  Herald. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

Moslem  World. 

Nation,  The 

National  Geographic  Magazine. 

Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

North  American  Review. 

Outlook. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 

Prayer  and  Work  for  Israel. 

Presbyterian. 

Presbyterian  Banner. 

Princeton  Review. 

Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin. 

Quarterly  Register  of  Reformed 

Churches. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Reader's  Guide. 
Reader's  Guide  Supplement. 
Reformed   Church   Review. 
Religious  Education. 
Revue  Biblique. 
Revue  D'Assyriologie. 
Revue  de  L'Histoire  des  Religions. 
Sailors'  Magazine. 
Social  Service  Review. 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology, 

Proceedings. 
Survey,  The 

Theologische  Literaturzeitung. 
Theologisches  Literaturblatt. 
Theologische  Studien  und  Krit- 

iken. 
Theologisch  Tijdschrift. 
United  Presbyterian. 
Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde 

des  Morgenlandes. 
Wisconsin  Presbyterian. 
World  Outlook. 
Yale  Review. 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgen- 

liindischen  Gesellschaft. 
Zeitschrift    des    Deutschen    Pa- 
liistina-Vereins. 
Zeitschrift   fiir   Alttestamentliche 

Wissenschaft. 
Zeitschrift    fiir    Assyriologie    und 

Verwandte  Gebiete. 
Zeitscrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Neutestamentliche 

Wissenschaft. 
Zeitschrift   fiir   Wissenschaftliche 

Theologie. 
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Physical  Training 

In  1912  the  Seminary  opened  its  own  gymnasium 
in  the  new  dormitory.  This  gymnasium  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus.  Its  floor  and 
walls  are  properly  spaced  and  marked  for  basket  ball 
and  handball  courts.  It  is  open  to  students  five  hours 
daily.  The  students  also  have  access  to  the  public  ten- 
nis courts  in  West  Park. 

Expenses 

A  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  year  is  required  to  be  paid  to 
the  contingent  fund  for  the  heating  and  care  of  the  li- 
brary and  lecture  rooms.  Students  residing  in  the  dor- 
mitory and  in  rented  rooms  pay  an  additional  twenty 
dollars  for  natural  gas  and  service. 

All  students  who  reside  in  the  dormitory  are  re- 
quired to  take  their  meals  in  the  Seminary  dining  hall. 
The  price  for  boarding  is  four  dollars  per  week.* 

Prospective  students  may  gain  a  reasonable  idea  of 
their  necessary  expenses  from  the  following  table : 

Contingent  Fee ,.  $      30 

Boarding  for  32  weeks   128 

Books '. 25 

Gymnasium  fee 2 

Sundries 15 

Total $   200 

Students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  should  ap- 
ply for  aid,  through  their  Presbyteries,  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  sums  thus  acquired  may  be  supple- 
mented from  the  scholarship  funds  of  the  Seminary. 

Scholarship  Aid 

1.  All  students  needing  financial  assistance  may  re- 
ceive a  maximum  of  $100  per  annum  from  the  scholar- 
ship fund  of  the  Seminary. 

♦During  the  current  term,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  food,  the 
price  of  boarding  was  raised  to  $5.50  per  week. 
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2.  The  distribution  is  made  in  four  installments: 
on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  October,  December,  February, 
and  April. 

3.  A  student  whose  grade  falls  below  "C",  or  75 
per  cent.,  or  who  has  five  absences  from  class  exercises 
without  satisfactory  excuse,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  aid 
from  this  source.  The  following  are  not  considered  valid 
grounds  for  excuse  from  recitations:  (1)  work  on  Pres- 
bytery parts;  (2)  preaching  or  evangelistic  engagements, 
unless  special  permission  has  been  received  from  the 
Faculty  (Application  must  be  made  in  writing  for  such 
permission.) ;  (3)  private  business,  unless  imperative. 

4.  A  student  who  so  desires,  may  borrow  his  schol- 
arship aid,  with  the  privilege  of  repayment  after  gradua- 
tion ;  this  loan  to  be  without  interest. 

5.  A  student  must  take,  as  the  minimum,  twelve 
(12)  hours  of  recitation  work  per  week  in  order  to  obtain 
scholarship  aid  and  have  the  privilege  of  a  room  in  the 
Seminary  dormitory.  Work  in  Elocution  and  Music  is 
regarded  as  supplementary  to  these  twelve  hours. 

6.  Post-graduate  students  are  not  eligible  to  schol- 
arship aid,  and,  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  occupy- 
ing a  room  in  the  dormitory,  must  take  twelve  hours  of 
recitation  and  lecture  work  per  week. 

7.  Students  marrying  during  their  course  of  study 
at  the  Seminary  will  not  be  eligible  to  scholarship  aid. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  those  who  enter  the  Seminary 
married. 

Loan  Fund 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1864,  has  founded  a  loan  fund  by  gift  of  $200.  Needy 
students  can  borrow  small  sums  from  this  fund  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

Donations  and  Bequests 

All  donations  or  bequests  to  the  Seminary  should  be 
made  to  the  ' '  Trustees  of  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
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inary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  located  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania". 
The  proper  legal  form  for  making  a  bequest  is  as  follows : 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  incorporated 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following: — 

Note : —  If  the  person  desires  the  Seminary  to  get  the 
full  amount  designated,  free  of  tax,  the  following  state- 
ment should  be  added : — The  collateral  inheritance  tax  to 
be  paid  out  of  my  estate. 

In  this  connection  the  present  financial  needs  of  the 
Seminary  may  be  arranged  in  tabular  form : 

Chair  of  Apologetics $100,000 

Apartment  for  Professors    50,000 

Chair  of  Missions    100,000 

Museum 25,000 

Library  Fund 30,000 

Two  Fellowships,  $10,000  each 20,000 

The  Memorial  idea  may  be  carried  out  either  in  the 
erection  of  one  of  these  buildings  or  in  the  endowment  of 
any  of  the  funds.  During  the  past  eight  years  the  Sem- 
inary has  made  considerable  progress  in  securing  new 
equipment  and  additions  to  the  endowment  funds.  One 
of  the  recent  gifts  was  that  of  $100,000  to  endow  the 
President's  Chair.  This  donation  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  W.  Conkling,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1861.  In  May,  1912,  the  new  dormitory  building,  costing 
$146,097,  was  dedicated,  and  four  years  later,  May  4, 
1916,  Herron  Hall  and  Swift  Hall,  the  north  and  south 
wings  of  the  new  quadrangle,  were  dedicated.  During 
this  period  the  Seminary  has  also  received  the  endow- 
ment of  a  missionary  lectureship  from  the  late  Mr.  L.  H. 
Severance,  of  Cleveland ;  and,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Breed,  an  endowment  of  $15,000  for  the  instructor  ship 
in  music;  as  well  as  eight  scholarships  amounting  to 
$22,331.10. 

During  the  past  year,  a  lectureship  has  been  created 
by  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs  Janet  I.  Watson,  of  Colum- 
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bus,  Ohio  in  memory  of  her  husband  Rev.  Robert  A.- 
Watson, a  member  of  the  class  of  1874.     Mrs.  Watson  has 
also  founded  the  James  L.   Shields  Book  Purchasing 
Memorial  Fund,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  in  memory 
of  her  father  the  late  James  L.  Shields  of  Blairsville- 
Pennsylvania. 

The  whirlwind  campaign  of  October  24 — November 
3,  1913,  resulted  in  subscriptions  amounting  to  $135,000.. 
This  money  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration Building,  to  take  the  place  of  Seminary  HalL. 
A  friend  of  the  Seminary  has  subscribed  $50,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel;  as  soon  as  conditions  in  the  busi- 
ness world  become  more  normal,  the  chapel  will  be- 
erected  according  to  plans  already  adopted.  Last  year 
an  effort  was  made  to  raise  an  additional  $150,000  to 
cover  a  deficit  of  $88,000  incurred  in  the  erection  of 
Memorial  Hall  and  Herron  and  Swift  Halls,  and  in 
addition  to  enlarge  the  endowment  funds  of  the  Semi- 
nary. Attention  is  called  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
Seminary — the  endowment  of  additional  professorships- 
and  the  completion  of  the  building  program. 

Reports  to  Presbyteries 

Presbyteries  having  students  under  their  care  re- 
ceive annual  reports  from  the  Faculty  concerning  the 
attainments  of  the  students  in  scholarship,  and  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  exercises  of  the  Seminary. 

List  of  Scholarships 

1.  The    Thomas    Patterson    Scholarship,    founded    in     1829,    by 

Thomas  Patterson,  of  Upper  St.  Clair,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

2.  The  McNeely  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Nancy  McNeely,  of 

Steubenville,   Ohio. 

3.  The  Dornan  Scholarship  founded  by  James  Dornan,  of  Wash- 

ington County,  Pa. 

4.  The  O'Hara  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Harmar  Denny,   of 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5.  The  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robin  Smith,  of  Allegheny 

County,  Pa. 

6.  The  Ohio  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robert  W.  Smith,  of." 

Fairfield  County,  O. 
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7.  The  Dickinson  Scholarship,  founded  hy  Rev.  Richard  W.  Dick- 

inson, D.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 

8.  The   Jane   McCrea   Patterson   Scholarship,   founded   by   Joseph 

Patterson,  of  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

9.  The  Hamilton  Scott  Easter  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hamilton 

Easter,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

10.  The   Corning  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hanson   K.   Corning,   of 

New  York  City. 

11.  The  Emma  B.   Corning  Scholarship,   founded  by  her  husband, 

Hanson  K.   Corning,  of  New  York  City. 

12.  The  Susan  C.  Williams  Scholarship,  founded  by  her  husband, 

Jesse  L.  Williams,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

13.  The  Mary  P.  Keys  Scholarship,  No.  1,  founded  by  herself. 

14.  The  Mary  P.  Keys  Scholarship,  No.  2,  founded  by  herself. 

15.  The  James  L.   Carnaghan   Scholarship,   founded   by  James   L. 

Carnaghan,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

16.  The  A.  M.  Wallingford  Scholarship,  founded  by  A.  M.  Walling- 

ford,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

17.  The   Alexander   Cameron    Scholarship,    founded    by    Alexander 

Cameron,  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 

18.  The  "First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kittanning,   Pa."   Scholar- 

ship. 

19.  The  Rachel  Dickson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rachel  Dickson, 

of  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

20.  The  Isaac  Cahill  Scholarship,  founded  by  Isaac  Cahill,  of  Bu- 

cyrus,  O. 

21.  The  Margaret  Cahill  Scholarship,  founded  by  Isaac  Cahill,  of 

Bucyrus,  O. 

22.  The  "H.  E.  B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

23.  The  "C.  C.  B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

24.  The  Koonce  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Koonce,  of 

Clark,  Mercer  County,  Pa. 

25.  The  Fairchild  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Elias  R.  Fairchild, 

D.  D.,  of  Mendham,  N.  J. 

26.  The  Allen  Scholarship,   founded  by  Dr.   Richard   Steele,   Exec- 

tor,  from  the  estate  of  Electa  Steele  Allen,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

27.  The   "L.   M.   R.    B."   Scholarship,   founded   by   Rev.    Charles   C. 

Beatty,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

28      The   "M.    A.    C.    B."    Scholarship,    founded   by   Rev.    Charles   C. 
Beatty,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

29.  The  Sophia  Houston  Carothers  Scholarship,  founded  by  herself. 

30.  The  Margaret  Donahey  Scholarship,  founded  by  Margaret  Dona- 

hey,  of  Washington  County,  Pa. 

31.  The  Melancthon  W.   Jacobus   Scholarship,   founded  by  will  of 

his  deceased  wife. 

32.  The   Charles   Burleigh   Conkling   Scholarship,    founded   by   his 

father,  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Conkling,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 
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33.  The  Redstone  Memorial  Scholarship,  founded  in  honor  of  Red- 

stone Presbytery. 

34.  The  John  Lee  Scholarship,  founded  by  himself. 

35.  The  James  McCord  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  D.  McCord,  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

36.  The  Elisha  P.  Swift  Scholarship. 

37.  The  Gibson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Charles  Gibson,  of  Law- 

rence County,  Pa. 

38.  The  New  York  Scholarship. 

39.  The    Mary   Foster    Scholarship,    founded    by    Mary    Foster,    of 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

40.  The  Lea  Scholarship,  founded  in  part  by  Rev.  Richard  Lea  and 

by  the  Seminary. 

41.  The  Kean  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  William  F.   Kean,  of 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

42.  The  Murry  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murry,  D. 

D.,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

43.  The  Moorehead  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Moore- 

head,    of  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

44.  The   Craighead   Scholarship,   founded   by   Rev.   Richard   Craig- 

head, of  Meadville,  Pa. 

45.  The  George  H.   Starr  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  George  H. 

Starr,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

46.  The  William  R.   Murphy  Scholarship,   founded  by  William   R. 

Murphy,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

47.  The  Mary  A.  McClurg  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Mary  A. 

McClurg. 

48.  The  Catherine  R.  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  by  Catherine  R. 

Negley. 

49.  The  Jane  C.  Dinsmore  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jane  C.  Dins- 

more. 

50.  The   Samuel   Collins   Scholarship,   founded   by   Samuel   Collins. 

51.  The  A.  G.  McCandless  Scholarship,  founded  by  A.  G.  McCand- 

less,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
52-53.  The  W.  G.  and  Charldtte  T.  Taylor  Scholarships,  founded  by 
Rev.  W.  G.  Taylor,  D.  D. 

54.  The  William  A.  Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F.  Rob- 

inson in  memory  of  his  father. 

55.  The  Alexander  C.   Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F. 

Robinson  in  memory  of  his  brother. 

56.  The  David  Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F.  Robinson 

in  memory  of  his  brother. 
57-58.   The  Robert  and  Charles  Gardner  Scholarships,   founded  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Hogg  Gardner  in  memory  of  her  sons. 

59.  The  Joseph  Patterson,  Jane  Patterson,  and  Rebecca  Leech 
Patterson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Patterson, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■60.  The  Jane  and  Mary  Patterson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Patterson. 
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61.  The  Joseph   Patterson   Scholarship,   founded   by   Mrs.   Joseph 

Patterson. 

62.  The    William   Woodward    Eells    Scholarship,    founded    by    hia 

daughter,  Anna  Sophia  Eells. 
♦63.  The  Andrew  Reed  Scholarship,  founded  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
M.  Reed. 

64.  The  Bradford  Scholarship,  founded  by  Benjamin  Rush  Brad- 

ford. 

65.  The  William  Irwin  Nevin  Scholarship,  founded  by  Theodore 

Hugh  Nevin  and  Hannah  Irwin  Nevin. 


♦Special  Prize  Scholarship   (vide  p.  59.), 
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Courses  of  Study 

A  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  curriculum  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1910-11,  and 
additional  modifications  have  been  introduced  in  subse- 
quent years.  The  growth  of  the  elective  system  in  col- 
leges has  resulted  in  a  wide  variation  in  the  equipment 
of  the  students  entering  the  Seminary,  and  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  scope  of  practical  Christian  activity  has  neces- 
sitated a  specialized  training  for  ministerial  candidates. 
In  recognition  of  these  conditions,  the  curriculum  has 
been  modified  in  the  following  particulars : 

The  elective  system  has  been  introduced  with  such 
restrictions  as  seemed  necessary  in  view  of  the  general 
aim  of  the  Seminary. 

The  elective  courses  are  confined  largely  to  the 
senior  year,  except  that  students  who  have  already  com- 
pleted certain  courses  of  the  Seminary  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  them  again,  but  may  select  from  the  list 
of  electives  such  courses  as  will  fill  in  the  entire  quota 
of  hours. 

Students  who  come  to  the  Seminary  with  inadequate 
preparation  will  be  required  to  take  certain  elementary 
courses,  e.  g.,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Philosophy.  In  some  cases 
this  may  entail  a  four  years '  course  in  the  Seminary,  but 
students  are  urged  to  do  all  preliminary  work  in  colleges. 

Sixteen  hours  of  recitation  and  lecture  work  are  re- 
quired of  Juniors  and  Middlers,  fifteen  hours  of  Seniors, 
and  twelve  hours  of  Graduate  Students.  Elocution  and 
music,  although  required  are  not  counted  in  the  number 
of  hours  stated  above.  Students  desiring  to  take  more 
than  the  required  number  of  hours  must  make  special 
application  to  the  Faculty,  and  no  student  who  falls 
below  the  grade  "A"  in  his  regular  work  will  be  allowed 
to  take  additional  courses. 
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In  the  senior  year  the  only  required  courses  are. 
those  in  Practical  Theology,  N.  T.  Theology,  0.  T. 
Prophecy,  and  introduction  to  the  Epistles.  The  election 
of  the  studies  must  he  on  the  group  system,  one  subject 
being  regarded  as  major  and  another  as  minor,  for  ex- 
ample, a  student  electing  N.  T.  as  a  major  must  take  four 
hours  in  this  department  and  in  addition  must  take  one 
course  in  a  closely  related  subject,  such  as  0.  T.  Theol- 
ogy or  Exegesis.  He  must  also  write  a  thesis  of  not  less 
than  4,000  words  on  some  topic  in  the  department  from 
which  he  has  selected  his  major. 


Hebrew  Language  and  Old  Testament  Literature 

Dr.  Kelso,  Dr.  Culley 

I.     Linguistic  Courses 

The  Hebrew  language  is  studied  from  the  philological  stand- 
point in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the 
Old  Testament.  With  this  end  in  view,  courses  are  offered  which 
will  make  the  student  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  chief  exegetical 
and  critical  problems  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

1.  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  and 
writing  Hebrew  and  the  acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary.  Gen. 
1-20.  Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Juniors.  Re- 
quired.    Asst.  Prof.  Culley. 

2a.  First  Samuel  I-XX  or  Judges.  Rapid  sight  reading  and 
exegesis.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  All  classes. 
Elective.     Asst.  Prof.  Culley. 

2b.  The  Minor  Phophets  or  the  Psalter.  Rapid  sight  reading 
and  exegesis.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and 
Graduates.     Elective.     Asst.  Prof.  Culley. 

3.  Deuteronomy  I-XX.  Hebrew  Syntax.  Davidson's  Hebrew 
Syntax  or  Driver's  Hebrew  Tenses.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year.     Middlers.     Required.     Asst.  Prof.  Culley. 

7a.  Biblical  Aramaic.  Grammar  and  study  of  Daniel 
2:4b — 7:28;  Ezra  4:8 — 6:18;  7:12-26;  Jeremiah  10:11.  Reading 
>of  selected  Aramaic   Papyri  from   Elephantine.      One  hour  weekly 
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throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective.  Asst. 
Prof.  Culley. 

7b.  Elementary  Arabic.  A  beginner's  course  in  Arabic  gram- 
mar is  offered  to  students  interested  in  advanced  Semitic  studies 
or  those  looking  towards  mission  work  in  lands  where  a  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  is  essential.  One  or  two  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the  student.  Asst. 
Prof.  Culley. 

II.     Critical  and  Exegetical  Courses 

A.  Hebrew 

4.  The  Psalter.  An  exegetical  course  on  the  Psalms,  with 
special  reference  to  their  critical  and  theological  problems.  One 
hour  weekly,  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  (1918-19).  Elective 
Prof.  Kelso. 

5.  Isaiah  I-XII,  and  selections  from  XL-LXVI.  An  exegetical 
course  paying  special  attention  to  the  nature  of  prophecy  and 
critical  questions.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors 
(1919-20).     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

6.  Proverbs  and  Job.  The  interpretation  of  selected  passages 
from  Proverbs  and  Job  which  bear  on  the  nature  of  Hebrew  Wisdom 
and  Wisdom  Literature.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Seniors  and  Graduates   (1918-19).     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

Biblia  Hebraica,  ed.  Kittel,  and  the  Oxford  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  the  text-books. 

In  order  to  elect  these  courses,  the  student  must  have  attained  at  least 
Grade  B  in  courses  1  and  3. 

B.  English 

■  8a>.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews.  An  outline  course  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Assyrian  Period  in  which  the  Biblical  material 
is  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  syllabus  and  reference  books.  Two  hours 
weekly  the  first  semester.  Juniors  and  Middlers  (1919-20).  Re- 
quired.    Prof.  Kelso. 

8b.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews.  A  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding course.  The  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  Periods.  Two 
hours  weekly  the  first  semester.  Juniors  and  Middlers  (1918-19). 
Required.     Prof.  Kelso. 

9.  Hexateuchal  Criticism.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the 
modern  view  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Hexateuch.  One 
hour  weekly,  second  semester.  Seniors,  Graduates.  Elective.  Prof. 
Kelso. 

10.  The  Psalter,  Hebrew  Wisdom  and  Wisdom  Literature.     In 

this  course  a  critical  study  is  made  of  the  books  of  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  One  hour  weekly, 
second  semester.  Seniors  and  Graduates  (1920-21).  Elective.  Prof. 
Kelso. 

11.  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  Prophets.  In  this  course  the 
general  principles  of  prophecy  are  treated  and  a  careful  study, is 
made  of  the  chief  prophetic  books.     Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
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theological  and  social  teachings  of  each  prophet.  The  problems  of 
literary  criticism  are  also  discussed.  Syllabus  and  reference  works. 
Required  of  Seniors,  open  to  Graduates.  Two  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Prof.  Kelso. 

12.  The  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  subject 
is  presented  in  lectures,  with  collateral  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester.  Middlers.  Required 
Asst.  Prof.  Culley. 

67.  Biblical  Apocalyptic.  A  careful  study  of  the  Apocalyptic 
element  in  the  Old  Testament  with  special  reference  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  After  a  brief  investigation  of  the  main  features  of  the 
extra-canonical  apocalypses,  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  examined 
in  detail.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and 
•Graduates  (1919-20).     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

69.  The  Book  of  Genesis.  A  critical  exegetical  study  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  in  English  based  upon  the  text  of  the  American 
Revised  Version.  Two  hours  weekly,  one  semester.  Middlers; 
Seniors,  Graduates  (1919-20).     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

All  these  courses  are  based  on  the  English  Version  as  revised 
by  modern  criticism  and  interpreted  by  scientific  exegesis. 


New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis 

Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Eakijs" 

A.     Linguistic. 

13.  Elementary  Course  in  New  Testament  Greek.  The  essen- 
tials of  Greek  Grammar  are  taught.  The  First  Epistle  of  John  and 
part  of  John's  Gospel  are  read.  Attention  is  also  devoted  to  the 
committing  of  vocabulary.  The  text-book  used  is  Huddilston's 
"Essentials  of  New  Testament  Greek".  Required  of  all  Juniors 
not  exempted  by  examination  (see  page  26).  Four  hours  weekly 
first  semester,  three  hours  second  semester.     Mr.  Eakin. 

14.  New  Testament  Greek.  This  course  includes:  —  (1)  Read- 
ing from  the  Greek  N.  T.;  (2)  A  Study  of  N.  T.  Grammar  and  Syn- 
tax; (3)  Committing  to  memory  of  N.  T.  Vocabulary.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Juniors.  Required.  (See  page  26). 
Mr.  Eakin. 

14a.  Sight  Reading  in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  In  this 
course  the  aim  is  to  give  the  student  facility  in  reading  the  New 
Testament  in  its  original  language.  Attention  is  also  devoted  to 
critical  and  exegetical  problems  as  they  are  met  with.  Middlers  and 
Seniors.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Elective.  Mr. 
Eakin. 

14b.  The  Apostolic  Fathers.  A  study  of  The  Didache.  The 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  The  Epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  other  Christian  writings  produced 
in  the  period  immediately  following  New  Testament  times.  The 
•Greek  text  is  used.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Elec- 
tive.   Mr.  Eakin. 
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14c.  Greek  Papyri.  A  study  of  these  ancient  documents,  re- 
covered from  the  sands  of  Egypt,  which  have  revolutionized  our 
conception  of  New  Testament  Greek.  One  hour  weekly  throughout 
the  year.     Elective.     Mr.  Eakin. 

Courses  14b  and  14c  are  given  in  alternate  years:  the  course  of- 
fered in  1918-19  is  14b.  These  courses  are  open  to  all  students  hav- 
ing the  requisite  knowledge  of  Greek. 

15.  Septuagint  Greek.  Selected  portions  of  the  Septuagint 
are  studied,  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to  make  use 
of  this  version  in  his  Old  Testament  study,  and  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  Septuagint  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  New  Testament 
Greek. 

B.     Historical    (English) 

16.  The  Life  of  Christ.  In  this  course  a  thorough  study  is 
made  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  using  as  a  text  book  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, as  arranged  in  the  Harmony  of  Stevens  and  Burton.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Juniors.  Required.  Prof. 
Farmer. 

17.  The  Apostolic  Age.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  prepare 
the  students  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  by 
giving  them  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Apostles,  as  it  is  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Acts.  The  genesis  of  the  Pauline  and  other  Epistles  is 
here  considered  with  the  history  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Two  hours 
weekly,  first  semester.     Middlers.     Required.     Prof.  Farmer. 

C.     Exegetical 

18.  Hermeneutics.  This  subject  is  presented  in  a  brief  course 
of  lectures  in  the  first  semester  of  the  middle  year,  and  is  designed 
as  a  preparation  for  course  20.  The  various  types  of  exegesis  which 
have  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  Church  are  discussed,  and  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  sound  exegesis  are  pre- 
sented.    Required.     Prof.  Farmer. 

20.  Greek  Exegesis.  In  this  course  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  studied  in  alternate  years 
with  this  twofold  aim:  first,  of  training  the  student  in  correct 
methods  of  exegesis;  and  second,  of  giving  him  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
theological  content  of  the  epistle  under  consideration.  One  hour 
weekly,  first  semester,  three  hours,  second  semester.  Required. 
Prof.  Farmer.     The  epistle  for  1918-19  is  Romans. 

D.        Critical   (Greek) 

19a.  The  Synoptic  Problem.  A  first-hand  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  a  view  to  forming 
an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  relations  between  them.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective. 
Prof.  Farmer. 

19b.  The  Fourth  Gospel.  A  critical  and  exegetical  study  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  question  of  its  authorship  and  its  value  as  history,  and,  second, 
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of  enabling  a  student  to  apprehend  in  some  measure  its  doctrinal 
content.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and 
Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Farmer. 

These  two  courses  are  offered  in  alternate  years,  the  course 
given  in  1918-19  being  19b. 

21.  Introduction  to  the  Epistles.  A  critical  study  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  with  special  reference  to  questions  of  Introduc- 
tion. One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Required  of  Seniors 
and  open  to  Graduates.     Prof.  Farmer. 

22.  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  canon,  text,  etc.,  and  of  critical  problems 
connected  with  individual  N.  T.  books  and  groups  of  books.  Lec- 
tures. Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester.  Juniors.  Required. 
Mr.  Eakin. 

23.  Introduction  to  the  Gospels.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  semester  in  the  Junior  year  this  subject  is  presented  in  lec- 
tures.    Required.     Prof.  Farmer. 


Biblical  Theology 


25.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  comprehen- 
sive historical  study  of  the  religious  institutions,  rites,  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Biblical  material  is  studied  with 
the  aid  of  a  syllabus  and  reference  books.  Two  hours  weekly.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years  (1918-19).  Elective.  Open  to  Middlers, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.     Prof.  Kelso. 

26.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  A  careful  study 
is  made  of  the  N.  T.  literature  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  its  theological  teaching.  While  the  work  con- 
sists primarily  of  original  research  in  the  sources,  sufficient  collat- 
eral reading  is  required  to  insure  an  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Two  hours  weekly"  throughout  the  year.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors,  and  open  to  Graduates.     Prof.  Farmer. 


English  Bible 


Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  English  Bible 
through  the  entire  Seminary  course.  In  fact,  more  time  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  English  than  to  any  other  single  subject. . 
For  graduation,  47  term-hours  of  classroom  work  are  required  of 
each  student.  Of  this  total,  8  term-hours  are  taken  up  with  the 
exact  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  version,  or  in  other 
words,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  student's  time  is  concentrated  on  the 
Bible  in  English.  In  addition  to  this  minimum  requirement,  elec- 
tive courses  occupying  4  term-hours,  are  offered  to  students.  For 
details  in  regard  to  courses  in  the  English  Bible,  see  under  Old 
Testament  Literature,  p.  44f.  and  New  Testament  Literature,  p.  46, 

29.     Homiletics.     The  English  Bible  is  carefully  and  compre- 
hensively studied  for  several  weeks  in  the  department  of  Homiletics: 
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for  homiletical  purposes,  the  object  being  to  determine  the  dis- 
tinctive contents  of  its  separate  parts  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  thus  securing  their  proper  and  consistent  construction  in. 
preaching.      (See  course   45). 


Church  History 

Dr.  S chaff 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  text-book  in  the 
period  of  ancient  Christianity  and  by  lectures  in  the  medieval  and 
modern  periods,  from  600  to  1900.  In  all  courses,  readings  in  the 
original  and  secondary  authorities  are  required  and  maps  are  used. 

30.  The  Ante-Nicene  and  Nicene  Periods,    100   to  600  A.  D. 

This  course  includes  the  constitution,  worship,  moral  code,  and  liter- 
ature of  the  Church,  and  its  gradual  extension  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  Judaism  and  Paganism  from  without,  and  heresy  from 
within;  union  of  Church  and  State;  Monasticism;  the  controversies 
over  the  deity  and  person  of  Christ;  CEcumenical  Councils;  the 
Pelagian  controversy.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.. 
Juniors.     Required.      Prof.  Schaff. 

31.  Medieval  Church  History,  600  to  1517  A.  D. 

(i)  Conversion  of  the  Barbarians;  Mohammedanism;  the 
Papacy  and  Empire;  the  Great  Schism;  social  and  clerical  manners; 
Church  Government  and  Doctrine. 

(ii)  Hildebrand  and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Papacy;  the  Cru- 
sades; Monasticism;  the  Inquisition;  Scholasticism;  the  Sacramen- 
tal system;  the  Universities;  the  Cathedrals. 

(iii)  Boniface  VIII  and  the  Decline  of  the  Papacy;  the  Re- 
formatory Councils;  German  Mysticism;  the  Reformers  before  the. 
Reformation;  Renaissance;  Degeneracy  of  the  papacy. 

(iv)  Symbolics:  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism.  Fif- 
teen lectures.  Three  hours  weekly  (i  &  ii,  first  semester,  iii  &  iv, 
second  semester).     Middlers.     Required.      Prof.  Schaff. 

32.  The  Reformation,  1517  to  1648.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  this  important  movement  from  its  inception  to  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester.  Seniors.  Elective 
Prof.  Schaff. 

33.  Modern  Church  History,-  1648  to  1900.  The  Counter- 
Reformation;  the  development  of  modern  rationalism  and  infidelity, 
and  progress  of  such  movements  as  Wesleyanism  and  beginnings 
of  the  social  application  of  Christianity;  Modern  Missions;  Trac- 
tarian  Movement;  the  Modern  Popes;  the  Vatican  Council;  Tenden- 
cies to  Church  Union.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester,  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Schaff. 

34.  American  Church  History.  The  religious  motives  active 
in  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  the  New  World:  Roman  Catho- 
lic Missions  in  Canada  and  the  South;  the  Puritans, — Roger  Wil- 
liams; Plantations;  the  planting  of  religion  in  Virginia,  New  York, 
Maryland,   Pennsylvania;    the   Great   Awakening;    Francis   Makemie 
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and  Early  Presbyterianism;  Orgnized  Presbyterianism,  the  New 
England  Divinity;  the  German  Churches;  Religion  during  the  Revo- 
lution; Methodism;  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists;  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  and  Christianty;  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
19th  century;  Cooperative  and  Unionistic  movements;  Christian 
literature  and  theological  thought.  One  hour  weekly  throughout 
the  year.     Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Schaff. 

36.  History  of  Presbyterianism.  Its  rise  in  Geneva;  its  de- 
velopment in  France,  Holland,  and  Scotland;  its  planting  and  pro- 
gress in  the  United  States. 


Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics 

De.  Sistowden,  Dr.  Christie 

37.  Theology  Proper.  Sources  of  Theology;  the  Rule  of 
Faith;  God  knowable;  the  method  applied  to  the  study  of  System- 
atic Theology;  nature  and  attributes  of  God;  the  Trinity;  the 
deity  of  Christ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  His  person  and  relation  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son;  the  decrees  of  God.  One  hour  weekly,  first 
semester;  three  hours,  second  semester.  Juniors.  Required.  Prof. 
Snowden. 

38.  Apoiogetics. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  philosophical  basis  of  Theism,  using  Flint's 
""Theism"  as  a  text-book.  Two  hours  weekly  the  first  semester 
Juniors.      Required.      Prof.    Christie. 

(b)  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Apologetics,  course  38a; 
.antitheistic  theories  are  discussed  in  lectures  and  the  class  is  re- 
quired to  read  Flint's  "Antitheistic  Theories."  One  hour  weekly, 
first  semester.     Middlers.     Required.     Prof.  Christie. 

39.  Anthropology,    Christology,    and   the   Doctrines   of   Grace. 

Theories  of  the  origin  of  man;  the  primitive  state  of  man;  the  fall; 
the  covenant  of  grace;  the  person  of  Christ;  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ;  theories  of  the  atonement;  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
atonement;  intercession  of  Christ;  kingly  office;  the  humiliation 
and  exaltation  of  Christ;  effectual  calling,  regeneration,  faith,  justi- 
fication, repentance,  adoption,  and  sanctification;  the  law;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  last  things;  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death;  the  re- 
surrection; the  second  advent  and  its  concomitants.  Two  hours 
first  semester,  three  hours  second  semester.  Middlers.  Required. 
Prof.  Snowden. 

40.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Textbook  and  lectures. 
One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors.  Elective.  Prof. 
Christie. 

41a.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the 
.problems  of  theism  and  antitheistic  theories;  and  a  study  of  the 
theology  of  Ritschl.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Sen- 
iors and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Snowden. 

41b.  The  Psychology  of  Religion.  A  study  of  the  religious 
mature  and  activities  of  the  soul  in  the  light  of  recent  psychology; 
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and  a  course  in  modern  theories  of  the  ultimate  basis  and  nature 
of  religion.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and 
Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.   Snowden. 


Practical  Theology 

Dr.  Breed,  Prof.  Sleeth,  Mr.  Boyd 

Including  Homiletics,  Pastoral  Theology,  Elocution,   Church  Music, 
The  Sacraments,  and  Church  Government. 

A.      Homiletics. 

The  course  in  Homiletics  is  designed  to  be  strictly  progressive, 
keeping  step  with  the  work  in  other  departments.  Students  are  ad- 
vanced from  the  simpler  exercises  to  the  more  abstruse  as  they 
are  prepared  for  this  by  their  advance  in  exegesis  and  theology. 

Certain  books  of  special  reference  are  used  in  the  department 
of  Practical  Theology,  to  which  students  are  referred.  Valuable  new 
books  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  library,  and  special  addi- 
tions, in  large  numbers,  have  been  made  on  subjects  related  to  this 
department,  particularly  Pedagogics,  Bible-class  Work,  Sociology, 
and  Personal  Evangelism. 

42.  Hymnology.  The  place  of  Sacred  Poetry  in  history.  An- 
cient Hymns.  Greek  and  Latin  Hymns.  German  Hymns. 
Psalmody.  English  Hymnology  in  its  three  periods.  Proper  Use 
of  Hymns  and  Psalms  in  Public  Worship.  Text-book:  Breed's 
"History  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn-Tunes".  One  hour  weekly, 
first  semester.  Juniors.  Required.  Prof.  Breed.  (See  "Church 
Music".) 

43.  Public  Prayer.  The  Nature  of  Prayer — Private  and  Pub- 
lic. Elements.  Subjects.  Materials.  Prayer-books.  Errors  in 
Public  Prayer.  Prayers  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 
Lectures.  Two  hours  per  week  for  five  weeks,  second  semester. 
Juniors.     Required.     Prof.   Breed. 

44.  Public  Reading  of  Scripture.  Place  of  Scripture  Read- 
ing in  Public  Worship.  Scriptural  illustrations.  Rules  for  selec- 
tion and  arrangement.  Four  comprehensive  rules  of  Elocution. 
Lectures.  Six  exercises,  second  semester.  Juniors.  Required. 
Prof.  Breed.   (See  also  "Elocution".) 

45.  Preparatory  Homiletics.  General  survey  of  the  Scriptures 
for  homiletical  purposes.  The  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  Relation  of 
the  different  parts  to  each  other.  Nature  of  the  various  Covenants. 
The  Law.  The  Mission  of  Christ.  The  extension  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles.  Definition  of  Scripture  terms  commonly  used  in 
preaching.  Textual  Analysis  for  homiletical  purposes.  Lectures. 
Thirteen  exercises,  second  semester.  Juniors.  Required.  Prof. 
Breed.      (See  course  29). 

46.  Homiletics  Proper.  Sermon  Construction,  Argument,  Il- 
lustration, etc.     Lectures  on  the  Narrative  Sermon,  the  Expository 
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Sermon,  Sermons  to  Children,  and  Sermons  in  Courses.  Text-book; 
Breed's  "Preparing  to  Preach".  Lectures.  Weekly  exercises  in 
sermonizing  with  criticism.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Middlers.      Required.      Prof.  Breed. 

47.  Sacred  Rhetoric.  The  Art  of  Securing  Attention.  The 
Art  of  Extemporaneous  Discourse.  The  prayer-meeting  "and  prayer- 
meeting  talks.  Pulpit  Manners.  Style.  The  Philosophy  of  Preach- 
ing. Special  Lectures  on  the  Evangelistic  Sermon,  Special  Sermon, 
Illustrated  Sermon,  and  Doctrinal  Sermon.  Weekly  preaching  in 
the  Chapel  before  the  faculty,  students,  and  others.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.     Seniors.      Required.      Prof.   Breed. 

48.  Pulpit  Delivery  and  Drill.  Members  of  the  class  meet  the 
professor  in  groups  and  are  drilled  individually.  One  hour  weekly 
throughout  the  year.      Elective.      Prof.  Breed. 

49.  Evangelism.  The  pastor's  personal  and  private  work. 
Individual  work  for  individuals.  Methods.  Five  exercises,  second 
semester.      Seniors   and    Graduates.      Elective.      Prof.    Breed. 


B.     Elocution 

50.  Vocal  Technique.  Training  of  the  voice.  Practice  of  the 
Art  of  Breathing.  Mechanism  of  Speech.  One  hour  weekly  through- 
out the  year.     Juniors.     Required.     Prof.   Sleeth. 

51.  Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Reading  from  the 
platform.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Middlers.  Elec- 
tive.    Prof.  Sleeth. 

52.«  Speaking,  with  special  reference  to  enunication,  phrasing, 
and  modulation.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors. 
Elective.      Prof.  Sleeth. 


C.      Church  Music 

The  object  of  the  course  is  primarily  to  instruct  the  student  in 
the  practical  use  of  desirable  Church  Music;  after  that,  to  acquaint 
him,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  a  limited  time,  with  good  music  in 
general. 

53.  Hymn  Tunes.  History,  Use,  Practice.  Text-book:  Breed's 
"History  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn-Tunes".  One  hour  weekly, 
first  semester.      Juniors.      Required.      Mr.  Boyd. 

54.  Practical  Church  Music.  Choirs,  Organs,  Sunday-School 
Music,  Special  Musical  Services,  Congregational  Music.  Thorough 
examination  of  tunes  in  the  "Hymnal".  One  hour  weekly.  Juniors, 
second  semester;   Middlers,  entire  year.     Required.     Mr.  Boyd. 

55.  Musical  Appreciation.  Illustrations  and  Lectures.  One 
hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Seniors.     Elective.     Mr.   Boyd. 

56.  In  alternate  years,  classes  in  vocal  sight  reading  and  choir 
drill.  Students  who  have  sufficient  musical  experience  are  given 
opportunity  for  practice  in  choir  direction  or  organ  playing.  Anthem 
selection  and  study.  One  hour  weekly- throughout  the  year.  Open 
to  students  of  all  classes.     Elective.     Mr.  Boyd. 
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D.      The  Cecilia  Choir 

The  Cecilia  Choir  is  a  mixed  chorus  of  sixteen  voices,  with  a 
number  of  substitute  singers.  It  was  organized  by  Mr.  Boyd  to  il- 
lustrate the  work  of  the  Musical  Department  of  the  Seminary.  It 
is  in  attendance  every  Monday  evening  at  the  Senior  Preaching 
Service  to  lead  in  the  singing  and  furnish  model  exercises  in  the  use 
of  anthems  in  worship.  Several  concerts  are  given  each  year  to 
illustrate  certain  important  principles;  and  an  annual  concert  dur- 
ing commencement  week.  Concerts  are  also  given  from  time  to 
time  in  various  cburches. 

E.     Poimenics. 

57.  Pastoral  Theology.  Scriptural  Warrant.  Nature  of  the 
Office.  Functions  and  Duties.  Revivals.  Professional  evangelism. 
The  Sunday-School.  Benevolences.  Reforms,  etc.  One  hour  week- 
ly tbroughout  the  year.     Seniors.     Required.     Prof.  Breed. 

58.  Pedagogics.  History,  Nature,  and  Methods.  Catechetics, 
Normal  class  work,  and  teacher  training.  Fifteen  exercises,  first 
and  second  semesters.  Lectures  and  books  of  reference.  Seniors 
and  Graduates.      Elective.      Prof.  Breed. 

F.     The  Sacraments 

59.  Relation  of  the  Sacramental  System  to  Doctrine  and 
Polity.  Various  Forms.  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament.  Sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Testament.  Method  of  Administration.  Sacra- 
mental Services  and  Addresses.  One  hour  weekly,  first  semester. 
Middlers.      Required.      Prof.  Breed. 

G.     Church  Government 

60.  Relation  of  Government  to  Doctrine.  Various  Forms. 
Presbyterian  Law.  Presbyterian  Discipline.  Text-book:  Moore's 
Digest.  Lectures.  One  hour  weekly,  second  semester.  Middlers. 
Required.     Prof.  Breed. 


Christian  Ethics  and  Sociology 

Dr.  Snowden,  Dr.  Farmer 

61a.  Christian  Ethics.  The  Theory  of  Ethics  considered  con- 
structively from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  Faith.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and  graduates.  Elective 
Dr.  Snowden. 

61b.  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  This  course 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament, 
rightly  interpreted  and  applied,  afford  ample  guidance  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  her  efforts  to  meet  the  conditions  and  problems 
which  modern  society  presents.     After  an  introductory  discussion 
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of  the  social  teaching  of  the  Prophets  and  the  condition  and  struc- 
ture of  society  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  course  takes  up  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  as  it  bears  upon  the  conditions  and  problems  which 
must  be  met  in  the  task  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon 
the  earth,  and  concludes  with  a  study  of  the  application  of  Christ's 
teaching  to  the  social  order  of  the  Gr^co-Roman  world  as  set  forth 
in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the 
year.     Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.      Prof.  Farmer. 


Missions  and  Comparative  Religion 

Dr.  Kelso,  Dr.  Culley 

The  Edinburgh  Missionary  Council  suggested  certain  special 
studies  for  missionary  candidates  in  addition  to  the  regular  Semi- 
nary curriculum.  These  additional  studies  were  Comparative 
Religion,  Phonetics,  and  the  History  and  Methods  of  Missionary 
Enterprise.  Thorough  courses  in  Comparative  Religion  and  Phonet- 
ics have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  while  a  brief  lecture 
course  on  the  third  subject  is  given  by  various  members  of  the 
faculty.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  institution  to  develop  this  depart- 
ment more  fully. 

63.  Modern  Missions.  A  study  of  fields  and  modern  methods; 
each  student  is  required  to  either  read  a  missionary  biography  or  in- 
vestigate a  missionary  problem.  One  hour  weekly,  first  semester, 
Elective.      Seniors  and  Graduates. 

64.  Lectures  on  Missions.  In  addition  to  the  instruction 
regularly  given  in  the  department  of  Church  History,  lectures  on 
Missions  are  delivered  from  time  to  time  by  able  men  who  are 
practically  familiar  with  the  work.  The  students  have  been  ad- 
dressed during  the  past  year  by  several  returned  missionaries. 

65.  Comparative  Religion.  A  Study  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  religion,  with  special  investigation  of  Primitive  Reli- 
gion, Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Islam,  with  regard  to 
their  bearing  on  Modern  Missions.  Two  hours  weekly.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  (1919-20).  Elective.  Open  to  Middlers,  Seniors, 
and  Graduates.     Prof.  Kelso. 

68.  Phonetics.  A  study  of  phonetics  and  the  principles  of 
language  with  special  reference  to  the  mission  field.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Elective.  Open  to  all  classes.  Asst. 
Prof.  Culley. 

7b.     Elementary  Arabic.      (see  page  44). 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 


Required  Studies 


Junior  Class 


First  Semester: 


Hours 
Per  Week 


Second  Semester: 


Hours 
Per  Week 


Hebrew 4 

OT  History 2 

Life   of  Christ  and    His- 
tory of  NT  Times.  ...    2 

NT  Greek 1 

*NT    Greek    (elementary 

course)   4 

Church  History 2 

Apologetics 2 

Theology 1 

^Philosophy     and     Meta- 
physics     2 

Hymnology 1 

Elocution 1 

Hymn  Tunes 1 


Hebrew 4 

Life  of  Christ  and  His- 
tory of  NT  Times ...  2' 

NT  Introduction % 

NT   Greek    1 

*NT    Greek     (elementary 

course)   3 

Church  History 2 

Theology 3 

*Philosophy     and     Meta- 
physics   2 

Preparatory  Homiletics  2 

Elocution 1 

Church  Music 1 


Middle  Class 


OT  Exegesis    2 

OT  History ,  ,  .  2 

NT   Exegesis  and   Intro- 
duction   1 

Apostolic  Age    . 2 

Church    History    3 

Theology 2 

Apologetics 1 

Homiletics 2 

Sacraments 1 

Church  Music 1 


OT  Exegesis 2 

Canon  and  Text  OT.  .  .  .  2 
NT   Exegesis  and   Intro- 
duction    3 

Church    History    3 

Theology 3 

Homiletics 2 

Church  Government   ...  1 

Church  Music 1 


Senior  Class 


Homiletics 1 

Pastoral   Theology    ....  1 

NT    Theology    2 

OT    Prophecy    2 

Introduction       to       the 

Epistles 1 


Homiletics 1 

Pastoral   Theology    ....    1 

NT    Theology     2 

OT    Prophecy    2 

Introduction       to       the 
Epistles 1 


ELECTIVE  STUDIES 
Middle  Class 


OT  Exegesis    1 

Elocution 1 

Music 1 


OT  Exegesis    % 

Elocution  .  . 1 

Music 1 


*  Courses  intended  for  students  who  are  inadequately  prepared*. 
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Senior  and  Graduate  Classes 


OT  Exegesis 3 

Modern   Church   History   2 
History  of  Doctrine    ...    1 
American     Church     His- 
tory       1 

Presbyterianism 1 

Study    of    Special    Doc- 
trines      1 

Psychology  of  Religion  1 
Philosophy  of  Religion  1 
Pulpit    Drill     1 


Pedagogics  .  . 

Modern    Missions    

Christian  Ethics    

Sociology 

Social  Teaching  of   NT. 
Comparative    Religion.  , 

Elocution 

Music 

Biblical   Aramaic    1 

Elementary  Arabic  ....  1 
Elementary  Syriac  ....  1 
Elementary  Assyrian    .  .    1 

Phonetics 1 

Sight  Reading  NT  Greek  1 
Apostolic    Fathers    ....    1 

Greek    Papyri    1 

Septuagint  Greek 1 

O.  T.  Theology 2 


OT  Exegesis    3 

Modern   Church   History  2 
History  of  Doctrine    ...    1 
American     Church     His- 
tory       1 

Presbyterianism 1 

Study    of    Special    Doc- 
trines      1 

Psychology  of  Religion  1 
Philosophy    of    Religion   1 

Pulpit  Drill 1 

Personal  Evangelism  .  j    1 

Pedagogics j 

Christian  Ethics 1 

Sociology 1 

Social  Teaching  of  NT.  1 
Comparative    Religion.  .    2 

Elocution 1 

Music 1 

Biblical   Aramaic    1 

Elementary  Arabic  ....  1 
Elementary  Syriac  ....  1 
Elementary  Assyrian   .  .    1 

Phonetics 1 

Sight  Reading  NT  Greek  1 
Apostolic    Fathers     ....    1 

Greek   Papyri    1 

Septuagint  Greek    1 


Graduate  Studies 

The  Seminary  has  the  right  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  It  will  be  bestowed  on  those  stu- 
dents who  complete  a  fourth  year  of  study. 

This  degree  will  be  granted  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(1)  The  applicant  must  have  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree from  a  college  of  recognized  standing. 

(2)  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  this  or  some 
other  theological  seminary.  In  case  he  has  gradu- 
ated from  another  Seminary,  which  does  not  require 
Greek  and  Hebrew  for  its  diploma,  the  candidate 
must  take  in  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the 
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following  courses:     Hebrew,  1  and  3;    New  Testa- 
ment, 13  and  14. 

(3)  He  must  be  in  residence  at  this  Seminary 
at  least  one  academic  year  and  complete  courses 
equivalent  to  twelve  hours  per  week  of  regular  cur- 
riculum work. 

(4)  He  shall  be  required  to  devote  two-thirds 
of  said  time  to  one  subject,  which  will  be  called  a 
major,  and  the  remainder  to  another  subject  termed 
a  minor. 

In  the  department  of  the  major  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  write  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  4,000  words. 
The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the 
professor  at  the  head  of  this  department  for  ap- 
proval, not  later  than  November  15th.  of  the  aca- 
demic year  at  the  close  of  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
conferred.  By  April  1st.,  a  typewritten  copy  of  this 
thesis  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  professor  for  ex- 
amination. At  the  close  of  the  year  he  shall  pass  a 
rigid  examination  in  both  major  and  minor  subjects. 

(5)  Members  of  the  senior  class  may  receive 
this  degree,  provided  that  they  attain  rank  "A"  in 
all  departments  and  complete  the  courses  equivalent 
to  such  twelve  hours  of  curriculum  work,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  curriculum,  which  twelve  hours  of 
work  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  three  years ' 
course,  upon  consultation  with  the  professors.  All 
other  conditions  as  to  major  and  minor  subjects, 
theses,  etc.,  shall  be  the  same  as  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, except  that  in  this  case  students  must  elect 
their  major  and  minor  courses  at  the  opening  of  the 
middle  year,  and  give  notice  October  1st.  of  that  year 
that  they  expect  to  be  candidates  for  this  degree. 
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Relations  with  University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  post-graduate  courses  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary.  The 
A.  M.  degree  will  be  conferred  on  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary who  complete  graduate  courses  cf  the  Univers'ty 
requiring  a  minimum  of  three  hours  of  work  for  two 
years,  and  who  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  the  University,  all  requirements 
for  residence  may  be  satisfied  by  those  who  desire  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  following  formal  regulations  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
with  reference  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary  who  de- 
sire to  secure  credits  at  the  University. 

1.  That  non-technical  theological  courses  (i.  e., 
those  in  linguistics,  history,  Biblical  literature,  and 
philosophy)  be  accepted  for  credit  toward  advanced 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  under  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

2.  That  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  credits  required  for  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
or  M.  S.  and  Ph.D.  be  of  the  character  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1.  In  the  case  of  the  Master's  degree, 
this  maximum  credit  can  be  given  only  to  students  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary. 

3.  That  the  acceptability  of  any  course  offered 
for  such  credit  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  shall,  as  a  body  or  through 
a  committee,  pass  upon  (1)  the  general  merits  of 
the  courses  offered;  and  (2)  their  relevancy  to  the 
major  selected  by  the  candidate. 

4.  That  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
candidate's  courses  shall  be  vested  in  the  University* 
departments  concerned. 
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5.  That  in  every  case  in  which  the  question  of 
the  duplication  of  degree  is  raised,  by  reason  of  the 
candidate's  offering  courses  that  have  already  been 
credited  toward  the  B.  D.  or  other  professional  de- 
gree in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  the  matter  of  accepta- 
bility of  such  courses  shall  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  and  such  other  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  as  the  Dean  may  select. 

6.  That  the  full  requirements  as  regards  resi- 
dence, knowledge  of  modern  languages,  theses,  etc.,. 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  be  exacted  in  the 
case  of  candidates  who  may  take  advantage  of  these 
privileges.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  cancel 
paragraph  2,  that  a  maximum  of  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  credits  for  the  Master's  degree  may 
be  taken  in  the  theological  schools. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  Master's  degree 
is  the  equivalent  of  twelve  hoars  throughout  three  terms, 
or  what  we  call  thirty-six  term  hours.  According  to  the 
above  resolutions  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  term  hours 
should  be  taken  at  the  University. 


Fellowships  and  Prizes 

1.  Fellowships  paying  $500  each  are  assigned  upon 
graduation  to  the  two  members  of  the  senior  class  who 
have  the  best  standing  in  all  departments  of  the  Semin- 
ary curriculum,  but  to  no  one  falling  below  an  average  of 
8.5.  It  is  offered  to  those  who  take  the  entire  course  of 
three  years  in  this  institution.  The  recipient  must 
pledge  himself  to  a  year  of  post-graduate  study  at  some- 
institution  approved  by  the  Faculty.  He  is  required  to- 
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furnish  quarterly  reports  of  his  progress.  The  money 
will  be  paid  in  three  equal  installments  on  the  first  day 
of  October,  January,  and  April.  Prolonged  absence 
from  the  class-room  in  the  discharge  of  e:r£ra-seminary 
duties  makes  a  student  ineligible  for  the  fellowship.* 

2.  A  prize  in  Homiletics  is  awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  graduating  class  who  attains  the  higest  standing 
in  this  department.  No  one  is  eligible  for  this  prize  who 
has  not  performed  all  required  sermon  work  during  the 
middle  and  senior  years,  or  whose  standing  in  all  homi- 
letic  work  falls  below  8.5.  In  estimating  the  standing  of 
contestants,  class  work  is  reckoned  at  25  per  cent,  sermon 
composition  at  50  per  cent,  and  pulpit  manner  and  de- 
livery at  25  per  cent. 

3.  A  prize  in  Hebrew  is  offered  to  that  member  of 
the  junior  class  who  maintains  the  higest  standing 
in  this  subject  throughout  the  junior  year.  The  prize 
consists  of  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  Hebrew-English  Lexi- 
con, a  copy  of  the  latest  English  translation  of  Gesenius- 
Kautzsch's  Hebrew  Grammer,  and  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  edited  by  Kittel. 

4.  All  students  reaching  the  grade  "A"  in  all  de- 
partments during  the  junior  year  will  be  entitled  to  a 
prize  of  $50,  which  will  be  paid  in  four  installments  in 
the  middle  year,  provided  that  the  recipient  continues 
to  maintain  the  grade  "A"  in  all  departments  during  the 
middle  year.  Prizes  of  the  same  amount  and  under 
similar  conditions  will  be  available  for  seniors,  but  no 
student  whose  attendance  is  unsatisfactory  will  be  eli- 
gible to  these  prizes. 

5.  In  May,  1914,  Miss  Anna  M.  Eeed,  of  Cross 
Creek,  Pa.,  established  a  scholarship  with  an  endowment 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  Andrew 
Eeed  Scholarship,  with  the  following  conditions:  The 
income  of  this  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  the  student 
who  upon  entering  shall  pass  the  best  competitive  exam- 

*On  account  of  lack  of  funds  only  one  fellowship  will  be 
awarded  until  further  notice. 
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ination  in  the  English  Bible;  the  successful  competitor 
to  have  the  use  of  it  throughout  the  entire  course  of 
three  years  provided  that  his  attendance  and  class  stand- 
ing continue  to  be  satisfactory.* 

6.  Two  entrance  prizes  of  $150  each  are  offered  by 
the  Seminary  to  college  graduates  presenting  themselves 
for  admission  to  the  junior  class.  The  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  upon  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination 
subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

(I)  Candidates  must,  not  later  than  September  first, 
indicate  their  intention  to  compete,  and  such  statement 
of  their  purpose  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of 
college  standing  and  mention  of  subjects  elected  for  ex- 
amination. 

(II)  Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  classical  course  of  some  accepted  college  or 
university. 

(III)  The  examinations  will  be  conducted  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  the  opening  week  of 
the  first  semester. 

(IV)  The  election  of  subjects  for  examination  shall 
be  made  from  the  following  list:  (1)  Classical,  Greek 
— Greek  Grammar,  translation  of  Greek  prose,  Greek 
composition;  (2)  Latin — Latin  Grammar,  translation  of 
Latin  prose,  Latin  composition;  (3)  Hebrew — thorough 
study  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  translation  of  Hebrew 
prose;  (4)  German — translation  of  German  into  English 
and  English  into  German;  (5)  French — translation  of 
French  into  English  and  English  into  French;  (6)  Phi- 
losophy —  (a)  History  of  Philosophy,  (b)  Psychology, 
(c)  Ethics,  (d)  Metaphysics;  (7)  History—  (a)  Ancient 
Oriental  History,  (b)  Grseco-Roman  History  to  A.  D. 
476,  (c)  Medieval  History  to  the  Reformation,  (d) 
Modern  History. 

*The  income  from  this  fund  is  not  available  at  present. 
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(V)  Each  competitor  shall  elect  from  the  above 
list  four  subjects  for  examination,  among  which  subjects 
-Greek  shall  always  be  included.  Each  division  of  Phi- 
losophy and  History  shall  be  considered  one  subject.  No 
more  than  one  subject  in  Philosophy  and  no  more  than 
one  subject  in  History  may, be  chosen  by  any  one  candi- 
date. 

(VI)  The  awards  of  the  scholarships  will  be  made 
to  the  two  competitors  passing  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, provided  their  average  does  not  fall  below 
ninety  per  cent.  The  payment  will  be  made  in  two  in- 
stallments, the  first  at  the  time  the  award  is  made,  and 
the  second  on  April  1st.  Failure  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  in  classroom  work  or  prolonged  absence  will 
debar  the  recipients  from  receiving  the  school  install- 
ment. 

The  intention  to  compete  for  the  prize  scholarships 
should  be  made  known,  in  writing,  to  the  President. 


Lectureships 

The  Elliott  Lectureship.  The  endowment  for  this 
lectureship  was  raised  by  Prof.  Robinson  among  the 
.alumni  and  friends  of  the  Seminary  as  a  memorial  to 
Prof.  David  Elliott,  who  served  the  institution  from  1836 
to  1874.  Several  distinguished  scholars  have  delivered 
lectures  on  this  foundation:  Rev.  Professor  Alexander 
F.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  Principal  Fairbairn,  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  J.S.  Dennis,  D.  D.,  Prof.  James  Orr,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Hugh  Black,  D.  D.,  Rev.  David  Smith,  D.  D.,  and 
President  A.  T.  Ormond. 

The  L.  H.  Severance  Missionary  Lecturership. 
This  lectureship  has  been  endowed  by  the  generous  gift 
of  the  late  Mr.  L.  H.  Severance,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  on  this  foundation  was  given  dur- 
ing the  term  of  1911-12,  by  Mr.  Edward  Warren  Capen, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Missions.    His  general 
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theme  was  ' ' Sociological  Progress  in  Mission  Lands". 
The  second  course  was  given  during  the  term  of  1914-15 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D.,  his  subect  was  "The 
Rising  Churches  in  the  Mission  Field".  The  third 
course  was  given  during  the  term  1915-16,  by  the  Rev. 
S.  G.  Wilson,  D.  D. ;  his  subject  was  "Modern  Movements 
among  Moslems".  The  fourth  course  (postponed  from 
the  term  1916-17)  was  given  in  October,  1917,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  D.  D. ;  his  subject  was  "The  minis- 
try and  Missions ' '.  The  fifth  course  was  given  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
C.  I.  E. ;  his  subject  was  "Some  Developments  of  Religi- 
ous Thought  in  India". 

The  Robert  A.  Watson  Memorial  Lectureship. 
This  lectureship  was  endowed  in  May,  1918,  by  Mrs. 
Janet  I.  Watson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson,  D.  D.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Seminary  class  of  1874.* 


Seminary  Extension  Lectures 

In  recent  years  a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  the 
Seminary  has  been  the  organization  of  Seminary  Exten- 
sion courses.  Since  the  organization  of  this  work  the 
following  courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  in  various 
city  and  suburban  churches : 

(1)  "The  Sacraments",  four  lectures,  by  Rev. 
D.  R.  Breed,  D.  D.,  in  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian 
Church  (1911),  in  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church 
(1912),  and  in  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  (1917). 

(2)  "Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament", 
six  lectures,  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Farmer,  D.  D.,  in  the 
Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  before  the  Minis- 
terial Association  of  Butler,  Pa.  (1911) ;  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Beaver,  and  the  Point  Breeze 

*The  income  from  this  fund  is  not  available  at  present. 
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Presbyterian  Church  (1912) ;  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Greensburg,  October  and  November  (1913) ; 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Uniontown,  Janu- 
ary and  February,  (1914) ;  in  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  (1916);  at  the  Central 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Pittsburgh,  (1917). 

(3)  "Theology  of  the  Psalter",  four  lectures,  by 
President  Kelso,  Ph.D.,  D.  D.,  in  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  (1911) ;  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Wilkinsburg  (1915). 

(4)  "Prophecy  and  Prophets",  four  lectures  by 
President  Kelso  (1913). 

(5)  "The  Fundamentals  of  Christianity"  five 
lectures  by  Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (1913). 

(6)  "The  Psychology  of  Religion",  five  lectures 
by  Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Oakmont,  Pa.  (1915) ;  First  Church, 
Wilkinsburg,  Central  Church,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  First 
Church,  Beaver;  First  Church,  Beaver  Falls  (1916); 
College  of  Wooster,  Alma  College,  (1917) ;  First  Church, 
of  Johnstown,  (1918). 

(7)  "The  Personality  of  God",  five  lectures  by 
Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  Coe  College, 
(1917). 

(8)  Lectures  in  connection  with  the  Four  Hund- 
dredth  Anniversary  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  given 
in  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh  (1918) : 
"The  Reformation,  Its  Origin  and  Progress",  Dr. 
SchafT;  "The  Reformation  and  the  Bible",  Dr.  Kelso; 
"The  Reformation  and  the  Individual",  Dr.  Farmer; 
"The  Reformation  and  the  Church",  Dr.  Schaff;  "The 
Reformation  and  the  English  Speaking  World",  Dr. 
Kelso;  "The  Reformation  and  Congregational  Singing",. 
Dr.  Breed  and  the  Cecilia  Choir. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1918-19. 

President 

The  REV.  GEO.  C.  FISHER 
Class  of  1903 

Vice-President 

The  REV.  JNO.  L.  PROUDFIT 
Class  of  1898 

Secretary 

The  REV.  GEO.  TAYLOR,  JR.,  PH.  D. 
Class  of   1910 

Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

The  REV.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  D.D. 
Class  of  1900 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  REV.  J.  A.  KELSO,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
Class  of   1896 

The  REV.  S.  B.  McCORMICK,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Class  of  1890 

The  REV.  J.  S.  AXTELL,  PH.  D.,  D.  D. 
Class  of  1874 

The  REV.  U.  S.  GREVES 
Class  of  1895 

The  REV.  W.  S.  BINGHAM 
Class  of  1908 

The  REV.  W.  A.  JONES,  D.   D. 
Class  of  1889 

NECROLOGICAL  COMMITTEE 

The  REV.  C.  S.  McCLELLAND,  D.  D. 

*The  REV.   O.  A.  HILLS,  D.   D. 

The  REV.  J.  A.  KELSO,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
♦Deceased 
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Fellow F.  Registrar R. 

Graduate G.  Secretary Sec. 

Instructor I.  Senior S. 
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Lecturer L.  Visitor V. 


Alexander,  Rev.  Maitland,  D.  D.  .  .D 920  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Alter,  S.  N M 309 

Anderson,  Rev.  T.  B.,  D.  D D Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Bamford,  G.  K M 988   GreenfieldAve. 

Bardarik,  George M 315 

Bibby,  J.  K J.  834  Penn  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Bingham,  Rev.  J.  G F Enon  Valley,  Pa. 

Boyd,.  Charles  N .1 4259  Fifth  Ave. 

Brandon,  W.  D. D Butler,  Pa. 

Breed,  Rev.  D.  R.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  .  Prof 123  Dithridge  St. 

Bruce,  Rev.  J.  C,  D.D D.  .156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Buczak,  Leon J 310 

Carpenter,  J.  McF T Frick  Annex 

Christie,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.,  LL.  DProf 1002  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Clarke,  J.  C .S Haysville,  Pa. 

Clawson,   H.   B S 314 

Clemson,  D.  M T Carnegie  Building 

Cook,  Rev.  W.  A.,  D.  D D 5817  Torresdale  Ave., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Cowan,  Rev.  E.  P.,  D.  D D Maple  Heights,  Pittsburgh. 

Crutchfield,  J.  S D 2034  Penn  Ave. 

Culley,  Rev.  D.  E.,  Ph.  D Prof.  &  R  .  .1120  Pemberton  Ave. 

Daniel,  D.  E S 211 

Dickson,  C.  A T 316  Fourth  Ave. 

Duff,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.  D D Carnegie,  Pa. 

Eakin,  Rev.  Frank    I.  260  Berringer  PL,  Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Geo.  D T.  .  .c/o  Commonwealth  Trust  Co. 

Farmer,  Rev.  W.  R.,  D.  D Prof.   .  .  .  1020  Western  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Finley,  J.  B D  &  T    ....  c/o  Colonial  Steel  Co. 

Fisher,  Rev.  S.  J.,  D.  D Sec.  of  T 5611  Kentucky  Ave. 

Gibson,  Rev.  J.  T.,  D.  D D Martin  Bldg.,  N.  S. 

Gregg,  Rev.  David,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.   .Pres.  Emer.  Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. 

Gregg,  John  R.   , V-Pres.  of  T Woodland  Road 

Griffith,  O.  C G Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Hanna,  Chas.  N D 5761  Bartlett  St. 

Harbison,  R.  W D.  &  T Sewickley,  Pa. 

Hays,  Rev.  C.  C,  D.  D Pres.  of  D Johnstown,  Pa. 

Hendrix,  E.  J S 215 

*Deceased 
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Higley,  Rev.  A.  P.,  D.  D D Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*Hills,  Rev.  O.  A.,  D.  D D Wooster,  Ohio. 

Hinitt,  Rev.  F.  W.,  D.  D D Indiana,  Pa. 

Hofmeister,  R.  C P Enon  Valley,  Pa. 

Holland,  Rev.  W.  J.,  D.  D T 5545  Forbes  St. 

Hunsinger,  Miss  Marie  K V 1324  Rush  St.,  N.  S. 

Husak,  Alois G.  R.  D.  2,  Box  60,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Irwin,  D.  A S 204 

Jones,  Rev.  W.  A.,  D.  D T 136  Orchard  St. 

Kay,  James  I D 5440  Forbes  Ave. 

Kelso,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  .  .  .Pres 725  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  D.  S.,  D.  D .D Witherspoon  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kerr,  Rev.  H.  T.,  D.  D D 827  Amberson  Ave. 

Kidder,  J.  E S 218 

Kirkpatrick,  J.  M S 303 

Laughlin,  James,  Jr D  &  T Lincoln  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Lemmon,  L.  N M 305 

Lloyd,  D.  McK T 208  S.  Linden  Ave. 

Logan,  Geo.  B D.  &  Pres.  of  T 1007  Lincoln 

Ave.,  N.  S. 

Luccock,  Rev.  G.  N.,  D.  D D Wooster,   Ohio 

Lyon,  John  G T Commonwealth  Bldg. 

McClintock,  Oliver T.   .  .  Ellsworth  &  Amberson  Aves. 

McCloskey,  T.  D D. Oliver  Bldg. 

McCormick,  Rev.  S.  B.,  D.  D D.   .  .c/o  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

McEwan,  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.  D D 836  S.  Negley  Ave. 

McKinney,  W.  W S 6022  St.  Marie  St. 

Maclver,  M.  J S 208 

Mackenzie,  Duncan G 1127  Western  Ave. 

Marquis,  Rev.  J.  A.,  D.  D D Hendrik-Hudson  Apts., 

W.  110th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Martin,  J.  A M 311 

Marvin,  S.  S T Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Mayne,  James F Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Mealy,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.  D D Sewickley,  Pa. 

Mellott,  W.  F S 209 

Miller,  J.  F D 206  Waldorf  St.,  N.  S. 

Moser,  W.  L J 302 

Porter,  J.  C S 106  Belmont  Ave., 

Crafton  Hts.,  Pa. 

Potter,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.  D D Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Pratt,  O.  W S 202 

Read,  Miss  Margaret Sec.  to  Pres 51  Chestnut  St. 

Crafton,  Pa. 

Reemsnyder,  G.  O S 5435  Aylesboro  Ave. 

*Reid,  Rev.  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.  .  .  D Steubenville,  Ohio 

Richmond,  C.  F M "  .  .  203 

Robinson,  Alex.  C D.  &  T Sewickley,  Pa. 

Robinson,  Rev.  J.  Millen,  D.  D.  .  .  .D 210  Flowers  Ave., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Robinson,  Wm.  M T Carnegie  Bldg. 

♦Deceased 
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Schaff,  Rev.  D.  S.,  D.  D Prof. 


737  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  3. 


Titusville,    Pa. 

c/o  Bank  of  Pitts.,  N.  S. 

6135  Jackson  St. 

Coraopolis,  Pa. 

1308  Arch  St. 


Semple,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D D 

Shaw,  Wilson  A D.  &  T. 

Shepard,  Miss  Estelle A.  L. 

Shrom,  Rev.  W.  P.,  D.  D D 

Shuey,  T.  G M 

Silk,  J.  M J.  R.  D.  4,  Box  204  Millvale  Sta., 

Pittsburgh. 

Sleeth,  George  M I.  ...  749  River  Road,  Avalon,  Pa. 

Slemmons,  Rev.  W.  E.,  D.  D D Washington,   Pa. 

Smith,  L.  O M 216 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  Kinsey,  D.  D V.-Pres.  of  D.   .  .812  St.  James  St. 

Sneberger,   Frank    J.  842  Hiland  Ave.,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Sneed,  Rev.  F.  W.,  D.  D T 5633   Elgin  Ave. 

Snowden,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.  D Prof 723  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S. 

Spence,  Rev.  W.  H.,  D.  D D Uniontown,  Pa. 

Sprague,  P.  S M 217 

Steiner,  R.  L S Oakmont,  Pa. 

Stevenson,  Rev.  W.  P.,  D.  D.    .  .  .D Maryville,  Tenn. 

Stewart,  H.  W G 210 

Stewart,  F.  P G 304 

Thomas,  C.  R M 318 

Tomasula,  John M 316 

Trovato,  Joseph    S 317 

Vasvary,  Edmund G.   .  139  Johnston  Ave.,  Hazelwood 

Wallace,  John  E S 205 

Walrond,  M.  E J 302 

Wardrop,  Robert T.   .  .  .c/o  Peoples  National  Bank. 

Welenteichick,  J.  J J 317 

Weir,  Rev.  W.  F.,  D.  D D Wooster,  Ohio. 

Wheeland,  C.  R F Braddock,   Pa. 

White,  C.  G J Box  24,  Pitcairn,  Pa. 

Wissinger,  H.  L. J Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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Our  Seven  of  Brazil. 

Rev.  Thomas  Porter,  D.D. 


Seven  sons  of  Western  have  labored  in  Brazil. 
As  their  service  is  little  known  in  the  Seminary  where 
they  canght  the  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
heard  his  call,  President  Kelso  asked  one  of  them  to 
send  to  the  Bulletin  biographical  notices  of  their  activi- 
ties. 

This  request  for  information  is  timely,  for  Pitts- 
burgh knows  little  of  the  Republic  whose  seal  and  coins 
bear  the  image  of  the  starry  Southern  Cross. 

Brazil  has  a  larger  territory  than  the  United 
States,  a  longer  history  and  vaster  resources.  The 
empire  lasted  until  1889,  but  the  country  is  the  most 
democratic  of  the  Latin  America,  and  her  people  have 
received  the  Gospel  as  no  other  children  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  this  age.  The  strongest  Evangelical  Church 
is  the  Presbyterian,  strongest  in  numbers  and  capable 
leadership  and  the  strongest  product  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions in  the  Latin  lands  of  the  world. 

To  the  founding  of  this  Church  the  seven  alumni 
of  Western  gave  years  of  loving  and  fruitful  service. 
Two  of  them  helped  rock  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Church. 
Three  were  companions  and  counsellors  of  its  adoles- 
cence.     Two  are  fellow  workman  with  its  ministers  in 
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this  period  of  greater  maturity,  the  General  Assembly 
having  declared  the  Church  to  be  of  age  and  able  to  care 
for  herself  without  further  missionary  tutelage  in  her 
Councils. 

These  are  the  "seven  seers"  of  Western  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  Brazilian  roster. 

First  is  Alexander  Latimer  Blackford,  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  from  Washington  College,  of  the  Seminary  class 
of  1859.  He  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1860,  a  few 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Simonton, 
also  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  had  been  a  lawyer  and  who 
had  studied  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  missionary  from  the 
States. 

In  1861  there  came  from  Western's  class  of  that 
year,  Francis  Joseph  Christopher  Schneider,  who  had 
been  born  in  Erfurt,  Germany,  in  1832,  and  had  been 
graduated  in  Jefferson  College. 

These  three  men  organized  the  Rio  Church  in  1862 ; 
and,  with  Father  ConceiQao,  an  able  priest  who  had 
been  converted  and  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
before  the  missionaries  came,  they  founded  the  Presby- 
tery of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1865.  The  three  Americans 
with  Pastor  Wagner  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church, 
in  1866,  started  the  theological  class  from  which  were 
licensed  and  ordained  the  first  Brazilian  Ministers. 
They  all  became  workmen  who  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed. 

From  the  beginning  the  evangelical  cause  threw 
out  roots  that  still  abide.  The  progress  was  never 
rapid,  but  it  was  solid.  Simonton  was  a  pioneer  among 
ten  thousand  in  mental  gifts  and  Christian  adaptive- 
ness.  Soon  his  paper  the  Imprensa  Evangelica  was 
read  by  thousands.  He  died  in  1867,  but  his  sermons 
have  such  Portuguese  style  and  spiritual  meatiness  that 
they  are  still  being  printed,  bought  and  read.  A  case 
of  valuable  books  in  our  present  Seminary  Library  has 
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been  purchased  with  the  product  of  their  sale.  If  this 
is  not  a  proof  of  genius,  what  is? 

Messrs.  Blackford  and  Schneider  were  men  of  men- 
tal power  and  Christian  manners  having  the  courage  of 
moral  pioneers.  They  travelled  very  widely  on  horse- 
back in  our  vast  Brazil.  The  Church  of  Rio  was  or- 
ganized in  1862;  Sao  Paulo,  in  1865;  Bahia,  in  1872. 
Campos,  in  1876.  These  were  the  centers  of  Brazilian 
life  in  that  time. 

From  1877  to  1880  Dr.  Blackford  was  the  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  and  travelled  more  than 
3000  miles,  nearly  all  on  horse-back  in  the  States  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Parana  and  Santa  Catharina,  visiting 
thirty-two  towns  and  cities,  and  he  also  made  a  long 
tour  through  the  equatorial  North. 

He  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  1880  and  until  1890  carried  on  evangelistic 
work  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  his  home 
being  in  the  ancient  capital,  the  city  of  Bahia.  He  or- 
ganized the  Church  of  Larangerias  in  the  State  of 
Sergipe  in  1884.  In  1890  he  started  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  year,  but  died  on  May  14,  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 

Dr.  Blackford  was  a  most  valuable  presbyter  and 
a  strong  writer.  He  translated  the  New  Testament  in- 
to Portuguese  from  the  original.  He  left  the  Church  the 
beautiful  hymn  "Sempre  de  ti,  Senhor  eu  tenho  pre- 
cisao."  He  was  the  moderator  of  the  Constituent 
Synod,  in  1888,  when  the  Brazilian  Churches  separated 
from  the  American  Synods  and  became  the  first 'auton- 
omous National  Church  which  is  the  product  of 
American  evangelization.  The  chief  motive  for  the 
organization  of  the  Brazilian  Synod  at  that  time  was 
the  union  of  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  country 
with  the  missionaries  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Churches  of  the  United  States  to  form  and  maintain  a 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Blackford  was 
elected  professor  as  a  representative  of  our  American 
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Presbyterian  Church,  but  death  took  him  before  he 
could  occupy  his  chair. 

From  1877  to  1881,  in  New  York,  Mr.  Schneider 
collaborated  with  Dr.  Carlos  Rodrigues  in  editing  the 
"Novo  Mundo."  As  Dr.  Rodrigues  became  the  ablest 
editor  of  South  America  and  held  the  preeminence  for 
twenty  years,  we  need  not  blush  for  the  articles  of  our 
missionary  Schneider  from  Western. 

He  returned  to  Brazil  and  did  good  work  for  some 
years,  and  then,  for  reasons  not  ascertained  by  the  pres- 
ent writer,  he  left  the  Mission  and  entered  the  scientific 
service  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  There  his  mathemati- 
cal and  geographical  knowledge  gradually  brought  him 
a  competence.  He  died  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1910,  leaving 
an  invalid  son  here,  and  in  Pennsylvania  a  son  who  had 
studied  in  W.  &  J.  College. 

The  second  group  of  "Westerners"  who  came  to 
Brazil  were  these :  James  Theodore  Houston,  in  1874, 
of  Ohio  and  Lafayette  College  and  the  Seminary  class 
of  that  year,  to  which  also  belonged  Eugene  Dunlap  of 
Siam;  Dillwyn  McFadclen  Hazlett,  in  1875,  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  from  Princeton  College;  John  Merril  Kyle,  in 
1880,  from  Ohio  and  Wooster  University. 

Mr.  Hazlett  was  for  a  time  an  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  but  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  mount- 
ing a  misionary  printing  establishment  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1879. 
He  is  still  remembered  for  the  hymn  which  Brazilians 
love  to  sing,  "Morri,  morri  na  cruz  por  ti." 

F.or  long  he  has  been  a  Chautauqua  lecturer  and 
pastor  in  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  He  has  frequently  guided 
parties  of  travellers  on  tours  of  South  America,  and  in 
many  ways  has  continued  to  do  missionary  work  by 
promoting  understanding  and  good  will  between  citi- 
zens of  the  three  Americas. 

Mr.  Houston  labored  as  an  evangelist  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Bahia  from  1874  to  1885,  and  in  Florian- 
opolis  from  1900  to  1902.      His  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
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the  Rev.  Frederick  Lenington  of  Ponta  Grossa,  itiner- 
ant evangelist  in  Brazil  since  1896. 

Mr.  Houston  wrote  leaflets  on  Manly  Purity  and 
the  Evils  of  Slavery,  which  continued  in  Brazil  until 
1888,  but  he  js  chiefly  remembered  by  the  good  hymns 
he  wrote  and  which  are  now  sung  with  the  best  songs 
of  Brazilian  believers. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  once  said  that  any  man 
who  had  written  one  hymn  that  God's  people  liked  to 
sing  had  served  humanity.  Twenty-three  of  our 
brother's  hymns  have  survived  the  changes  of  hymnal 
revisions  and  are  found  in  our  present  book  of  praise. 
More  than  half  of  them  are  favorites  in  the  public  wor- 
ship. 

The  Rev.  John  Boyle,  then  editor  of  0  Evangelista, 
member  of  the  Victoria  Institute  and  other  similar 
societies,  wrote  in  1888,  in  the  preface  to  his  book  of 
hymns,  which  had  cost  him  thirteen  years  to  prepare : 
"I  sent  the  manuscript   of  this  book  to  the   Rev.  Mr. 

Houston  asking  him  to  criticise  it He  noted  errors 

of  doctrine,  versification,  and  Portuguese  construction. 
His  recommendations  were  of  incalculable  value." 

Mr.  Houston  now  lives  in  California  and  until  re- 
cently was  doing  religious  work  among  the  immigrants 
arriving  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Rev.  John  Kyle  gave  twenty-six  years  of  his 
life  to  Brazil,  in  the  capital  and  in  Nova  Friburgo,  a 
small  mountain  city  near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  At  times  his 
evangelizing  was  hard  and  seemed  love's  labor  lost,  but 
since  his  retiring  from  Brazil  in  1907,  sick  of  a  tropi- 
cal disease,  the  fields  he  opened  here  have  been  abun- 
dantly fruitful.  Dr.  Kyle  wrote  beautiful  Portu- 
guese with  notable  smoothness,  was  the  author  of  vari- 
ous books,  and  for  some  years  he  edited  the  Imprensa 
Evangelica.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  had  been  evan- 
gelizing the  Portuguese  in  Massachusetts  and  securing 
contributions,  also  selecting  and  purchasing  books  for 
the  library  of  our  Seminary  here  in  Campinas.       The 
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Directors,  in  December  1918,  gratefully  gave  to  our  li- 
brary his  name,  the  "John  M.  Kyle  Library,"  without 
knowing  that  his  family  since  his  death  had  resolved 
to  send  us  also  Dr.  Kyle's  personal  library  for  the  Semi- 
nary. Mrs  Kyle,  too,  did  so  much  for  our  library  that 
his  picture  and  hers  hang  on  its  walls. 

When  Dr.  Kyle  spoke  on  "Four  Hundred  Years 
After"  (the  Reformation)  in  Western's  chapel,  in 
October  1917,  he  was  already  failing,  and  in  his  home 
in  Boston  he  lay  down  to  sleep  as  usual  on  the  night 
of  July  1,  1918,  and  awoke  no  more  in  this  world  of  mi- 
grations. 

Rev.  Frank  F.  Graham,  another  Pennsylvanian, 
class  of  1910,  has  been  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  in 
the  interior  of  Bahia  since  that  year.  In  1917  he  told 
in  Western  and  in  Pittsburgh  churches  of  his  journey 
of  exploration  from  the  coast  across  the  tropical  Bra- 
zilian wilderness  to  Bolivia,  told  the  story  so  simply 
and  modestly  that  not  every  hearer  perceived  the  moral 
quality  and  missionary  value  of  the  two  years'  trip. 
If  some  other  Yankee  had  made  an  exploration  of  the 
same  difficulty,  the  story  would  have  gone  from  Dan 
even  unto  Beersheba.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  man  much 
liked  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Porter,  class  of  1884,  still 
another  Pennsylvanian,  has  known  all  these  mission- 
aries from  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  Alle- 
gheny City.  He  feels  that  he  belongs  to  a  goodly  com- 
pany and  writes  these  notices  ex  corde.  He  came  tc 
Brazil  in  1890,  carried  on  evangelistic  work  with  ardor, 
and  was  invalided  home  in  1895.  Mrs.  Porter  had  been 
born  in  Allegheny,  her  parents  being  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church.  There,  within  sight  of  Western, 
but  unable  to  enter  its  doors,  he  regained  strength. 
They  came  back  to  the  field  in  1907,  and  since  1909,  he 
has  been  teaching  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Brazil.  He  was  elected  for 
this  work  as  Dr.  Blackford's  successor. 
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In  this  land  where  most  men  of  education  have 
studied  medicine  or  law,  though  only  a  small  percentage 
practice  these  professions,  and  men  of  mentality  exult 
in  journalism  and  politics  and  other  speech  making,  it 
is  not  easy  to  grow  effective  preachers.  Every  evan- 
gelist must  preach  or  perish,  for  unless  he  interests  our 
restless  people,  he  can  hold  few  hearers  even  where 
there  are  no  schools.  Thousands  of  the  people  have 
been  brought  up,  baptized  in  the  Church  that  has 
never  felt  a  Reformation  or  a  Counter-Reformation,  but 
whose  obscurantism  is  learning  to  preach  itself.  This 
Church  has  failed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  character. 
The  more  intelligent  men  have  been  usually  anticlerical 
and  often  materialists  or  positivists.  Now  the  Church 
is  taking  into  her  sodalities  even  atheists  and  members 
of  the  Masonic  Order  which  was  organized  in  Brazil 
to  oppose  the  hierarchy.  There  are  honorable  men 
who  try  to  found  morality  on  psychology  without  divine 
sanctions.  Spiritualism  and  theosophy  maintain  re- 
views and  active  propaganda.  Hence  to  fit  our  candi- 
dates for  their  work  taxes  to  the  limit  the  resources  of 
our  American  and  Brazilian  professors. 

Our  Gospel  is  preached  to  a  baptized  people  who 
must  be  helped  to  understand  its  reason  and  its  very 
vocabulary.  Preaching  is  interpretation.  The  sons 
of  Western  in  Brazil  have  not  been  failures  as  in- 
terpreters of  tongues. 

Here  this  article  might  end,  having  said  a  true  and 
kindly  word  of  the  living  and  the  dead  and  having 
gratefully  alluded  to  Western's  potent  touch  on 
their  young  eyes  as  they  sought  to  see  the  great  Task- 
master's work.  And  these  brief  notices  have  left  out 
the  orthodox  Pittsburgh  references  to  Scotch  Irish  de- 
scent, et  cetera. 

In  Brazil  these  men  needed  something  that  no 
Seminary  could  give  and  no  Celtic  or  Germanic  ances- 
try could  substitute.  Beyond  their  theology  and  their 
inheritance   and  their   divine   call,   they  needed  joy  in 
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the  tropical  sun  and  understanding  of  the  successful 
tropical  race. 

Readers  who  have  never  lived  in  the  tropics  but 
who  have  read  Dr.  Katherine  Blackford's  "Blondes 
and  Brunets"  and  Major  Woodruff's  "Effects  of  Tro- 
pical Light  on  White  Men"  will  understand  something 
of  the  physical  and  psychological  changes,  through  the 
action  of  the  actinic  rays,  involved  in  our  passing  from 
Pittsburgh's  smoke  to  the  sunlight  of  Brazil,  pale  faces 
come  out  of  their  habitat  to  the  incitement  of  this  ar- 
dent atmosphere.  Our  moist,  warm  and  brilliant  air 
that  vivifies  the  wonderful  fauna  and  flora  passes  the 
newcomers  from  cloudy  lands  through  a  process  of 
stimulation  and  languor,  sleepiness  and  ill  humor  that 
sends  many  back  to  the  frost,  and  leaves  many  chroni- 
cally below  par  in  verve.  The  rest  are  slowly  adapted 
to  the  environment.  Their  skins  gain  no  protective 
pigment,  but  of  the  children  of  North  Europeans  there 
are  half  a  million  in  South  Brazil,  most  of  them  below 
the  tropic  Capricorn. 

Of  the  great  Amazon  Valley  we  need  not  speak. 
There  no  missionary  from  septentrional  latitudes  has 
succeeded  in  both  living  long  and  at  the  same  time 
founding  evangelical  churches.*  And  into  this  equa- 
torial belt  none  of  Western's  men  went.  They  all 
came  to  Central  Brazil  to  which  no  European  immigra- 
tion comes  and  to  Southern  Brazil  where  the  sunlight 
and  humidity,  even  with  their  powerful  action,  make 
a  far  more  grateful  climate  than  that  of  Central  Africa 
and  that  of  parts  of  India  and  Siam  where  Pitts- 
burghers  live  and  evangelize. 


*In  a  recent  letter  Dr.  Porter  adds  the  following  information, 
which  was  gleaned  after  he  had  written  this  article :  "I  stated 
that  no  missionary  from  the  North  has  been  able  to  live  in  the 
Amazon  Valley  and  at  the  same  time  found  evangelical  churches . 
But  I  have  since  learned  of  an  American  missionary  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  who  has  been  able  to  stay  in  the  great  Valley  and 
gather  groups  of  believers  at  several  points,  though  the  man's  family 
after  heroic  efforts  gave  up  the  fight  and  returned  to  the  States  many 
years  ago.  This  lone  itinerant  is  the  sole  survivor  of  many  who 
have  striven  in  vain,  to  accomplish  what  he  has  done." 
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The  missionary,  however,  stays  in  Africa  only 
three  years  at  a  time,  and  in  Southern  Asia  he  can  live 
much  in  the  shade.  Perhaps  he  remains,  in  the  thought 
of  the  orientals,  a  man  from  another  world  with  the 
prestige  of  his  race.  Many  have  written  on  the  task 
of  taking  back  to  the  East  the  religion  that  was  born 
in  the  East.      We  leave  the  theme  to  them. 

Our  vital  process  of  moral  acclimation  in  South 
America  is  different.  The  popular  religion  calls  it- 
self Christianity,  and  so  our  evangelists  seem  itiner- 
ant critics.  Brazil  is  not  savage  Africa,  nor  Siam 
with  its  Buddhistic  moral  tone,  nor  hoary  India  with  its 
castes  and  philosophies.  Brazil  is  occidental.  Though 
treated  as  inferiors,  quasi  serfs,  by  the  colonial  policy 
of  Portugal  until  1808  and  though  still  hindered  by  the 
backward  looking  clergy,  some  of  whom  were  brought 
from  the  Philippines  to  minister  here,  yet  the  Brazilians 
are  in  fact  heirs  of  all  the  ages  of  Southern  Europe. 
They  love  the  French  as  the  foremost  of  the  Latin 
peoples.  They  admire  the  ideals  of  the  American  Re- 
public, but  less  often  understand  the  individual  Ameri- 
can. They  may  depreciate  their  own  collectivity,  but 
the  individual  here  is  ever  salient.  Perhaps  at  bottom 
Brazilians  are  more  like  Americans  than  any  other  race 
evangelized  by  Yankees,  but  they  have!  not  been  molded 
by  American  air  nor  American  team  work  nor  Puritan 
ideals,  and  are  not  sorry. 

Now  both  the  old  Gospel  which  is  preached  to  them 
and  the  modern  psychology  of  personality  which  is  com- 
ing into  the  schools  tend  to  enhance  the  individual. 
Then,  for  twenty  years  a  systematic  effort'  has  been 
made  to  prove  Uncle  Sam  to  be  selfish,  far  short  of  his 
ideals  and  unworthy  of  trust  as  a  friend  of  Brazil. 
This  is  the  argument  of  a  book  that  has  had  a  great 
vogue  since  1896,  "The  American  Illusion,"  by  an  emi- 
nent writer.  Yet  the  Brazilians  delight  in  hospital- 
ity, and  even  the  clergy,  though  sympathetic  with  Ger- 
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many,  cannot  make  everybody  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  merely  grasping  in  this  war. 

Whether  or  not  these  sketchy  remarks  are  coher- 
ent or  elucidative,  it  is  true  that  the  missionaries  are 
guests  and  they  say,  as  Paul  said  to  the  restless  Corin- 
thians, "ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake." 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Bra- 
zilian nation  is  the  phenomenon  of  all  time  inasmuch 
as  no  other  people  in  the  tropics,  composed  of  such 
varied  ethnic  elements,  in  so  vast  a  territory  with  such 
limited  means  of  intercommunication,  has  for  so  long 
a  time,  held  together  as  an  autonomous  nation.  And 
the  nation  confidently  expects  a  worthy  future.  The 
teutonic  kultur  that  thought  to  teach  itself  to  Brazil  has 
gone  to  pieces  in  the  war  provoked  by  its  own  vanity, 
but  the.  Brazilian  unity  avoids  international  friction 
and  abides,  for  it  rests  on  a  common  language,  race 
consciousness  and  physical  and  moral  temperament. 
This  is  the  one  large,  enduring  and' successful  race  of 
the  tropics. 

The  evangelists  from  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  have  been  friends  of  these  interesting  per- 
sonalities and  some  of  them  have  even  been  beloved  in 
return.  They  have  all  felt  this  ethnic  soul  that  is 
deeper  than  esprit  de  corps.  They  have  all  believed 
that  the  Southern  Cross  would  yet  look  down  on  a  great 
Christian  Church  of  capable  Brazilian  believers.  They 
have  all  been  self  conscious,  sensitive  mortals,  never 
canonized,  often  fretted  by  the  weather  and  climatic 
sickness  and  labor  gone  for  naught  through  Corinthian 
fussing,  yet  in  hope  were  they  saved.  They  have  lived 
to  serve.  Their  lives  have  gone  into  the  current  of 
the  Church's  life  and  are  invisible. 

They  could  not,  if  they  had  wished,  write  much  for 
American  papers.  This  is  the  first  article  of  the  kind 
the  writer  has  ever  seen.  Its  implications  are  not  dog- 
matic and  its  facts  are  written  in  answer  to  a  specific 
request  to  supply  a  lack. 
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Centuries. 


By  Rev.  Frank  N.  Biale,  Ph.  D,  D.D 

"  Strange  secrets  are  let  out  by  death",  says 
Browning  in  his  Paracelsus.  The  strangest  secret  of 
all  creation  is  let  out  at  Calvary,  in  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus. 

John  Haynes  Holmes  says :  "As  regards  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  I  confess  I  have  never  had  any  interest  in  the  narrative,  ex- 
cepting from  the  point  of  view  of  finding  out  how  on  earth  so  ex- 
travagant a  story  ever  came  to  find  acceptance  among  the  early 
Christian  disciples". 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  this  mighty  fact  during  the  nine- 
teen Christian  centuries,  there  is  nothing  that  stands 
as  such  a  Gib r alter  impregnable,  the  wide  world  over,  as 
a  belief  in  the  actual  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Lyman 
Abbott  at  the  close  of  his  recent  memoirs  says : 

"The  story  of  the  miraculous  birth  could  be  dropped  from  the  Gos- 
pels, and  the  Gospels  would  remain  intact.  The  story  of  the 
resurrection  could  not  be  taken  away  without  tearing  the  Gospels 
and  the  Book  of  Acts  to  shreds". 

Shailer  Mathews'  testimony  is  even  more  impres- 
sive; he  says: 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  so  thoroughly  substantiated 
by  impartial  criticism,  as  the  belief  of  the  apostles  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus". 

Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  it  seems  the 
belief  of  the  world  in  the  historic  fact  of  the  resurrection 
will  never  be  discredited.  It  is  "the  rock  foundation 
on  which  our  feet  are  set  by  sovereign  grace", that  noth- 
ing will  blast  away. 

Although  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  the  faith  of  the  cen- 
turies in  the  historic  resurrection  of  Jesus  seems  to 
yield  there  is  dawning  a  new  era,  in  which  the  main  in- 
ference, if  not  the  fuller  and  final  inference  is  being 
drawn  from  this  fact,  which  is  as  different  and  much 
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larger  than  all  that  has  gone  before,  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived of.  There  is  coming  down  hard  npon  the  heart  of 
humanity  a  feeling  that  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  we  are  to  be  delivered  by  faith  from  the  fact  as 
well  as  the  fear  of  death.  Many  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  since  Christ  tasted  death,  we  need  not  even  taste 
it.  He  died  and  rose  again  that  we  might  be  actually 
delivered  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death;  and  that  death 
might  have  no  more  dominion  over  us.  We  see  the 
pungent  putting  of  such  an  inference  in  Rathenheim's 
translation  of  Romans  8:11:  "If  therefore  the  spirit 
of  life  which  raised  Christ  Jesus  from  among  the 
dead  is  dwelling  in  you,  he  who  raised  Christ  from  the 
dead  will  make  alive  even  your  death-doomed  bodies,  be- 
cause of  his  indwelling  Spirit  within  you".  We  are 
beginning  to  see  that  he  who  destroyed  him  who  had  the 
power  of  death,  did  so  to  make  us  as  free  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  from  death  that  arch-destroyer,  as  Jesus  came 
off  victorious  over  this  last  enemy  of  the  race.  Christ 
died  and  rose  again  from  the  dead  not  merely  to  show 
us,  that  though  we  die  we  shall  live  again  (which  even 
John  Fiske  says  is  the  greatest  truth  ushered  into  the 
world  by  Christendom) ;  but  he  died  to  show  us  we  need 
never  die.  Death  is  to  have  no  more  power  over  us 
forever.  In  Christ's  death  we  have  the  great  antidote 
for  death.  Death  we  are  beginning  to  see,  as  Prof. 
Bruce  puts  it,  "is  not  the  work  of  nature  as  many  say, 
it  is  the  work  of  sin".  When  sin  goes,  death  must  go 
also.  When  we  are  one  with  Christ  Jesus  so  as  to 
"reckon  ourselves  dead  to  sin",  we  find  that  oneness 
must  make  us  just  as  surely  dead  to  death  also. 

"Death    the    great    world-victor's    victor, 
Need  be  feared  no  more." 

There  is  welling  up  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  throng 
of  believers  of  the  deepest  conviction  that  in  our  full- 
orbed  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  death  is  done  with,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  and  forever,  and  we  want  to  herald 
forth  the  great  conviction  and  new  found  and  full  found 
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joy  so  that  all  the  world  may  hear  the  mighty  witness: 
"I  want  all  the  world  to  know  that  as  a  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  am  in  the  world  to  witness  to  the  triumphant 
truth,  that  for  me  death  is  dead." 

This  mighty  fact  which  is  so  wondrously  fore- 
gleamed  by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament — this 
fact  that  seems  so  powerfully  put  time  and  again  by  direct 
statement  as  well  as  inference  by  Jesus  and  his  deciples 
in  the  New,  is  the  truth  that  has  flashed  forth  again  and 
again  throughout  the  Christian  Centuries,  by  a  kind  of 
intuitive  insight  by  saints  and  sages  and  seers.  There 
is  scarcely  a  great  soul  that  has  left  a  strong  impress 
upon  the  great  spiritual  movements  of  Christendom, 
that  has  not  at  times  been  carried  to  some  third  heaven 
of  vision,  as  he  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  mighty  final 
and  full  glory  that  awaits  the  world.  Here  are  a  few 
of  these  intuitional  foregleams  coming  in  moments  of 
soul  white-heat  from  the  anointed  ones  of  the  Chris- 
tian centuries. 

Ignatius,  the  church  father  and  saint  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, "as  much  devoted  to  Christ's  cross  as  to  his  per- 
son" in  such  a  moment  of  soul  ecstasy  says: 

"Christ  died   for  our  sakes,   that  by  believing  in  his   death  you  may 

escape  death God  himself  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man,  for 

the  renewal  of  eternal  life.  From  thence  began  what  God  had 
prepared  for  all,  forasmuch  as  he  designed  to  abolish  death.  The 
holy  Communion  is  the  bread  of  immortality,  our  antidote  that  we 
should  not  die,  but  live  forever  in  Christ  Jesus". 

Lange,  the  author  of  many  commentaries  in  com- 
menting on  these  words,  says : 

"To  every  man  enlightened,  following  his  own  wisdom,  this  mys- 
tery, plainly  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  gospel,  is  a  closed  book.  As 
the  blind  man  cannot  see  even  in  midday  brightness,  neither  can 
we  see  this  truth  without  the  Spirit  illuminates  it". 

Augustine,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  church  fathers, 
and  the  acknowledged  founder  largely  of  the  theology 
of  subsequent  Christendom,  found  himself  facing  this 
very  problem  of  why  death  is  not  downed  forever  in  our 
complete  redemption  of  Christ  Jesus.  Here  is  the  way 
he  answers  it : 
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"Wherefore  we  must  say  that  the  first  men  were  so  created  that 
if  they  had  not  sinned,  they  would  not  have  experienced  any  kind 
of  death ;  but  that  having  become  sinners,  they  were  so  punished 
with  death  that  whosoever  springs  from  their  stock,  should  also 
be  punished  with  the  same  death.  .  .  If  however  any  one  is  solicitous 
about  this  point,  viz.,  how  if  death  be  the  punishment  for  sin,  they 
whose  guilt  is  canceled  by  grace  do  yet  suffer  death,  my  answer  is 
that  faith  through  death  makes  greater  martyrs  than  faith  over  death". 

And  so  the  bud  of  the  mighty  promise  did  not  yet  open 
on  the  tree  of  eternal  life  as  God  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  has  ever  been  yearning  to  bloom  and  bring 
forth  the  fruit  of  the  deathless  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

John  Calvin,  whom  Sir  George  Adam  Smith  de- 
clares is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  scriptures  that  has 
ever  lived,  says  with  his  soul  all  aflame  with  the  glory 
that  the  cross  reveals: 

"No  tribunal  so  magnificent,  no  regal  throne  so  glorious,  no  tri- 
umphal pomp  so  splendid,  no  chariot  so  sublime,  as  that  gibbet  upon 
which  Christ  overcame  death  and  the  devil,  the  prince  of  death, 
whom  he  utterly  bruised  for  us  beneath  his   feet". 

What  can  such  words  possibly  mean  when  pressed 
to  their  most  legitimate  ultimatum  than  that  of  a  mighty 
glory  glimpse  of  our  complete  victory  over  death  and 
the  devil,  which  is  to  be  actually  ours  as  soon  as  our 
faith  will  rise  up  and  lay  hold  of  this  greatest  race  hope 
set  before  us? 

Eddie,  a  commentator  much  thought 'of  in  the  last 
generation,  writes  in  a  moment  of  deep  soul  insight  in- 
to the  fuller  purpose  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord: 

"Christ  rose   from  the  midst  of  the  dead.       He  became  their  chief 

came     out     from     among    them     as     their     representative.     His 

people  rise  in  virtue  of  his  power.  He  is  not  only  the  pledge  he 
is  the  pattern  of  the  deliverance  that  is  ours". 

Richel  says  that  Dean  Alford  rightly  warns  us 
against  the  shallower  exposition  of  most  commentators, 
in  making  Christ 's  death  and  resurrection,  a  mere  pledge 
of  our  bodily  resurrection.  It  is  vastly  more.  Here 
are  the  Dean's  intense  soul-insight  words: 

"God  vivifies  us  together  with   Christ;   in  the  one  act  and   fact  of 

the   resurrection,  he   raises   all  his  people to  a   spiritual   life   and 

that   means    victory   over    death,    spiritual   and    therefore   necessarily 
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physical  also.  This  is  the  established  fact  on  God's  part;  so  it 
is  left  for  us  to  appropriate  the  potential  possibilities  of  it". 

Luther  in  his  great  commentary  on  Galatians, 
which  Bunyan  says,  next  to  the  Bible  is  the  greatest 
book  of  the  world,  writes  in  burning  words  of  insight  of 
this  mighty  truth,  that  eclipses  all  that  has  been  said  be- 
fore.     He  says: 

"Through  Christ  we  are  made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death, 
and  the  power  of  the  devil  and  hell.  For  faith  that  overcomes 
the  world  bye  and  bye  saith,  'These  things  belong  not  to  me,  for 
Christ  hath  made  me  free  from  them  all.'  Likewise  death,  which 
is  the  most  mighty  and  most  dreadful  thing  in  all  the  world,  is 
utterly  vanquished  in  the  conscious  liberty  of  the  Spirit.  Reason 
cannot  perceive  the  excellency  of  this  matter,  but  by  the  Spirit  we 
shall  see  it  is  inestimable". 

In  more  than  a  score  of  passages  within  almost  as 
many  consecutive  pages  of  the  same  work,  this  truth 
is  turned  over  and  over  again  with  kaleidoscopic  beauty 
and  power,  so  that  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
Luther  caught  a  mighty  glimpse  of  this  glory  that  is 
dawning  upon  the  world  with  such  power  at  this  hour. 
Here  are  a  few  more  of  his  burning,  yes  flaming  words : 

"Like  as  Christ  by  his  death  and  resurrection  is  dead  to  the  grave, 
so  that  it  had  no  more  power  over  him,  nor  is  longer  able  to  hold 
him,  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  flesh 
knoweth  not  from  whence  this  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth.  I 
have  death  in  my  flesh  that  afflicteth  me  and  killeth  me,  but  I  have 

in  me  a  contrary  death,  which  is  the  death  of  death When  I  feel 

the  terror  of  death,  I  say,  'Thou  hast  nothing  to  do  with  me,  Oh 
Death,  for  I  have  another  death  which  killeth  thee.'  By  the  law  of 
the  liberty  in  Christ,  I  am  utterly  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  Thus  Christ  with  most  sweet  names  is  called  my  law,  my 
sin,  my  death,  that  is  to  say,  my  life  itself,  against  the  law, 
against  sin,  against  death;  whereas  he  is  nothing  but  my  perfect  lib- 
erty from  all,  and  so  my  righteousness  and  great  salvation.  Christ 
by  his  death  has  vanquished  death;  crucified  it,  so  it  is  to  be  forever 
crucified  to  me." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Flavel,  one  of  the  saint- 
liest  of  the  Puritan  divines,  "whose  messages  on  re- 
demption will  live  throughout  the  centuries",  caught  the 
same  holy  vision,  and  could  burst  forth  in  the  ecstasy 
of  it  as  he  sees  the  "full  meaning  of  this  glorious 
grace ' ' : 

"I   come   Oh   Lord  Jesus   to   Thee,   who   art   the   death   of   death. ■ 

Thou,  whose  death  hath  disarmed  death  of  its  sting  and  power 
forever". 
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Bunyan  caught  a  powerful  insight  into  this  mighty 
truth  which  is  to  come  as  the  fulness  of  the  world's 
great  salvation.  In  his  "Grace  Abounding,"  which 
Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  has  recently  said  is  the  "most 
beautiful  prose  book  in  the  English  language",  he 
writes  thus : 

"Take  away  sin  and  nothing  can  hurt  us ;  for  death,  temporal,  spirit- 
ual, and  eternal  is  but  the  wages  of  it.  Now  I  see  Christ  Jesus 
as  looked  upon  by  God,  and  should  be  looked  upon  by  us,  as  that 
common  or  public  person  in  whom  the  whole  body  of  his  elect  are 
also  to  be  considered  and  reckoned ;  that  we  fulfill  the  law  by  him, 
die  by  him,  rise  from  the  grave  by  him,  get  the  victory  over  sin  and 
death  and  hell  by  him.  When  he  died  we  died.  And  so  of  his 
resurrection.  We  live  by  him.  'Thy  dead  men  shall  live  together, 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise'  ". 

Spurgeon  steeped  in  the  message  of  the  Bedford 
tinker,  caught  also  a  mighty  glimpse  of  this  mighty  vic- 
tory that  awaiteth.      He  says : 

"To  die  unto  sin  must  mean  to  die  unto  death.  '  Baptism  sets  forth 
the  death  and  burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  our 
participation  therein.  If  you  are  one  with  Christ  at  all,  you  must 
be  one  with  him  all  through.  I  question  if  any  of  us  as  yet  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  fullness  of  this". 

Alexander  Maclaren,  whose  messages  have  had  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  sweetness  and  insight  of 
John,  repeatedly  speaks  in  words  which  reveal  this 
deepening  insight  of  his  soul.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
last  words : 

"Christ  gave  perfect  and  complete  emancipation.  If  it  has  been 
only  partial  to  us  it  is  because  we  have  mistaken  the  things  that 
have  been  freely  given  to  us.  Just  as  the  brazen  image  was  hung 
up  as  a  proof  that  the  venomousness  of  the  living  serpent  was  over- 
come, so  in  the  death  of  Christ,  death  is  done  to  death". 

Sir  George  Adam  Smith  in  the  close  of  his  great 
commentary  on  Isaiah  must  have  felt  the  dawning  of 
this  truth  most  profoundly,  when  he  said : 

"Jesus  came  to  us  with  the  good  news  of  God,  that  sin  and  death 
had  been  conquered.  He  came  to  show  us  that  the  supreme  force 
of  the  universe  is  on  man's  side;  and  for  man,  Christ  has  won  this 
__  victory  and  achieved  this  freedom.  We  are  now  free  to  break  zvith 
every  evil  and  every  power.  The  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  hath 
begun.  All  the  favour  and  power  of  the  Almighty  are  on  the  side 
of  those  who  believe". 

Forsyth  in  his  Cruciality  of  the  Cross  finds  his  heart 
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aglow  with   this   vision   of   our   complete   redemption. 
Here  is  the  way  he  pnts  it : 

"The  death  of  Christ  was  precious  in  God's  sight  as  the  conquest  of 
death.  —  as  the  negation  of  death  —  as  the  irenic  antithesis  of 
death,  the  surmounting  of  its  accepted  arrest,  the  capture  of  its 
captivity.  It  is  the  crucial  and  moral  achievement  in  which 
Christ's  personality  was  not  unscathed  merely  but  consummated.  It 
was  the  showing  of  his  complete  power  over  death,  and  his  life 
as  the  crowning  of  the  cosmic  order  in  doing  this;  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  man  victory  of  death  triumph.  We  are  called 
upon  by  faith  to  enter  this  holy  of  holies,  so  that  we  may  be  as 
dead  to  death  as  to  sin,  that  is  the  deed  that  brings  death  as  its 
bitter   dead-ripe   fruit". 

Dr.  Cairnes  in  his  recent  Cary  lectures  at  Aberdeen 
has  certainly  seen  this  mighty  implication  of  the  mes- 
sage of  our  redemption  and  puts  it  in  burning  words  in 
his  deliverance.    He  says: 

"Biblical  thought  knows  nothing  at  all  of  disembodied  life.  The 
body  is  a  part  of  man's  personality;  and  must  persist  with  it,  if 
it  persists  at  all.  But  it  becomes  transfigured  and  made  mete  for 
the  saints  of  light.  The  Greek  idea  of  the  body  as  the  prison- 
house  of  the  soul,  from  which  it  escapes  at  death,  is  not  the  com- 
plete Biblical  idea;  and  therefore  the  prevailing  teaching  of  the  Bible 
looks  forward  not  to  annihilation  of  the  seen  and  temporal  order, 
of  which  the  body  is  a  part,  but  to  its  transformation  into  the  spirit- 
ual— to  that  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  in  which  dwelleth  right- 
eousness". 

Even  as  conservative  a  theologian  as  Prof.  War- 
field  of  Princeton  feels  the  force  of  the  redemption  of 
these  bodies  as  the  glory  goal  of  our  existance  and  the 
purpose  of  God  that  we  should  not  fear  to  boldly  enter 
into  as  our  rightful  inheritance.  He  says  in  his  book 
on  False  Miracles,  that  there  is  certainly  a  place  in  the 
Atonement  for  the  redemption  of  the  body,  as  the  sav- 
ing of  the  soul;  for  Christ  came  to  save  the  whole  mavi. 
Sin,  sickness  and  death  must  one  and  all  go  down  under 
the  one  mighty  redemptive  process  wrought  out  in  the 
great  plan  of  redemption  revealed  once  for  all  and  for- 
ever in  Jesus  Christ. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  seer  messages, 
along  this  line  comes  from  far-off  Russia  now  seething 
in  the  hour  of  its  bitterness.  They  are  from  the  uni- 
versity lectures  of  Prince  Eugene  Troubetzkey,  one  of 
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the  most  influential  men  in  the  university  circles  of  his 
people.      He  says : 

"Jesus  died  and  rose  again  onee  for  all,  and  by  this  he  is  distin- 
guished from  the  pagan  deities,  that  die  and  rise  again  at  regular 
intervals.  In  Christ  the  very  law  of  the  periodicity  of  death  is 
abolished.  For  him,  mankind  and  all  living  nature  with  mankind 
have  revived  once  for  all....  What  is  effected  by  this  absolute  sac- 
rifice is  not  merely  a  great  moral  achievement.  It  is  the  total 
transformation  of  the  meaning  of  life.  It  is  the  begining  of  a 
revolution  in  the  whole  cosmic  order.  Up  to  this  time  pure  egoism 
has  been  the  principle  of  every  living  organism,  and  the  struggle 
for  existence  has  been  the  inexorable  law.  A  human  being  who 
renounces  life  for  the  love  of  God  brings  into  existence  by  his 
act  a  new  principle  of  life  itself....  The  renunciation  of  the  God- 
man  of  the  separate  life  whose  end  is  death,  becomes  the  recoverer 
of  the  eternal  life,  over  which  death  has  no  power.  And  since 
eternal  life,  is  the  fulness  of  life  in  which  there  is  no  death,  it 
follows  it  is  not  a  part  only  of  man,  which  is  born  again  in  the 
new  divine  plentitude.  It  is  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul.  The 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  death  that 
has  conquered  death". 

Meyer,  whose  commentaries  have  been  the  most 
scholarly  of  the  century  has  over  and  over  again  laid 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  Paul  seemed  to  shudder 
from  the  thought  of  a  bodiless  immortality ;  and  that  he 
felt  the  natural  thing  in  the  holy  order  of  life's  unfold- 
ing was  not  that  we  should  be  unclothed,  but  clothed 
upon,  that  death  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  So  we 
should  ever  rise  to  greater  heights  of  faith  in  this  great 
expectation  which  is  to  bring  our  day  of  final  and  full 
deliverance.      Here  are  Meyer's  own  words: 

"The  death  overcoming  spirit  of  God  shall  destroy  more  and  more, 
the  principle  of  sin  and  death  in  your  bodies;  and  instead  of  it  in- 
troduce the  principle  of  life,  bringing  the  spirit  into  your  whole 
personality,  even  the  body  itself.  In  Christ  death  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  victory.  Death  the  great  swallower  up  of  the  race  u 
szvallowed  up.     Calvary  is  the  sivallowing  up  of  the  All-Szcallozver" 

Even  Shakespeare,  the  Elizabethan  genius  of  the 
ages,  caught  a  most  wonderous  glory-glimpse  of  this 
coming  vision  of  the  centuries,  in  his  ciii  Sonnet,  which 
Johnston  says  is  the  best  words  he  ever  penned.  He 
there  writes : 

"Within  be   fed ;   without  be   rich  no   more. 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then". 
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From  many  a  pulpit  there  is  coming  with  clarion 
clearness  this  mightiest  message  of  the  full  redemption 
that  is  to  transform  the  world.  Here  are  the  words 
from  a  recent  sermon  by  Campbell  Morgan  on  "Christ 
and  the  world  war": 

"The  truth  of  the  Cross  is  consummated  by  the  Resurrection.  There 
sin  unto  death  was  overcome.  Death  resulting  in  human  experi- 
ence from  human  sin,  is  the  ultimate  disaster  of  the  race,  as  Paul 
sees  it.  It  is  the  last  race  enemy  to  be  vanquished.  Death  is 
an  enemy  and  never  anything  else  than  an  enemy.  It  is  a  foe  to 
everything  that  is  natural,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  in  human 
need  and  human  life;  the  ultimate  enemy,  the  last  enemy.  Christ 
reigns  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  sin;  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
sin,  he  must  put  an  end  to  death,  the  last  bitter  fruit  of  it". 

Even  Dr.  Torrey,  one  of  the  best  and  most  widely 
known  "expounders  of  the  Word",  of  the  more  conser- 
vative school  of  Biblical  interpretation  catches  a  mighty 
glimpse  of  this  crowning  glory  in  the  revelation  of  the 
great  redemption  of  the  world  in  Jesus.  He  says  in 
his  "Foundations  of  The  Christian  Faith,"  that  has 
just  come  from  the  press : 

"Jesus  Christ  became  a  man  for  the  specific  purpose  of  dying.  His 
death  was  not  a  mere  accident  or  incident  of  his  human  life,  (as 
many  would  have  us  believe).  It  was  the  supreme  purpose  of  it. 
He  became  man  in  order  that  he  might  die,  to  redeem  us  from 
death.  He  died  as  a  ransom,  that  is,  His  death  was  the  price  paid 
to  redeem  others  from  death.  'Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  He  also  Himself  likewise  took  part  of 
the  same,  that  through  his  death,  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is  the  evil'.  'The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  (from  death)  for  many.'  If  His  life  was  not 
a  ransom,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  did  not  ransom  others  from  death, 
by  dying  in  their  place,  then  he  was  the  greatest  fool  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  universe'",  pp.  168,  172. 

The  italicized  words  above  are  the  author's  own. 
They  indicate  most  clearly  the  deep  stress  he  lays  on 
the  purpose  of  the  actual  death  of  Jesus  in  the  rich  rip- 
ening of  the  final  and  full  redemptive  scheme  of  salva- 
tion for  the  world. 

This  mighty  thought  of  the  deathless  life  born  in 
the  very  heart  of  humanity  as  its  highest,  holiest,  and 
life-culminating  intuition  or  instinct;  this  mighty  truth 
which  has  flamed  up  again  and  again  from  the  smoul- 
dering heart  fires  of  the  Christian  centuries,  is  in  these 
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days  bursting  forth  from 'every  quarter  in  flashes  and 
flames  of  most  surprising*  and  abiding  brightness.  It 
seems  that  the  great  world  Calvary  we  have  passed 
through,  in  which  the  world  has  been  drenched  in  blood 
and  wrenched  with  sorrow,  is  but  the  Dark  Friday  of 
History,  that  is  to  usher  in  an  Eternal  Easter,  lifting  all 
men  up  into  the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  deathless  life. 
It  seems  as  though,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  does  not 
see  this  any  more  than  the  Jewish  church  saw  the  mighty 
meaning  of  the  first  resurrection  of  Jesus,  that  God  is 
working  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  outside 
the  pale  of  the  holy  orders,  and  making  them  see  the 
glory  of  the  deathless  life  as  the  crowning  glory  of  cre- 
ation that  is  to  burst  forth  with  all  its  power  and  beauty 
upon  us. 

It  is  this  vision  that  has  made  Noyes  say  with  such 
power,  "there  is  an  arrow  at  the  heart  of  death". 
Wells  has  felt  the  vision  lift  his  soul  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  heaven  with  its  joy.  In  his  Invisible  King,  the 
vision  breaks  forth  in  a  most  impassioned  way: 

"God  fights  against  death  in  every  form.  His  supreme  goal  is  the 
conquest  of  death. ..  .First  the  overcoming  of  death  in  the  indi- 
vidual by  the  incorporation  of  the  motives  of  his  life  in  an  under- 
lying purpose,  and  then  in  the  defeat  of  that  death,  that  seems  to 
threaten  our  species,  upon  a  cooling  planet  beneath  a  cooling  sun. 
God  originates  in  man  the  claims  of  his  immortality,  and  assigns 
him  the  task  of  conquering  death,  the  great  extinguisher  of  the  race". 

To  these  significant  words  should  be  added  the  seer 
words  of  Edison,  who  with  great  emphasis  has  recently 
said: 

"There  is  absolutely  no  reason  a  man  should  ever  die.  Deathless 
life  is  bound  to  come  in  time  and  through  high  science". 

It  is  the  same  deep  vision  that  burst  out  in  the 
almost  staggering  words  of  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams : 

"  'Putting  the  matter  in  its  baldest'  he  says,  'the  question  may  be 
said  to  be  reopened  as  to  whether  the  familiar  phrase  'natural  death' 
is  not  a  misnomer ;  for  is  any  one  of  us  made  to  die  a  strictly 
natural  death?" 

Bergson,  whose  message  has  reached  the  high 
water  mark  of  intuitional  philosophy  so  far,  says  in  his 
burning  climactic  words  in  Creative  Evolution: 
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''The  animal  takes  its  stand  on  the  plant.  Man  bestrides  animality, 
and  the  whole  humanity  in  time  and  space  is  one  immense  army 
galloping  beside,  and  before  and  behind  each  one  of  us  in  the  over- 
whelming charge,  able  to  beat  down  every  resistance,  and  clear 
the  most  formidable  obstacles,  perhaps  even  death,  on  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  triumph  of  the  Spirit." 

It  must  be  so!  The  deathless  life  must  be  the  de- 
sign and  desire  of  God  for  all;  else  why  this  deep  in- 
stinct in  the  heart  universal  for  deliverance  from  the 
fact  as  well  as  fear  of  death.  Did  not  Christ  come  in 
person  to  show  us  forever,  this  was  the  race  purpose 
which  God  from  the  beginning  had  planned  as  the 
crowning  cosmic  purpose"?  Is  he  not  coming  now  in 
principle  or  in  spirit,  in  the  world's  most  tragic  hour 
when  "death  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see",  to  make 
us  feel  that  the  day  of  the  final  and  full  deliverance  is  at 
hand?  Is  not  the  breaking  forth  of  this  mighty  convic- 
tion from  every  quarter,  the  morning  star  of  another 
Reformation,  which  will  be  as  much  beyond  that  which 
Luther  ushered  in,  as  the  historic  message  of  Christen- 
dom is  beyond  all  the  world's  faiths  that  preceded  it?  Is 
it  not  the  coming  of  that  new  day  and  true  day  of  the 
Lord,  Avhen  not  only  all  things  will  become  new,  but  all 
things  will  become  true,  and  be  one  in  that  mighty  truth 
as  Jesus  in  his  long  last  prayer  plead  we  might  know 
unity  with  the  Father. 

Jesus  became  the  great  Seer  of  the  world  because 
he  clearly  saw,  fearlessly  declared,  and  fully  demon- 
strated that 

"Death  shall  be  no  longer 

In  the  glare  of  the  deathless  fire" 

when  a  child  of  God  is  fully  and  forever  "led  of  the 
spirit  of  God".  He  becomes  the  world  Savior  just  in 
proportion  as  we,  by  faith  boldly  enter  into  this  holy  of 
holies,  this  "secret  place  of  the  most  high"  in  which 
Jesus  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being;  and  then  go 
out  boldly  declaring  our  full  joint  inheritance  in  Christ 
Jesus,  till  in  fact  we  triumphantly  demonstrate  it. 

This  is  the  full  orbed  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  into 
which  we  are  all  called  of  God.       God  forbid  that  this 
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mighty  message  will  have  to  be  carried  to  the  Gentiles 
for  fulfillment,  because  the  church  of  the  living  God,  will 
insist  on  refusing  it,  as  God's  own  true  people  refused 
the  Messianic  appearance  of  Jesus.  If  Christendom 
holds  its  peace  about  this,  the  very  stone  hearts  of  the 
wide  world  everywhere  will  burst  forth  in  their  Hosan- 
nah  to  the  Principle — life  principle — life  spirit  of  the 
Prince  of  David,  Hosannah  in  the  Highest,  which  Igna- 
tius said  means,  "saved  to  the  uttermost  for  the  glory 
of  the  Highest". 

"Holy  Bible  book  divine 

Heavenly  treasure  thou  art  mine 
Mine  to  show  by  living  faith, 

Man  may  triumph  over  death." 
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by  T.  Carl  Whitmer 

Most  congregations  and  most  theological  semi- 
naries have  regarded  mnsic — and  especially  singing — as 
quite  Topsy-like;  as  something  that  springs  up  in  the 
night;  as  something  that  is  wholly  inspirational.  They 
have  acted  as  if  all  that  is  required  is  a  mouth  and 
throat  with  some  soul  on  the  end  of  a  spoon. 

In  other  departments  of  life-work  intelligent  per- 
sons know  that  efficiency  cannot  come  without  technical 
training.  A  chemist  cannot  create  by  merely  wishing 
to  do  so.  All  the  apparent  magic  of  his  science  is  de- 
pendent upon  hard,  intense  and  intensive  training. 
Once  upon  a  time  it  was  thought  that  a  minister 
could  be  picked  up  anywhere  at  a  moments  no- 
tice, but  solid,  broad  seminary  courses  have  long  ago 
and  largely  superseded  hod-carrier,  barber  and  other 
evangelism  no  matter  how  spasmodically  the  non- 
trained  occasionally  makes  himself  felt. 

Now,  when  a  seminary  takes  as  a  part  of  its  teach- 
ing force  a  music  faculty  that  knows,  a  chorus  that 
knows,  plus  a  soul  and  voices  which  express  the  best,  we 
have  a  genuine  advance  in  church  work  and  church 
music  work.  We  have  indeed  the  Cecilia  Choir  of  our 
Western  Theological  Seminary. 

This  choir  is  not  a  sudden  thing.  Few  good  things 
pre.  In  a  highly  interesting  article  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Seminary  for  October,  1916,  Dr.  Breed  says  it  took 
a  good  many  years  to  get  the  solid  music  idea  implanted, 
several  more  to  get  it  going,  and  still  a  few  more  to 
realize  outwardly  what  was  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Dr.  Breed  and  Mr.  Charles  N.  Boyd,  the  director  of  the 
choir. 

Mr.  Boyd  organized  this  excellent  organization  in 
1903.      So  it  has  been  doing  this  work  of  standardizing 
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seared  music  for  fifteen  years.  The  members  of  this 
choir  are  earnest,  devout,  technically  trained  singers 
who  desired  and  desire  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  church  music.  At  first  this  choir  had  only  a  nomi- 
nal connection  with  the  seminary.  For  nine  years  it 
appeared  there  only  occasionally.  But  within  the  last 
seven  years  it  has  had  a  constant  weekly  connection  by 
appearing  at  the  Monday  evening  preaching  services, 
leading  the  general  singing,  and  presenting  anthems. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  services  held  each  year 
is  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Good  and  Bad  Ser- 
vice, the  music  of  the  evening  being  taken  from  both 
good  and  cheap  musical  sources,  sung  side  by  side  for 
comparative  criticism  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who 
sooner  or  later  go  into  pulpits  of  their  own,  where  they 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  good  from  the  bad 
in  such  an  important  part  of  our  weekly  worship. 

A  congregation  is  very  human.  It  also  is  very 
lazy  at  times.  If  music  really  makes  folks  listen  they 
are  apt  to  get  an  uncomfortable  or  a  pained  feeling,  the 
result  of  strained  thought !  But,  if  this  better  type  of 
music  is  repeated  often  enough  there  will  be  real  and 
genuine  appreciation.  The  famous  orchestral  con- 
ductor, Theodore  Thomas,  used  to  say  that  the 
clamor  for  'so-called  popular  music  makes  it  im- 
possible to  present  good  music  without  an  influential 
minority.  This  minority  surely  ought  to  include  the 
preacher.  Thomas  also  said  that  what  the  average 
person  means  by  popular  music  is  in  reality  familiar 
music.  So  we  organists  and  directors  repeat  the  good 
things,  often  by  request.  And  the  more  we  repeat 
them  the  more  frequent  are  the  requests.  In  short, 
good  music  brings  a  church  something  worth  while  and 
inspiring.  The  music  course  at  the  seminary,  with  its 
choir  to  reinforce  the  theory,  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
that  which  is  the  best,  that  which  a  congregation  needs 
to  know  intimately.      This  choir  has  proven  many  times 
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also  a  favorite  belief  of  the  writer,  viz.,  that  a  well  re- 
hearsed work  will  make  'the  soul  shine  through'. 

The  Cecilia  Choir  has  been  fortunate  recently  in  be- 
ing greatly  appreciated  by  not  only  some  of  the  largest 
churches  of  Pittsburgh  but  by  some  small  churches  in 
towns  outside  of  the  city  where  some  enterprising  min- 
ister has  seen  what  could  be  done  and  so  did  it.  If  our 
quartettes  and  choruses  would  follow  the  hard  work  plan 
of  the  choir  under  consideration  the  standard  of  ap- 
preciation would  rapidly  rise.  Lack  of  ideals,  plans, 
purpose  and  lack  of  practice  make  cheap  music  thrive. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Cecilia  is  remarkable.  Let  me 
summarize.  You  will  notice  that  the  numbers  are 
written  by  the  masterworkers  of  the  centuries  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  present.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
appreciation  following  this  chorus.  The  great  is  al- 
ways the  ultimately  simple.  The  list  includes  more 
than  a  dozen  works  b}^  the  great  Bach;  nine  master 
pieces  by  Palestrina;  all  styles  of  ancient  and  modern 
writing  by  Brahms,  Eccard,  Josquin  de  Pres,  Cesar 
Franck,  Grieg,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Rach- 
maninoff, Schubert,  Reger,  Thomas  Tallis,  Verdi,  Vit- 
toria,  Glinka,  Kastalsky,  Gavaert,  Bortniansky  and 
many  others.       (Write  to  Mr.  Boyd  for  a  complete  list). 

In  conclusion  the  writer  wishes  to  add  another 
point  to  the  already  long  list  of  unique  performances 
by  the  musical  side  of  the  seminary,  something  that  has 
never  been  done  before.  This  is  the  recently  adopted 
policy  of  publishing  works  specially  written  for  the 
Cecilia.  The  writer  of  these  lines  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  two  of  his  choral  works  presented  by 
this  choir  to  his  lasting  indebtedness,  one  of  which  is 
a  motet  for  alto  solo,  chorus,  organ,  harp  and  violin 
over  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm.  Now  this  motet  was 
published  two  years  ago  by  the  Seminary  as  the  first 
of  its  contributions  to  original  musical  works.  More 
works  will  follow  in  time. 
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The  life  of  music — and  its  potency — is  dependent 
upon  fine  examples  of  singing  and  courage.  Too  many 
of  the  Presbyterian  choirs  are  content  with  easy-come, 
easy-go  music  and  little  rehearsing.  Let  the  directors 
of  such  choirs  take  a  spring  walk  over  to  the  Seminary, 
look  over  the  wonderful  ten-thousand  dollar  musical 
library  and  listen  to  the  Cecilia  Choir  for  inspiration. 
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Jewish  Ethical  Idealism.       By  Frank   H.    Ridgley,    Ph.D.       Boston: 
The  Gorham  Press.      1918.      $1.00. 

In  1916  Professor  Ridgley  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  present 
booklet  offers  to  a  wider  public  the  substantial  content  of  the  thesis 
presented  to  the  University  faculty  on  that  occasion.  In  it  Pro- 
fessor Ridgley  has  examined  the  relation  of  post-exilic  legalism  to 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  messages  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  prophets. 
The  average  Bible  student  is  likely  to  carry  with  him  a  very  loose 
notion  of  the  character  of  post-exilic  Jewish  religion;  he  will  prob- 
ably think  of  it  as  a  barren,  burdensome,  Pharisaic  legalism  in- 
capable of  fostering  anything  more  than  an  external  formalism. 
Professor  Ridgley  makes  it  clear,  in  his  presentation  of  the  results 
of  his  study  and  research,  that  such  a  picture  is  false  to  the  facts 
and  misleading  in  the  extreme. 

The  post-exilic  religion  of  the  Jews  rested  upon  a  foundation 
of  legalism  to  be  sure,  but  throughout  the  period  during  which  it 
was  a  living,  vital  force  there  can  be  traced  in  it  "a  consistently 
maintained  ethical  idealism,  struggling  with  the  practical  problems 
of  most  trying  times,  but  never  sacrificing  the  essential  spirituality 
of  its  prophetic  inheritance".  In  other  words,  Jewish  religious  ex- 
pression and  aspiration  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  observance 
of  a  "Thou  shalt"  or  a  "Thou  shalt  not".  The  Jewish  community 
was  not  false  to  its  rich  spiritual  birthright — not  reactionary;  the 
lofty  idealism  of  the  great  prophets  was  not  lost  nor  effaced  in 
priestly  legalism.  The  post-exilic  priestly  law-book  was  in  reality 
simply  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  great  spiritual  treasures  which 
the  earlier  prophets  had  amassed  for  Israel  and  posterity.  These 
were  in  danger  of  being  dissipated  and  lost  to  the  people  unless 
borne  home  to  them  on  the  wings  of  an  aspiring  ritualism.  True, 
this  was  no  longer  the  pure  and  lofty  idealism  of  the  earlier  day: 
the  emphasis  on  rules,  regulations,  and  ritual  was  bound  to  obscure 
the  seer's  sense  of  God.  Much  of  the  vitality  and  fresh  vigor  of 
the  message  was  certain  to  go;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  preserving 
something  or  nothing.  It  was  a  compromise,  but  it  was  along  this 
ethical  route  that  Jewish  religious  life  was  to  move  if  it  was  not 
to  succumb  to  the  forces  making  for  its  complete  disintegration. 

And  who  will  attempt  to  deny  that,  after  all,  this  "syncretizing 
compromise"  bequeathed  a  rich  spiritual  heritage  to  the  world's 
highest  life?  For  it  was  to  the  atmosphere  which  was  thus  pro- 
duced that  we  owe  many  of  our  noblest  psalms,  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  other  Biblical  writings,  and  out  of  its  midst,  in  the  end,  came 
the  Galilean  peasant  who  brought  a  fuller  and  richer  revelation  of 
spiritual  things  than  the  greatest  of  the  great  prophets. 

In  demonstrating  his  conclusions,  Professor  Ridgley  has  carried 
us  through  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  Hebrew  prophecy  from 
its  origin  in  the  days  of  Samuel  to  the  period  of  the  exile.  His  brief 
characterization  of  the  great  prophetic  messages  and  their  influence 
on  the  Deuteronomic  Reformation  are  by  no  means  the  least  valu- 
able portion  of  his  book;  but  it  is  in  the  fifth  and  final  chapter  of 
his  study  that  he  reaches  the  heart  of  his  problem.  Here  he  pre- 
sents his  conclusions  in  a  clear  and  attractive  form,  marshaling  the 
results  of  his  argument  in  a  convincing  statement,  leaving  his  reader 
persuaded  that,  after  all,  the  post-exilic  Jewish  church  was  a  noble 
institution  without  which  the  world's  life  had  been  much  the  poorer. 

DAVID  E.  CULLEY. 
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The  Book  of  Deuteronomy.       By   Sir   George   Adams   Smith.       New 
York.      G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      $2.00. 

All  serious  students  of  the  Bible  will  take  up  this  volume,  which 
completes  the  Series  known  as  'The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 
and  Colleges',  with  interest  and  expectation,  because  it  is  the  latest 
product  of  the  pen  of  one  of  the  few  creative  Old  Testament  scholars 
now  living.  We  would  naturally  expect  a  first  class  exegetical  work 
from  the  author  of  such  expository  classics  as  "The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land,"  or  the  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  the 
Minor  Prophets  in  the  Expositor's  Bible.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  we  are  not  disappointed.  In  this  commentary  on  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  interesting  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Dr. 
Smith  maintains  his  high  reputation  both  as  a  master  of  English 
style  and  a  thorough  painstaking  scholar,  for  with  consummate  skill 
he  has  taken  the  minute  details  of  philology  and  criticism  and  with 
the  touch  of  his  imagination  invested  them  with  human  interest. 

It  is  not  as  easy  as  it  once  was  to  write  a  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  because  Literary  Criticism  has  struggled 
hard  to  solve  the  problem  of  its  origin,  while  Archaeology  and  Com- 
parative Religion  have  put  a  new  estimate  upon  many  of  the  laws 
and  customs  which  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  incorporated  in  his 
legal  code.  All  such  questions  are  treated  with  thorough,  candid 
and  yet  reverent  scholarship  in  the  introduction  which  occupies  a 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  volume.  The  thoroughness  of  dis- 
cussion may  be  fairly  judged  by  the  twelve  sections  into  which  the 
introduction  is  divided.  1.  Names;  2.  General  Content,  Structure, 
and  Style;  3.  Standpoint,  Doctrine  and  Spirit;  4.  Deuteronomy  and 
the  Law  Book  of  Josiah;  5.  Questions  of  Unity;  6.  Relations  of  the 
Main  Divisions — The  Code  and  the  Discourses;  7.  The  Cross-Divi- 
sions; 8.  The  Forms  of  Address — Singular  and  Plural;  9.  Editorial 
Factors;  10.  Conclusions  as  to  Unity;  11.  The  Ages  of  the  Book  and 
of  its  Contents;    12.  Resulting  Questions  and  their  Answers. 

Sir  George  Adams  Smith's  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament  prob- 
lem is  very  generally  known  to  well  read  ministers,  so  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  read  his  verdict  as  to  the  origin  of  the  book,  as  it  is  found 
on  page  cvi  of  the  Introduction.  "We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  Deuteronomy  was  composed  somewhere  after  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (72  5  B.  C.)  and  before  the  dis- 
covery of  one  form  of  it  in  621  B.  C.  With  so  general  a  result  we 
have  to  be  content.  To  trace  the  Book  to  any  particular  decade  in 
that  century  is  beyond  our  power.  To  attempt  to  allocate  its  differ- 
ent forms  to  successive  decades  is  to  play  with  data.  Modern 
criticism  has  no  glasses,  telescopic  or  microscopic,  for  so  exact  a 
vision." 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  Moses,  its  in- 
spiration and  its  value  as  Scripture,  problems  which  naturally  come 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  student,  are  all  answered  in  the 
last  section.  Our  author  believes  in  the  essential  Mosaicity  of  the 
laws  of  Deuteronomy  (cxvii),  and  assigns  to  the  book  as  a  whole 
a  very  high  place  among  the  Scriptural  writings  because  it  gave 
utterance  to  truths  which  are  always  and  everywhere  sovereign. 
These  truths  are  "that  God  is  One,  and  that  man  is  wholly  His,  that 
it  is  He  who  finds  us  rather  than  we  who  find  Him;  that  God  is 
Righteousness  and  Faithfulness,  Mercy  and  Love  and  that  these 
are  also  what  He  requires  from  us  toward  Himself  and  one  an- 
other"  "Thus  in  the  preparation  for  Jesus  Christ  Deuteronomy 
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stands  very  high."  And  finally  our  author  reminds  us  that  Jesus 
honored  it  by  making  its  central  creed  the  ultimate  law  for  all  man- 
kind.     (Mark   12:28-30.      Deut.   6:4,5.) 

JAMES  A.   KELSO. 


The  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith.   By  R.  A.  Torrey. 
New  York.     Geo.  A.  Doran.        $1.40  net. 

It  is  almost  carrying  coals  to  New  Castle,  to  say  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  world  moments  most  tremendously  unsettled  and  unsettling. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  religious  belief  and  institutions  should 
feel  the  mighty  shock,  as  truly  as  the  world,  political  and  economic. 

Prof.  Torrey  has  well  sensed  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  "We  are  in 
a  day"  he  says,  "in  which  many  of  our  church  members  are  all  at 
sea  as  to  what  they  believe  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity."  He  feels  that  nothing  is  so  much  needed  by  the 
church  today  to  lead  it  out  of  its  wilderness  wanderings,  into  the 
land  of  its  most  blessed  promise,  out  of  its  darkness  into  God's  mar- 
velous light  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  "a  systematic  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,"  for,  he  says,  "false  doc- 
rine  has  been  a  more  prolific  source  of  the  vilest  sins  than  even  the 
saloons." 

This  he  attempted  to  give  to  his  own  large  congregation  at  Los 
Angeles,  one  of  the  largest  in  America,  and  in  a  land  where  every 
heresy  that  has  ever  cursed  Christendom,  seems  to  take  root  and 
grow  rank.  The  fact  that  the  audiences  most  rapidly  increased 
from  the  first,  indicated  that  his  words  were  with  wisdom  and  power, 
and  proved  a  mighty  help  to  many  a  storm-tossed  and  doubting 
heart. 

He  has  well  stated  the  fundamental  truths*  of  Christendom, 
which  must  ever  be  the  same  to  us,  yesterday,  today  and  forever. 
He  has  aimed  to  stress  their  truth  just  at  the  points  of  attack  where 
the  enemies  on-movements  in  the  form  of  the  many  cults  that  are 
multiplying  so  rapidly,  and  in  many  cases  growing  so  fast,  press  the 
church  hard  in  the  conflict.  Christian  Science,  which  he  feels  is 
"Satan's  Masterpiece,"  New  Thought,  New  Theosophy,  Modern  Uni- 
tarianism,  so  subtly  taught  both  within  and  without  the  evangelical 
pulpits,  are  fearlessly  and  most  thoughtfully  met,  at  the  very  points 
these  baneful  influences,  are  more  or  less  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously undermining  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  great  value  of  the  work  lies  in  that  it  is  a  criticism  by 
creation,  which  is  the  only  kind  that  brings  results  that  are  of  worth. 
The  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  centuries  are  set  forth 
with  great  precision  and  power,  in  the  light  of  the  clear  statement 
of  the  Word,  the  church  universal's  deep  conviction  throughout  the 
Christian  centuries,  and  "the  loud  amens"  of  those  who  are  using 
them  as  life's  holiest  and  highest  working  hypotheses.  No  one  can 
ignore  this  message,  who  desires  to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  about  the  great  fundamental  verities,  on 
which  our  feet  are  set  by  sovereign  grace,  if  we  would  lift  the  sin- 
dark  world  into  His  marvelous  light. 

Of  course  the  message  has  tbe  marked  color  of  the  ultra  con- 
servative. But  this  is  one  side  of  the  historic  shield  of  faith,  that 
must  ever  be  reckoned  with.  Indeed  it  is  a  question  if  it  is  not  the 
one  half  of  the  perfect  whole  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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If  the  ultra  radical  thought  of  Christendom  would  make  as  clear, 
concise  and  conscientious  a  statement  of  their  position  and  conscien- 
tious convictions  as  Dr.  Torrey  has  of  his,  no  one  would  rejoice  more 
than  the  ultra  conservatives  themselves.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
clear  frank  statement  of  one's  position  to  make  all  sincere  souls  see 
more  clearly  eye  to  eye,  the  religious  facts,  that  have  made  our 
creedal  differences  so  much  of  a  hindrance  and  a  curse. 

Multitudes  of  all  denominations  have  expressed  the  great  joy 
and  help  this  series-  of  addresses  has  been  to  them,  even  if  they 
have  been  a  whole  diameter  apart  from  the  writer  in  theological 
putting  of  the  truth.  The  addresses  are  profoundly  Biblical,  most 
clearly  illuminating,  and  box  the  compass  in  their  statement  of  the 
great  fundamentals  of  the  Faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints. 
If  any  one  can  play  on  these  chords  of  heart-life  a  more  heavenly 
music,  let  him  show  himself  an  Orpheus. 

Bishop  Vincent  once  said  that  he  did  not  care  much  to  talk  to 
Methodist  ministers  about  theology,  for  he  knew  what  they  thought. 
He  wanted  to  get  with  the  other  man,  who  saw  things  from  another 
viewpoint.  Those  who  rethink  the  thought  of  Christendom  along 
the  line  of  the  conservative  evangelical  faith,  will  rejoice  at  this- 
splendid  putting  of  the  message  along  the  lines  of  its  mighty  defence. 
Those  who  are  more  radical  will  find  that  they  here  face,  stated  in 
the  clearest,  most  conscientious  and  most  concise  way,  the  facts  that 
no  man  can  gainsay,  even  if,  under  a  supposedly  deeper  vision  of 
the  Spirit,  he  finds-  himself  giving  expression  otherwise  to  the  great 
fundamentals  of  the  full  orbed  message  of  Jesus. 

Perhaps  this  review  would  not  be  just  or  complete  without  stat- 
ing the  headings  of  some  of  the  chapters,  which  indicate  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  great  fundamentals  herein  discussed.  Here  they 
are  in  part: 

Inspiration,  or  To  what  Extent  is  the  Bible  Inspired  of 
God?  The  Christian  Conception  of  God,  or  the  God  of  the 
Bible  as  Distinguished  from  the  God  of  Christian  Science  and 
the  God  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  Real  Man.  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Atonement:  God's  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  vs.  Unitarian 
and  Christian  Science  Doctrines  of  the  Atonement.  The  Dis- 
tinctive Doctrine  of  Protestantism,  Justification  by  Faith.  The 
New  Birth.  Sanctification.  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus'  Body 
and  our  Bodies.  The  Devil.  Is  there  a  Literal  Hell?  Is  Future 
Punishment  Everlasting? 

The  book  is  one  of  Dr. 
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Torrey's  best. 

FRANK  N.  RIALE. 


Why  Christianity  Did  Not  Prevent  the  War.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  J. 
Lansing,  d!  D.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Company. 
Cloth,  251  Pages.        $1.50. 

Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  Preface  to  Hypatia,  tells  us  that,  at  the 
time  when  Constantine  embraced  Christianity,  the  Empire  was  "still 
a  great  tyranny,  enslaving  the  masses, ....  fattening  itself  and  its 
officials  on  a  system  of  world-wide  robbery;  and,  while  it  was  para- 
mount,  there   could  be   no   hope   for  the  human   race.       Nay,   there 
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were  even  those  among  the  Christians  who  saw,  like  Dante  after- 
wards, in  the  fatal  gift  of  Constantine  and  in  the  truce  between  the 
Church  and  the  Empire,  fresh  and  more  deadly  danger."  They 
feared  that  an  alliance  with  such  a  power  might  Romanize  the 
Church  in  form  and  character  and  "extend  over  the  Church  itself 
that  upas  shadow  with  which  it  withered  up  every  other  form  of 
human  existence,"  and  thus  blight  the  only  power  that  could  save 
the  Empire  and  the  world. 

Dr.  Lansing  justifies  his  theme  by  presenting  a  case  not  unlike 
that  mentioned  in  our  quotation  from  Kingsley.  His  statements 
were  prepared  for  a  number  of  lectures  which  were  given  at  differ- 
ent places  and  received  with  great  satisfaction.  Some  were  printed 
and  widely  distributed.  Their  reception  encouraged  the  author  to 
prepare  them  for  a  wider  circulation;  and  the  Doran  Company, 
which  has  made  the  world  its  debtor  for  its  numerous  and  valuable 
publications  on  the  issues  of  the  war,  has  now  given  this  a  worthy 
place  in  the  war  literature. 

Our  author  says  that  the  horrors  of  this  war  have  raised  the 
question  in  some  minds:  "Is  all  this  consistent  with  the  existence 
of  a  good  and  wise  and  almighty  God?"  He  states  that  the  ques- 
tion comes  chiefly  from  those  who  do  not  understand  Christianity 
and  perhaps  wish  to  cast  reproach  upon  its  teachings.  He  might 
have  added  that  the  doubt  may  well  come  to  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted a  pantheistic  conception  of  religion.  For  it  is  truly  incon- 
sistent to  find  men  having  in  them  "a  spark  of  the  divine"  and 
being  "a  part  of  deity"  and  yet  willfully  committing  awful  atrocities 
upon  another  "part  of  deity,"  as  in  Belgium,  France,  Serbia  and 
Armenia.  We  can  conceive  that  men  "created  in  the  image  of  God" 
and  having  freedom,  may  degrade  themselves  by  freely  choosing  a 
wrong  course  of  life;  but  we  cannot  conceive  how  "a  part  of  the 
divine  being"  can  degrade  itself.  Our  author  rightly  affirms  that 
the  fault  is  not  in  God,  but  in  the  men  who  willfully  neglect  and 
violate  his  law,  in  this,  as  in  intemperance,  impurity,  and  other 
shameful  sins. 

He  reminds  us  that  Prussia  had  inherited  and  cherished  the 
aggressive,  merciless,  robber  spirit  of  the  ancient  Huns;  that  this 
spirit  had  been  honored  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  had  been  ex- 
alted to  an  ideal  by  Bismark,  "the  man  of  iron  and  blood."  He 
shows  also  that  their  Christian  belief  had  been  weakened  and  tainted 
by  destructive  criticism,  by  materialistic  and  evolutionary  philosophy 
and  by  a  statecraft  which  had  converted  all  of  their  ideals  into  a 
"will  to  power."  Their  influential  teachers,  such  as  Nietzsche  and 
Treitschke,  had  gratified  German  pride  with  the  idea  that  evolution 
was  giving  them  the  rank  of  "supermen,"  and  making  their  State 
a  superstate  whose  destiny  and  glory  it  was  to  bring  all  inferior 
nations  into  subjection  and  by  their  will  to  power  to  enforce  their 
superior  "kultur"  upon  the  world.  These  and  other  writers  and 
teachers  inflamed  the  German  mind  with  the  glory  of  war,  and  con- 
vinced all  that  in  war  "might  makes  right"  and  the  more  severe 
the  atrocities  upon  the  enemy,  the  quicker  and  the  more  complete 
and  glorious  the  victory.  With  these  ideas  in  supreme  control  the 
practical  and  benevolent  teachings  of  Christianity  were  beclouded 
and  ignored  and  the  will  to  war  prevailed. 

Neither  acknowledged  treaties,  nor  international  law,  nor  even 
the  ten  commandments  nor  the  law  of  love  prevented  the  war,  simply 
because  they  were  not  followed.  Neither  did  the  hope  of  the  world 
for  universal  peace  stand  in  the  way;   neither  did  high  education, 
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nor  good  literature,  nor  the  teaching  that  evolution  had  raised  all 
above  the  savage  state,  nor  world-wide  commerce,  nor  economic 
law,  nor  any  human  interest;  all  were  ignored  or  overridden  by  the 
will  to  power. 

Our  author  holds  that  the  war  thus  forced  upon  the  world  is 
in  fact  a  conflict  between  aspiring  ideals — autocracy  against  democ- 
racy, the  superman  against  humanity,  the  superstate  against  the 
Christian  state,  the  will  to  power  against  peaceful  progress',  the 
Prussian  and  Pagan  "Religion  of  Valor"  against  the  Christian 
religion  of  love  and  good  will.  He  says:  "Our  war  is  a  war  for  the 
race  in  its  highest  ideals  and  greatest  hopes,"  and  that  it  is  the 
supreme  duty  of  all  nations  that  love  righteousness  and  peace  to 
put  down  and  destroy  the  monster  that  is  threatening  the  liberty 
and  the  life  of  enlightened  humanity. 

Our  author  takes  occasion  to  warn  us  against  a  pacifism  that 
is  akin  to  cowardice  and  slavery.  He  treats  with  considerable 
fullness  the  Angel's  words  of  peace  and  our  Lord's  teachings  on 
non-resistance.  He  shows  that  we  are  not  to  be  merely  passive 
toward  evil,  but  to  have  self-control,  patience,  kindness  and  tact; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  that  firmness  of  character  that  cannot 
be  overcome  by  evil,  and  will,  prompt  to  appropriate  action  to  over- 
come the  evil. 

We  may  add  that  our  Lord  in  his  temptations  in  the  wilderness 
shows  us  how  to  resist  evil  with  firmness  and  with  success.  It  may 
be  said  also  that  while  our  Lord  commends  self-control  and  kindness 
toward  an  evil-minded  person  who  is  doing  us  a  personal  injury, 
yet,  when  the  wrong-doer  is  injuring  our  family,  our  neighbor  or 
our  country,  our  social  and  civil  obligations  will  require  a  more 
aggressive  action.  In  a  government  by  the  people  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  sacrifice  even  his  life  when  needed  to  secure 
s-ocial  order  and  good  government.  We  should  not  forget,  however, 
that  whatever  explanation  we  may  give  to  our  Lord's  words,  he  is 
still  to  be  acknowledged  as  "the  Prince  of  Peace,"  and  that  what- 
ever our  social  and  civil  duties  may  require,  it  is  still  the  supreme 
law  of  Christian  life  to  "overcome  evil  with  good." 

Our  author  assures  us  that  while  Christianity  did  not  enter 
into  German  life  enough  to  prevent  the  war,  yet  the  war  is  exalting 
Christianity  and  will  give  it  a  great  triumph.  It  is  now  clear,  he 
says,  that  the  highest  wisdom  of  men  cannot  prevent  war,  unless 
all  are  filled  with  the  Christian  spirit.  Christianity  has  generated 
and  will  sustain  a  high  spiritual  aim  in  the  war.  It  has  discredited 
materialism  and  militarism.  It  has  exalted  manhood  above 
mammon.  It  has  inspired  noble  self-sacrifice,  as  in  the  case  of 
Edith  Cavell  and  many  others.  It  has  awakened  a  world-wide 
generosity,  as  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  organizations. 
It  has  sustained  the  courage  and  the  morale  of  the  Allies  in  their 
fearful  losses.  It  has  brought  the  nations  together  as  never  before 
in  a  world-wide  brotherhood.  It  has  promoted  temperance  and  has 
given  the  nations  an  exalted  ideal  of  social  and  national  v-elfare. 
The  oppressed  people  of  the  East  have  learned  the  value  of  the 
Christian  missionary. 

In  one  chapter  the  author  gives  a  strong  argument  for  prohi- 
bition. The  book  was  issued  before  the  armistice  and  before  the 
ratification  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  but  the  author  is  full 
of  hope  and  writes  with  assurance  of  the  final  victory  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace.     To  the  form  and  the  contents  of  some  of  his  state- 
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ments  we  may  take  slight  exception,  but  the  book  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  an  able  presentation  of  its  theme  and  worthy  of  general 
acceptance. 

J.  S.  AXTELL. 


Familiar  Talks  on  Sermon  Building.      By  Rev.  Oscar  A.  Hills,  D.D  , 
LL.D.      New  York:    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.      1918.      $1.00. 

Every  graduate  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  will  turn 
to  this  little  volume  with  keen  interest,  for  the  author  was  an  alum- 
nus of  the  Seminary,  Class  of  1862.  He  served  two  terms  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors,  first  from  1880  to  1882,  and  a  second 
time,  from  1885  to  1919.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Board  from 
1901  to  1910  and  President  from  1914  to  1918.  He  was  always 
profoundly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  alma  mater  and  sup- 
ported her  loyally.  Furthermore  a  patheric  interest  attaches  to 
"Familiar  Talks  on  Sermon  Building,"  for  it  was  only  a  few  weeks 
after  its  publication  that  the  author  was  called  to  his  heavenly 
reward. 

The  book  consists  of  eight  lectures  on  preparing  and  preaching 
sermons.  These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  before  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  practical  and  is  characterized  all  the  way  through  by 
common  sense,  and  clear  thinking.  The  style  is  lucid;  the  author 
possessed  the  art  of  putting  things,  a  qualification  essential  for  an 
effective  preacher.  A  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Hills'  book  will  repay 
every  young  preacher. 

JAMES  A.  KELSO. 

Two  splendid  pamphlets  have  been  received:  Christianity  and 
Mormonism,  by  T  .C.  Smith;  Memory  Work  and  Promotion  Require- 
ments by  Park  Hays  Miller. 
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The  Cecilia 

(The  Choir  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary) 


SOPRANO  ALTO 

Miss  Lollie  Anderson  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dyck 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Donley  Miss  Margaret  Fingal 

Miss  Anna  M.  George  Mis»  Alma  T.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Elsie  Breese  Mitchell  Miss  Gertrude  Goeddel 

TENOR  BASS 

William  G.  Brown  B.  Frank  Eaches,  Jr. 

Joseph  De  Haven  Ulhard  Hangartner 

W.  O.  Neupert  Herbert  M.  Love 

William  Stephens  Ralph  K.  Merker 

Marius  R.  Suliot 

Charles  N.  Boyd,  Director 

On  Monday  evening,  March  3rd,  at  8:15,  The  Cecilia  gave  a 
program  of  anthems  in  the  chapel.  These  anthems  represented 
different  countries,  schools,  and  periods  of  church  music.  Their 
performance  was  accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks'.  This  was 
the  program  of  the  evening: 

Te  Deum  laudamus   (Temple  Setting)    H.  Walford  Davies 

Hail,  gladdening  light  (Old  English)    Goeffrey  Shaw 

0  Thou  Who  dwell'st  supreme T.  Carl  Whitmer 

To  whom  then  shall  ye  liken  God? Horatio  Parker 

Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth George  C.  Martin 

God  is  our  hope  and  strength A.  Herbert  Brewer 

Praise  thou  the  Lord A.  D.  Kastalsky 

1  will  sing  unto  the  Lord Henry  Purcell 

Lord  of  all  the  worlds  above John  E.  West 

O  come,  let  u»  worship P.  Tchaikovsky 

Lord,  I  call  upon  Thee Edward  C.  Bairstow 

God  be  merciful    Vincent  B.  Wheeler 

Souls  of  the  righteous T.  Te^rtius  Noble 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


William  A.  Atkinson,  '9  6 
H.  Vernon  Baker,  '08 
William  S.  Bingham,  '0  8 
George  A.  Bisbee,  '18 
Harry  R.  Brown,  '15 
William  H.  Crapper,  '14 
David  E.  Daniel,  '19 
Harrison  Davidson,  '18 
George  M.  Duff,  '14 
Wm.  R.  Parmer,  D.  D. 
W.  G.  Felmeth,  '11 
David  S.  Graham,  '01 
Plummer  R.  Harvey,  '0  8 
Brainerd  P.  Heany,  '06 
Everett  J.  Hendrix,   '19 
Robert  H.  Henry,  !20 
Ralph  C.  Hofmeister,  '18 
Hermann  M.  Hosack,  '9  8 
R.  L.  Houston,  '08 
Joseph  L.  Hunter,  '88 
Charles  F.  Irwin,  '01 
tM.  Wilson  Keith,  '95 
Le  Roy  Lawther,  '17 

tKilled  in  Action. 


A.  H.  Loewe,  '17 
Emory  W.  Luccock,  '21 
Harry  W.  McConnell,  '20 
Orris  S.  McParland,  '13 
Hubert  L.  McSherry,  '20 
George  S.  Macaulay,   '10 
Joseph  Albert  Martin,  '20 
Roy  P.  Miller,  '2  0 
*John  Dyer  Owens,  '19 
Albert  N.  Park,  '14 
Thomas  C.  Pears,  Jr.,  '10 
Henry  A.  Riddle,  Jr.,  '10 
Vladimir  Sabacky,  '16 
W.  J.  Snyder,  '0  7 
Walter  Payne  Stanley,  '19 
Robert  Lisle  Steiner,  '19 
Joseph  H.  Sutherland,  '90 
Alfred  Wilson  Swan,  '20 
Edwin  B.  Townsend,  '09 
Bartholomew  Tron,  '10 
William  K.  Weaver,  '90 
Abraham  Boyd  Weisz,  '20 
Gill  Robb  Wilson,  '18 

*Deceased. 


Our  honor  roll  may  have  names  omitted  from  it.  Such  omis- 
sions are  not  intentional,  but  are  due  to  the  fact  that  men  have  not 
reported  that  they  were  in  service.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  of 
any  other  of  our  boys  who  have  been  in  service,  and  we  shall  in- 
clude their  names  in  a  later  list. 

GENERAL  NEWS. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Axtell,  D.  D.,  '74,  has  been  serving  the  church  at 
San  Mateo,  Florida.  The  Lebanon  church  of  Homestead,  of  which 
he  is  pastor,  has  suspended  services  during  the  winter  on  account 
of  bad  roads. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Buchanan,  D.  D.,  '82,  has  been  appointed  regional 
secretary  of  the  New  Era  Movement  with  offices  in  Pittsburgh. 

Rev.  Robert  Christie,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  gave  the  dedicatory  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  Kumler  Memorial  chapel  at  the  Western 
College  for  Women  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Crapper,  '14,  has  returned  to  Sharon,  Pa.  after 
some  time  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  in  Prance. 

Rev.  Dwight,  M.  Donaldson,  '14,  has  returned  from  Meshed, 
Persia.  He  preached  in  the  North  Church,  Pittsburgh,  on  Feb.  2. 
His  station  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  young- 
est on  the  Presbyterian  map.  The  nearest  mission  work  is  six 
hundred  miles  away. 
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Rev.  Elmer  H.  Douglass,  '05,  has  been  creating  great  en- 
thusiasm for  the  New  Bra  Movement  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Norwalk. 

Rev.  George  M.  Duff,  '14,  has  returned  home  after  several 
months'  work  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Prance. 

Rev.  Harry  L.  Earnest,  '11,  at  a  communion  service  at  Par- 
nassus received  26  members  into  the  church.  At  Christmas  his  con- 
gregation remembered  him  with  a  purse  of  $100. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Ewing,  '97,  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
minister  in  Pennsylvania  to  proclaim  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  At  eleven  minutes  after  three  he  heard  a  great  siren 
from  miles  away.  Within  sixty  seconds  he  was  ringing  the  bell  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  thus  announcing  the  news  to  the  town. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Parmer,  D.D.,  '9  5,  has  been  honored  with  a  dis- 
tinguished service  cross.  Dr.  Parmer  was  serving  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary.  This  is  the  notice  of  his  work  in  the  official  record  of 
the  division:  "For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Blanc 
Mont,  Prance,  Oct.  4,  1918.  Secretary  Farmer  voluntarily  estab- 
lished an  advanced  dressing  station  under  enemy  machine  gun  and 
artillery  fire.  He  continued  to  render  first  aid  until  forced  back 
by  a  threatened  counter-attack,  at  which  time  he  personally  assisted 
two  seriously  wounded  men  to  the  first  aid  station,  then  returning 
to  the  line  and  remaining  with  the  unit  until  it  was  relieved." 

Rev.  Hermann  M.  Hosack,  '9  8,  has  returned  to  his  field  at 
Newell,  W.  Va.,  after  three  months  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp 
Meade. 

Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D.,  '9  7  has  given  a  series  of  talks  on 
reconstruction  at  the  noon  day  meetings  held  at  Trinity  Protestant 
Episcopal  church. 

Rev.  LeRoy  Lawther,  '17,  is  serving  as  chaplain  in  a  hospital 
in  France. 

The  church  at  Cadiz,  Ohio,  of  which  Rev.  R.  P.  Lippincott,  '02 
is  pastor,  gave  $8  00  to  the  Armenian  relief  fund. 

Rev.  H.  W.  McCombs,  '00,  held  a  month's  evangelistic  and  New 
Era  Movement  meeting  at  the  churches  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Wellsville. 

Rev.  W.  H.  McCracken,  '15  has  sailed  for  Ireland  with  his  wife 
and  baby  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home. 

The  church  at  Holiday's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  at  a  Christmas  social 
surprised  their  pastor,  Rev.  Homer  G.  McMillen,  '10,  with  gifts  for 
the  whole  family;  a  gold  watch  for  Mrs.  McMillen,  a  morris  chair 
for  Rev.   McMillen,  and  well  filled  envelopes  for  the  children. 

Rev.  John  F.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  '82,  has  recently  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate   at  Orange,   N.   J. 

The  Providence  Church,  Pittsburgh,  recently  celebrated  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  George  R.  Phillips,  '02. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  McKees  Rocks  celebrated 
their  thirty-sixth  anniversary.  Rev.  O.  N.  Verner,  '86,  preached  a 
historical  sermon.  The  cancelled  mortgage  for  $15,000  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church. 

After  a  pastorate  of  twenty-nine  years,  Rev.  Maurice  E.  Wilson, 
D.  D.,  '79,  has  closed  his  work  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Dayton. 
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The  Park  Ave.  Presbyterian  church  had  a  farewell  meeting  for 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Wingerd,  Ph.  D.,  '10,  at  which  time  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  watch.  Mrs.  Wingerd  was  given  a  seal  purse 
and  a  piano  lamp. 

Rev.  William  Wallace,  '87,  writes  that  there  has  been  a  good 
seminary  year  in  Mexico  City,  and  that  new  forward  movements 
along  many  lines  were  expected  as  a  result  of  the  general  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  boards  and  missionaries  in  February. 

Rev.  Robert  P.  Fitch,  D.  D.,  '9  8,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  Hangchow  to  give  full  time  to  the  work  of 
the  Union  Evangelistic  committee,  as  its  secretary.  The  Union 
work  in  Hangchow  is  rapidly  expanding,  and  it  is  the  parent  of  many 
similar  institutions  in  the  principal  cities  of  China.  Dr.  Fitch  has 
been  working  through  the  medium  of  the  native  press  as  well  as 
through  that  of  the  religious  press.  He  is  planning  to  get  his 
workers  into  close  touch  with  the  influential  leaders  of  the  city,  and 
hopes  to  influence  in  a  positive  way  public  opinion,  and  policies. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Kunkle,  Ph.  D.,  '0  5,  sends  word  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Canton,  China.  The  fall  term  opened  with  32 
students.  Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  '79,  gave  the  opening  address.  Dr. 
Kunkle  has  been  made  president  of  the  Seminary  and  a  modernized 
curriculum  has  been  put  into  effect. 

President  Moore  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  has  written  high  commendation  of  Professor  Sleeth's 
work  in  that  seminary  in  January.  He  says:  "Certain  it  is  that 
Professor  Sleeth's  work  of  individual  training  in  the  development 
and  use  of  the  voice  in  the  reading  of  Scriptures  and  the  delivery 
of  sermons  is  of  the  greatest  value  not  only  to  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  but  to  those  who  are  already  in  the  pastorate. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Heany,  '0  6,  recently  received  an  honorable  discharge 
after  having  served  as  chaplain  for  six  months. 

Rev.  Frank  N.  Riale,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  an  associate 
secretary  of  The  College  Board. 

DEATHS 

Rev.  S.  C.  George,  D.D,  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

Rev.  Oscar  A.  Hills,  D.D.,  '62,  died  Jan.  9,  in  California. 

Rev.  Lycurgus  Mechlin,  '7  7,  died  at  his  home  in  Washington, 
Pa.,  Jan.   15. 

Rev.  John  F.  Stonecipher,  '77,  died  of  heart  failure  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1919. 

Rev.  Mervin  J.  Eckels,  D.D.,  '82,  died  on  Jan.   29,   1919. 

• 

INSTALLATIONS 

Rev.  Harry  H.  Bergen,  '12,  at  South   Church,  Cleveland. 
Rev.  D.  H.  Johnston,  D.D.,  '0  7,  in  Washburn  Street  Church  of 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Rev.  John  O.  McCracken,  '9  7,  at  Xenia,  Ohio. 
Rev.  Dewitt  T.  Scott,  '01,  at  Sharpsburg  Church. 
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Rev.  Wm.  L.  Swan,  '80,  Church  of  Willoughby,  in  Presbytery 
of  Cleveland. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Van  Buskirk,  '14,  at  Church  of  Coraopolis. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Wheeland,  '17,  at  Calvary  Church,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Wingerd,  Ph.D.,  '10,  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Rev.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke,  '19,  resigned  from  the  churches  of  Glen- 
field  and  Haysville,  to  take  up  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Russia. 

Rev.  John  S.  Duncan,  D.D.,  '98.  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Mercer. 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Evans,  '05,  from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Holmes,  '02,  from  Wellsburg. 

Rev.  Albert  S.  Sheppard.  '14,  from  Elizabeth  Ave.  Church  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  James  H.  Speer,  '96,  from  superintendency  of  Board  of 
Church  Extension  of  Los  Angeles  Presbytery,  to  accept  secretaryship 
of  the  New  Era  movement  for  the  Pacific  District. 

CALLS 

Rev.  David  E.  Craighead,  '91,  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Strasburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  R.  V.  Gilbert,  '16,  to  Girard,  Pa. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Holmes,  '02.  to  Lancaster,  O. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Lawrence,  '10,  to  Jamestown,  Pa. 

Rev.  P.  W.  Macaulay,  '16,  to  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Rev.  M.  M.  McDivitt,  '07,  to  Knoxville  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Eighty-ninth  Commencement 


Rev.  Frank  Eakin,  B.D. 

The  graduating  class  which  completed  its  course  at 
the  Seminary  on  Thursday,  May  8,  numbered  seventeen, 
the  roll  being  as  follows:  J.  Calvitt  Clarke,  Haysville, 
Pa.;  Harry  Blaine  Clawson,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh;  Hodge 
Mcllvaine  Eagleson,  Lore  City,  Ohio ;  Everett  J.  Hendrix, 
Festus,  Mo.;  Donald  Archibald  Irwin,  Washington,  Pa.; 
Jonathan  Edward  Kidder,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  William 
Wilson  McKinney,  Pittsburgh;  William  Franklin  Mel- 
lott,  Wooster,  Ohio;  John  Craig  Porter,  Pittsburgh;  Owen 
William  Pratt,  Crothersville,  Ind.;  Robert  Lisle  Steiner, 
Oakmont,  Pa.;  Joseph  Trovato,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  John 
Elder  Wallace,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh;  David  Earl  Daniel, 
Hawthorne,  Pa.;  J.  Max  Kirkpatrick,  Shirleysburg,  Pa.; 
Murdock  John  Maclver,  Boston,  Mass.;  George  Oswald 
Reemsnyder,  Pittsburgh. 

The  first  thirteen  men  on  the  list  received  the  regular 
diploma  of  the  Seminary,  while  the  last  four  received 
certificates  of  the  work  accomplished  in  three  years'  res- 
idence. In  addition,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  the  following  graduate  students: 
Alois  Husak,  Coraopolis,  Pa.;  Duncan  Mackenzie,  Pitts- 
burgh; Herbert  W.  Stewart,  Bangkok,  Siam;  Fitz  Patrick 
Stewart,  Trinidad,  B.W.I. 
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The  fellowship  of  the  Seminary,  carrying  with  it  a 
prize  of  $500  to  be  used  in  graduate  study  in  an  American 
or  foreign  university,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Irwin  of  the 
senior  class.  The  prize  in  Homiletics  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Kidder,  the  Junior  Hebrew  prize  to  Mr.  George,  K. 
Bamford,  and  a  merit  prize  for  attaining  "A"  grade  in 
all  departments  to  Mr.  Samuel  Neale  Alter,  of  the  mid- 
dle class. 

The  various  exercises  of  commencement  week  were 
well  attended,  and  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  the  high 
standard  of  previous  years  was  maintained  if  not  sur- 
passed. This  -was  particularly  true  of  the  Pre-Com- 
mencement  Conference,  the  value  of  which  is  increasingly 
recognized  each  year.  The  program  this  year  was  var- 
ied, including  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Farmer  and  Chaplain 
Park  on  war  experiences,  of  Dr.  Schell  and  Mr.  Donaldson 
on  different  phases  of  the  foreign  mission  enterprise,  and 
the  two  addresses  of  Dr.  Eichards  on  "The  New  Age" 
and  "Is  Church  Union  Possible,  and  How?"  Neverthe- 
less it  was  in  a  real  sense  a  unified  program.  Each 
speaker  had  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  vital  subject 
of  the  church's  opportunity  and  the  church's  problem  in 
the  present  hour.  The  consensus  of  their  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that,  while  the  war  has  not  produced  a  revival  of 
Christianity,  it  has  brought  in  its  train  experiences  and 
produced  new  conditions  which  ought  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  leavening  human  society  with  the  leaven  of  Jesus. 
How  best  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation  is  the 
church's  problem.  Perhaps  the  main  essential,  as  was 
brought  out,  is  that  the  church  should  clarify  her  con- 
ception of  what  the  leaven  of  Jesus  is.  To  place  the  em- 
phasis on  non-essentials  will  mean  defeat  in  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Breed  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Jerusalem  in  the  Age  of  Her  Glory".  The 
feature  of  Wednesday  evening  was  the  annual  commence- 
ment concert  of  the  Cecilia  Choir. 
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At  the  graduation  exercises  proper,  held  in  the  North 
Church  on  Thursday  afternoon,  President  Kelso  ad- 
dressed the  class  briefly  in  connection  with  the  awarding 
of  diplomas  and  certificates.  Then  followed  the  main 
address  of  the  day  by  Principal  R.  Bruce  Taylor,  D.D., 
of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario.  It  was  an  ad- 
dress admirably  suited  to  the  occasion,  full  of  such  coun- 
sel as  students  going  into  the  ministry  need  and  presented 
as  only  one  with  Dr.  Taylor's  Scotch  wit  and  wisdom 
could  have  presented  it.  The  address  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Dr.  Kelso  made  two  announcements  of  more  than 
usual  interest  in  connection  with  the  exercises  of  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  One  had  to  do  with  the  recent  awarding 
of  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  to  Dr.  Farmer  for  extra- 
ordinary heroism  in  action  while  with  the  famous  Fifth 
Marines  in  France.  Dr.  Kelso  read  the  official  citation, 
signed  by  Marshall  Petain.  It  was  already  known  by 
Dr.  Farmer's  friends  that  he  had  been  decorated  with  the 
American  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  but  the  news  of 
this  additional  honor  came  as  a  welcome  surprise. 

The  other  announcement  was  of  Dr.  Breed's  resigna- 
tion after  twenty-one  years'  service  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Homiletics  and  Practical  Theology.  This 
decision  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Breed  was,  of  course,  received 
with  great  regret,  but  much  satisfaction  was  felt  in  the 
further  announcement  that  he  is  not  severing  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Seminary  entirely  but  hopes  to  do  a  reduced 
amount  of  teaching  each  year  for  some  years. 

The  Alumni  Association  presented  to  the  Seminary 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Breed,  and  the  senior  class  presented  a 
bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  John  Dyer  Owens,  a  member 
of  the  class  who  died  in  the  national  service  September 
23,  1918.  The  alumni  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  was 
well  attended  and  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Thirteen  new  students  were  admitted  to  the  Semin- 
ary during  the  year  and  eleven  former  students  were 
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readmitted.  The  latter  included  graduates  returning 
for  additional  courses  and  undergraduates  who  had  been 
serving  in  the  army.  A  considerable  number  of  students 
serving_in  the  army  and  navy  were  unable  to  obtain  their 
discharges  in  time  to  rejoin  their  classes  this  year.  To 
enable  those  who  did  return  to  make  up  their  work  in 
full  a  special  summer  term  has  been  provided  for. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  the 
contibutions  of  the  students  to  the  various  war  funds. 
The  repprt  of  the  student  organization  showed  a  total  of 
$1252.95  raised  from  a  student  body  about  one-third  of 
normal,  with  some  assistance  from  the  faculty.  The  out- 
look for  next  year  is  at  present  uncertain,  but  the  Semin- 
ary is  facing  the  future  with  undiminished  confidence. 
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Principal  R.  Bruce  Taylor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I  have  accepted  the 
opportunity,  given  by  President  Kelso,  of  delivering  the 
Commencement  address  at  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  institution  itself  has  taken,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury past,  so  large  a  place  in  the  church  life  of  the  United 
States  that  any  man  interested  in  things  religious,  and 
specially  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  would  be  blind  to 
what  is  vital  were  he  to  let  the  opportunity  slip  of  seeing 
the  work  of  the  Seminary.  It  is  for  myself,  too,  a  great 
pleasure  to  renew  association  with  men  whose  interests 
are  in  the  ministry  of  Christ,  and  to  get  into  touch  with 
those  who  look  forward  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
to  taking  up  so  great  a  cause.  I  gave  the  best  part  of 
my  life  to  preaching,  and  I  shall  never  lose  my  interest 
in  it,  or  my  belief  that  the  real  preacher  has  a  power  far 
greater  than  he  knows.  And  so  without  any  further  pre- 
face, let  me  address  myself,  not  so  much  to  this  convoca- 
tion as  a  whole,  as  to  those  who  to-day  receive  their 
diplomas  and  go  forth  to  meet  a  world  which  calls,  with 
an  urgency  never  before  known,  for  men  who  have  some 
positive  message  of  help  and  strength. 

You,  gentlemen,  have  reached  the  day  to  which  you 
have  long  looked  forward.  The  Presbyterian  ministry 
exacts  an  arduous  apprenticeship.  A  man  is  generally 
six  and  twenty  before  he  is  launched  on  his  career,  and 
yet  having  reached  this  day  of  his  license  as  a  preacher, 
he  finds  the  gladness  tempered  by  regret.  The  sense  of 
change  is  sufficient  to  check  the  mood  of  exultation. 
From  to-day  your  responsibilities  really  begin.  This  old 
sheltered  glad  life  of  the  College,  with  its  sharpening  of 
mind  on  mind,  with  its  curriculum  arranged  that  you 
may  have  time  to  grow,  with  its  constant  stimulus  of 
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suggestive  teaching — all  that  is  now  to  give  way  to  work 
in  which  yon  will  he  of  necessity  very  much  alone,  and 
where  a  thousand  things  beside  yonr  studies  will  come 
crowding  upon  you.  Hitherto  you  have  been  the  irre- 
sponsible critic;  now  you  are  going  to  be  the  responsible 
criticized.  In  few  other  professions  does  the  inversion 
come  with  such  rapidity.  Constant  liability  to  criticism 
is  the  discipline  as  well  as  the  trial  of  all  men  in  public 
life.  No  man,  however  strong  he  may  be,  can  afford  to 
ignore  it,  least  of  all  can  he  ignore  it  on  religious  things. 
It  may  spring,  even  on  the  part  of  quite  unlettered  people, 
from  a  spiritual  experience  far  deeper  than  you,  with 
all  your  college  training,  have  yet  had.  John  Bunyan's 
words  are  too  classic  to  be  paraphrased: — "Upon  a  day 
the  good  providence  of  God  called  me  to  Bedford  to  work 
at  my  calling:  and  in  one  of  the  streets  of  that  town  I 
came  where  there  were  three  or  four  poor  women  sitting 
at  a  door,  in  the  sun,  talking  about  the  things  of  God; 
and  being  now  willing  to  hear  their  discussion  I  drew 
near  to  hear  what  they  said,  but  they  were  far  above  my 
reach.  Their  talk  was  about  a  new  birth,  the  work  of 
God  in  their  hearts ; . . . .  they  talked  how  God  had  visited 
their  souls  with  his  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  with 
what  words  and  promises  they  had  been  refreshed,  com- 
forted, and  supported,  against  the  temptations  of  the 
devil.  . .  .At  this  I  felt  my  own  heart  begin  to  shake;  for 
I  saw  that  in  all  my  thoughts  about  religion  and  salva- 
tion the  new  birth  did  never  enter  into  my  mind,  neither 
knew  I  this  comfort  of  the  word  and  promise,  nor  the 
deceitfulness  and  treachery  of  my  own  wicked  heart." 

This  criticism  then  to  which  you  will  be  certainly 
exposed  in  your  ministry  is  not  a  thing  that  you  can  either 
despise  or  close  your  ears  to.  You  will  have  character 
enough  to  declare  what  you  believe,  and  to  follow  the 
lines  of  work  that  you  feel  consort  best  with  your  habit 
of  mind  and  special  qualities.  You  will  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  unduly  swayed  by  criticism.    You  will  trust 
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much  to  the  verdict  of  time.  You  will  refuse  to  be  the 
echo  of  any  man.  You  will  be  humble  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  such  criticism  springs  almost  always  from  gen- 
uine and  sympathetic  interest. 

But  these  considerations  deal,  after  all,  with  external 
matters.  The  essential  question  to  be  answered  by  your- 
selves in  the  next  few  years  is  as  to  whether  you  have 
any  message  to  deliver.  If  you  read  the  writings  of 
the  seventeenth  century  theologians,  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Boston",  for  instance,  you  will  be  struck  with 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  prayer  that  they  may  be 
able  to  believe  the  word  they  are  themselves  preaching. 
In  those  days  a  man,  were  he  young  or  old,  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  preach  the  whole  round  of  Christian 
truth.  Thus  the  man  of  five  and  twenty  would  be  called 
on  to  describe  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  ne- 
cessity to  assume  an  experience;  for  men  come  to  learn 
only  very  slowly  through  sorrow,  and  isolation,  and  dis- 
appointment, and  shame,  what  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Com- 
forter, can  be.  Thomas  Boston's  petition  must  be  mucji 
less  common  now.  To-day  we  are  not  expected  to 
preach  beyond  our  experience.  The  element  of  person- 
ality has  more  place  in  preaching  now  than  it  had  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  standards  of  the  Eeform 
Church  were  more  in  men's  minds.  This  has  its  danger 
undoubtedly.  We  are  not  so  sure  now  of  our  theology, 
and  its  rooting  in  Scripture,  as  those  old  theologians 
were.  But,  at  all  events,  the  liberty  of  to-day  makes  a 
man  at  once  put  this  question  to  himself,  "What  have  I 
to  preach  that  is  part  of  my  own  knowledge?"  To  the 
Lord's  question,  "Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself  or 
did  others  tell  it  thee  of  Me ? "  (John  18 :34) ,  what  kind 
of  answer  can  you  give  ? 

For  these  first  few  years  of  your  ministry  you  will 
find  yourselves  going  back  to  much  of  the  material  that 
you  have  gathered  during  your  college  years.  But  grad- 
ually, much  as  you  will  value  your  notebooks,  you  will 
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come  to  see  that  your  college  gave  you  something  far 
better  than  mere  material  for  subsequent  pulpit  use.  I 
greatly  mistake  your  professors  and  their  aims  if  they 
put  the  lightening  of  the  burden  of  your  preparation 
among  their  prime  objects.  In  all  that  they  have  been 
teaching  you  they  have  had  in  view  your  character  and 
mind  rather  than  the  pulpits  that  you  might  subsequently 
occupy.  They  have  been  training  you  in  outlook  and  in 
method.  Comparatively  little  of  what  you  have  done  in 
the  Old  Testament  can  bear  directly  upon  preaching. 
Through  that  teaching  you  have  been  made  familiar  with 
the  involved  history  of  this  process  by  which  the  Old 
Testament  has  had  its  origin  and  perpetuation.  You 
have  lost  one  Scriptural  position  and  gained  another. 
You  have  got  a  point  of  view,  not  a  homiletic  treatment 
of  texts.  In  that  engrossing  subject  Church  History  and 
the  History  of  Dogma  you  have  learned  something 
greater  than  facts.  You  have  grasped  the  modernness  of 
the  ancient  heresies.  You  have  realized  how  men's 
minds  move  in  circles.  You  must  have  been  singularly 
well  grounded  in  orthodoxy,  if  you  have  not  felt  some- 
what more  than  sympathy  with  Gnostic  and  Apollinarian, 
Arian  and  Pelagian.  I  have  known  students  so  large 
in  their  sympathies  that,  as  these  various  views  were 
propounded  to  them,  they  kept  asking  "Where  then  is 
the  heresy?"  It  is  the  business  of  the  student  to  be  in- 
quiring and  receptive  rather  than  critical.  A  false  posi- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  successfully  combatted  unless  it 
is  sympathetically  understood,  and  Church  History  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  human  of  interests.  But 
except  for  purposes  of  illustration,  it  is  not  immediately 
available  for  pulpit  work.  It  lies  behind  your  whole  con- 
ception of  things ;  it  supplies  a  norm  by  which  you  meas- 
ure modern  movements  in  religious  thought.  It  will 
always  be  one  of  your  main  interests  in  your  own  read- 
ing; nothing  you  have  ever  studied  will  be  more  valuable. 
When  I  say  that  the  aim  of  your  professors  has  been 
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rather  to  give  you  a  point  of  view  than  to  ease  your  pul- 
pit preparation,  you  see  what  I  mean.  In  your  pulpit 
work  you  can  imitate  no  one;  you  must  just  he  yourself. 
But  it  would  be  strange  if  the  personality  of  your  teachers 
had  not  stamped  itself  upon  you  and  if  their  way  of  ap- 
proaching truth  had  not  given  your  minds  a  certain  set. 
The  school  of  experience  on  which  you  are  now  about 
to  enter  will  in  a  few  years  greatly  change  your  point  of 
view.  In  this  country  in  particular,  where  assistant  - 
ships  are  few,  a  man's  first  congregation  becomes  the 
corpus  vile  of  experiment.  One  effect  of  the  long  col- 
lege training  is  a  certain  scholasticism  of  view.  You 
have  been  immersed  for  years  in  a  study  that  has  given 
you  the  critical  habit  of  mind.  Everything  that  has  come 
before  you  in  your  theological  classes  has  come  before 
you  more  or  less  as  a  problem.  You  have  been  wres- 
tling with  big  topics,  till  the  wrestling  habit  has  grown 
upon  you,  and  you  are  interested  specially  in  a  matter 
when  it  presents  itself  in  the  guise  of  an  intellectual  dif- 
ficulty. This  affects  not  only  the  ( college  work  of  a 
student  but  also  his  relationship  to  the  congregation  to 
which  he  ministers.  I  never  found  that  in  actual  congre- 
gational work  divinity  students  were  of  much  assistance 
to  me.  They  were  too  much  interested  in  watching  how 
the  thing  was  done,  and  in  thinking,  quite  rightly  no 
doubt,  how  much  better  it  might  have  been  done.  But  in 
active  service  they  have  been  a  little  chilling.  Now  that 
temper  of  mind  which  regards  everything  as  a  problem 
is  one  that  a  few  years  will  rid  you  of.  You  become 
simpler  in  your  thinking.  You  begin  by  imagining  that 
your  congregation  is  interested  in  the  things  that  have 
taxed  your  thought.  You  are  perfectly  certain  within 
the  first  year  to  explain  to  them  how,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinuity that  modern  science  enforces,  it  is  still  possible 
to  believe  in  the  miraculous.  When  you  feel  you  ought 
to  preach  a  good  gospel  sermon  on  the  Forgiveness  of 
Sins  you  will  have  an  introduction  extending  from  An- 
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selm  to  Robertson  of  Brighton,  setting  forth  various 
views  as  to  the  method  of  the  Atonement.  This  plan  or 
attack  you  will  gradually  alter.  You  will  not  lose  your 
interest  either  in  apologetics  or  in  the  deep  things  of 
Christ.  When  a  man  comes  to  you  for  your  help  in  these 
matters  of  faith,  you  will  be  ready  to  give  him  your  whole 
evening,  opening  to  him  your  mind  without  reserve, 
pointing  out  to  him  those  tracks  over  which  you  have 
never  travelled  as  well  as  those  where  the  landmarks  are 
familiar.  But  you  will  come  to  see  that  your  pulpit  is 
not  the  place  in  which  to  utter  your  uncertainties  and 
problems,  but  a  platform  from  which  you  are  to  proclaim 
whatever  'positive  message  you  may  have  to  give. 

Those  people  before  you — their  difficulties  are  not 
intellectual  mainly.  In  the  city  church,  filled  with  stu- 
dents, you  may  occasionally  find  it  valuable  to  give  a 
service  on  an  apolegetic  subject.  But  for  all  the  younger 
sections  of  your  audience  the  moral  problem  is  the  real 
problem.  The  very  lad  who  is  discussing  with  you  that 
question  of  the  possibility  of  miracle  in  a  world  where  de- 
velopment rules — that  man  has  a  question  far  nearer  his 
heart  still,  the  question  of  how  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world.  And  the  business  man  who  sits  beside 
him  in  the  pew — the  man  whose  prosperity  all  remark — 
he  knows  the  price  that  he  is  being  asked  to  pay  for  his 
prosperity  is  increasing  absorption  in  great  affairs,  in  a 
growing  complexity  of  interests  and  outlook.  He  comes 
to  church  from  his  busy  city  life  a  little  tired,  not  a  little 
dusty,  with  ideals  a  good  deal  smirched,  and  what  he 
wants  is  cheer,  encouragement,  the  renewal  of  a  vision  of 
the  holy  Christ,  the  assurance  that  the  Christian  life  is 
a  life  of  ever  new  beginning  and  infinite  possibility.  By 
the  time  you  have  been  two  years  in  your  congregation 
you  will  have  discovered  how  much  true  tragedy  there  is 
in  the  lives  of  any  group  of  people  living  a  simple  and, 
one  would  think,  a  sheltered  existence.  The  hopes  that 
have  miscarried,  the  sorrows  that  never  grow  older,  the 
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members  of  the  families  that  have  dropped  out — when 
you  take  your  argumentative  sermon  into  the  pulpit  your 
eyes  will  light  on  those  people  and  you  will  feel  ashamed 
that  something  more  helpful,  something  nearer  life  had 
not  been  your  message. 

I  do  not  mean  of  course  to  suggest  that  your  message 
should  always  be  on  one  strain.  If  you  are  Bible  students 
your  preaching  will  never  lack  variety.  All  I  urge  is 
that  you  should  remember  there  are  some  things  in  which 
all  need  help.  There  was  put  into  my  hands  one  morn- 
ing, just  before  entering  the  pulpit,  an  envelope  with  a 
slip  written  in  a  woman's  hand,  cultured  and  strong, 
"Sir,  tell  me  how  I  can  get  rid  of  wrong  thoughts" — so 
that  somewhere  in  that  well-dressed  audience  there  was 
someone  whose  difficulty  was  just  the  struggle  with  the 
primitive  and  the  unholy. 

You  will  find  that  your  visiting,  beyond  everything 
else,  teaches  you  lessons  that  you  need  to  learn.  Nothing 
in  your  work  will  be  more  valuable  for  your  people  and 
for  yourself  than  this.  There  are,  I  believe,  men  who 
think  that  the  time  spent  on  it  does  not  justify  itself,  but 
the  extent  to  which  that  is  true  depends  upon  the  spirit 
in  which  you  go  about  it.  There  are  ways  in  the  minis- 
try by  which  time  is  lost,  and  peace  of  mind  is  de- 
stroyed— the  carrying  on  of  a  multitude  of  organizations 
that  lead  nowhere  is  one  of  them — but  in  pastoral  work 
you  learn  not  how  to  preach  but  what  to  preach  about. 
For  some  of  us  it  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  thing  to 
show  sympathy.  Rather  than  give  ourselves  away,  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  misinterpreted.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Dr.  Dale 's  books  that  has  come  home  to  us 
like  a  reading  of  our  own  hearts : — ' '  Soon  after  I  became 
a  minister  and  while  I  was  still  a  very  young  man,  a  great 
loss  fell  on  a  family  in  my  congregation.  The  husband 
died  a  year  or  two  after  marriage.  I  went  to  see  the 
widow.  Her  anguish  was  of  that  silent  self -restrained 
sort  which  it  is  always  most  difficult  to  witness — her 
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grief  was  dumb.  I  was  oppressed  by  it:  I  could  say 
nothing.  The  sorrow  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
fort: and  after  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  I  rose  in  some 
agitation  and  went  away  without  saying  a  word.  After 
I  had  left  the  house  and  when  I  had  recovered  self  posses- 
sion, I  felt  humilitated  and  distressed  that  I  had  not 
spoken:  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
not  to  have  gone  at  all.  I  do  not  feel  so  now.  Sometimes 
the  only  consolation  we  can  offer  our  friends  is  to  let 
them  know  that  we  feel  that  their  sorrow  is  too  great  for 
any  consolation  of  ours." 

One  becomes  sympathetic  by  sympathizing;  but  if 
he  had  done  as  he  might  readily  have  found  excuse  for 
doing — if  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  pastoral  work 
on  the  ground  of  his  many  public  engagements  and  met- 
ropolitan position,  Dale  would  never  have  been  the  great 
spiritual  influence  he  was.  The  student  who  is  not  the 
pastor  will  be,  as  a  preacher,  remote  from  life.  Few 
things  more  annoy  a  young  man  than  to  be  asked  to 
preach  "the  simple  gospel."  He  is  apt  to  retort  that  the 
Gospel  is  not  simple,  and  indeed  that  the  simple  Gospel 
may  mean  simple  laziness.  It  was  John  Wesley  himself, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Gospel  preachers,  who  wrote, 
"Let  but  a  pert  self-sufficient  animal,  that  has  neither 
sense  nor  grace  bawl  out  something  about  Christ  and  His 
Blood,  or  justification  by  faith,  and  his  hearers  cry  out 
'What  a  fine  Gospel  Sermon.'  " 

But  the  demand  for  the  simple  Gospel  is  essentially 
a  right  one.  The  Gospel  means  good  news.  In  the  lead- 
ing up  to  that  good  news  it  may  be  necessary  to  denounce 
sin;  but  the  main  purpose  of  preaching  is  to  restore  them 
that  are  out  of  the  way  and  to  lift  up  the  bowed  heads. 
The  enunciation  of  problems  is  not  going  to  do  that. 
People  want  positive  help  and  guidance,  not  the  treat- 
ment of  life  as  if  it  were  going  to  remain  a  puzzle  to  the 
end,  a  puzzle  as  to  the  solution  of  which  the  man  in  the 
pulpit  was  himself  quite  in  the  dark.    The  "ministry  of 
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reconciliation ' ' — it  is  a  great  phrase — and  it  expresses  the 
greatest  of  all  spiritual  realities.  We  are  ambassadors 
in  bonds  to  declare  that. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  your  time  I  would 
very  strongly  urge  you  to  keep  up  your  student  habits. 
You  leave  college  with  a  certain  intellectual  capital,  and 
you  may  think  that  it  is  inexhaustible.  But,  unless  you 
have  quite  an  exceptional  memory,  it  is  amazing  how 
rapidly  you  forget  things  that  were  well  worth  remember- 
ing, and,  indeed,  how  soon  you  begin  to  move  away  from 
the  things  that  seemed  most  vital.  A  break  of  six 
months  in  your  work  may  make  you  feel  that  you  have 
lost  touch  with  the  things  that  you  thought  were  in  your 
very  marrow.  You  need  to  keep  up  the  habits  of  hard 
study  if  you  are  not  to  feel  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  that  you  have  said  all  you  have  to  say.  You 
are  going  to  live  very  busy  lives.  In  your  various 
spheres  of  work  you  will  have  to  take  your  part  in  public 
life:  in  your  congregations  you  will  be  more  or  less  re- 
sponsible for  many  organizations.  You  will  find  that  pas- 
toral work  is  very  well  worth  doing  regularly  and 
thoroughly.  Amid  all  these  competing  interests  your 
hours  of  study,  unless  you  maintain  them  with  a  firm 
resolve,  will  get  broken  in  upon.  You  will  discover  the 
end  of  the  week  drawing  near  with  no  message  slowly  and 
quietly  revolving  itself  in  your  mind.  You  will,  under 
great  pressure,  produce  in  the  last  few  hours  something 
that  may  indeed  be  very  good  but  not  as  good  as  you  can 
make  it.  It  may  be  drawn  from  your  newspaper  read- 
ing, and  from  magazines,  thrust  into  some  kind  of  mould 
by  the  aid  of  a  volume  of  sermon  outlines,  and  enlivened 
by  some  second  or  third-hand  illustrations  drawn  from 
some  volume  of  ' '  Helps ' '.  Your  snare  will  be  the  number 
of  times  that  that  kind  of  thing  can  "get  away  with  it". 
But  it  means  a  diminishing  capital,  a  constantly  more 
opaque  spiritual  outlook.  You  get  found  out  by  your- 
self and  are  unhappy.    You  get  found  out  by  other 
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people,  and  are  gently  thrust  along  from  one  congregation 
to  another,  gathering  no  spiritual  reward — nothing  save 
an  irrelevancy  such  as  a  silver  tea-service.  Above  all 
things  a  man  must  secure  his  own  quiet  of  mind. 

You  will  be  well  advised  in  keeping  your  mornings 
to  yourself  and  in  giving  much  time  to  the  Sacred  Text. 
It  is  this  that  you  have  to  expound  and  declare.  To  get 
good  from  it  for  yourself  you  will  work  at  it  without  any 
special  purpose  of  sermon-making  but  simply  in  order 
that  you  may  dig  into  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  You 
will  read  it  in  the  original  languages.  You  will  slowly 
plough  your  way  through  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  with  what  help  you  can  get,  but  particularly 
with  the  aid  of  a  good  dictionary — such  a  dictionary  as 
Gesenius'  Thesaurus — which  is  more  filled  with  sugges- 
tions than  any  commentary.  You  will  find  that  thus, 
without  looking  for  it,  you  are  getting  material  more 
quickly  than  you  are  using  it  up.  It  will  be  a  barren 
week  that  will  not,  to  a  serious  student,  present  two  or 
three  suggestions  that  are  living  and  useful;  sometimes 
in  a  morning  you  will  get  the  germs  of  half  a  dozen  ser- 
mons. If  you  capture  those  ideas  as  they  occur  to  you 
and  note  them  down,  if  you  occasionally  go  back  over 
those  notebooks  and  recall  the  passages  that  have  struck 
you  as  being  fruitful,  you  will  find  the  lines  of  division 
presenting  themselves  and  illustrations  crowding  to  your 
mind,  illustrations  from  your  own  reading  and  from  your 
own  experience.  And  gradually,  almost  without  your 
knowing  it,  you  will  find  that  you  are  fortifying  yourself 
with  a  great  body  of  material  that  is  your  own;  you  will 
not  lose  time  in  looking  for  a  text;  if  the  week  has 
passed  and  no  special  burning  view  of  truth  has  pre- 
sented itself  you  will  go  back  to  your  notebooks  and  at 
this  suggestion  or  that  your  mind  will  kindle.  The 
drudgery  connected  with  your  text  you  have  done  long- 
since,  without  feeling  it  to  be  drudgery;  you  are  clear 
about  your  exegesis.    You  are  not  hampered  by  the  last 
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thing  you  have  read.  The  material  is  there  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  throw  it  into  order.  The  result  will  be 
all  the  better  because  the  process  of  incubation  has  been 
long. 

Such  a  method,  too,  will  deliver  you  from  the  snare 
of  fancy  texts  and  the  other  snare  of  merely  topical 
preaching.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  recently  that  he 
had  preached  with  great  satisfaction  upon  this  text, 
"Take  it  by  the  tail"!  The  temptation  to  become  a 
merely  topical  preacher  is  strong.  The  process  involves 
no  tax  upon  your  soul;  you  do  not  in  agony  wrest  a  ser- 
mon out  of  your  own  experience;  you  have  your  subject 
ready  made.  Then  among  certain  classes  of  people  that 
kind  of  thing  is  sure  to  be  popular;  there  are  some  who 
expect  the  pulpit  to  be  a  weekly  summary  of  events;  the 
pews  in  all  likelihood  will  be  well  filled.  But  when  the 
man  who  preaches  thus  comes  to  the  end  of  his  topics  he 
very  often  finds  himself  at  the  end  of  his  ministry — in 
that  sphere  at  all  events. 

Be  students  of  Scripture  above  all  things.  If  you 
insist  that  the  morning  freshness  of  your  mind  shall  be 
given  to  it,  you  will  have  a  sense  of  rest  that  nothing  else 
can  give.  The  danger  to  which  your  profession  exposes 
you  is  that  of  being  fritterers  of  your  time.  You  have  no 
time-clock  to  punch;  you  have  no  one  to  give  an  account 
to  except  yourself.  I  believe  that  the  morning  paper  is 
as  frequent  a  cause  as  any  other  of  the  ruin  of  a  ministry. 
In  Aberdeen  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  you  might  have 
seen  George  Adam  Smith  any  afternoon  about  five  o'clock 
walking  down  Union  Street  to  a  little  newspaper  shop 
to  get  his  morning  paper.  That  was  the  discipline  he 
imposed  upon  himself  and  his  method  of  keeping  the 
morning  hours  free  from  distraction.  And  out  of  that 
discipline  and  toil  there  was  born,  in  a  very  heavy  minis- 
try, those  two  fine  volumes  in  the  "Expositor's  Bible" 
on  Isaiah.  If  that  book  is  valuable  to  preachers  it  is 
because  it  was  preached — preached  right  through — twice, 
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at  evening  services.  By  the  way,  for  the  first  volume  he 
received  from  the  publishers  $100!  Let  your  first  hour 
be  occupied  by  your  correspondence  or  your  newspaper, 
and  the  very  cream  of  the  day  is  gone.  Write  your  let- 
ters if  you  like  from  twelve  to  one,  but  not  from  nine  to 
ten.  That  regular  study  of  the  Scriptures  from  which 
the  thought  of  sermons  is  excluded  is  the  main  agency 
through  which  sermons  are  made  and  a  ministry  main- 
tained in  freshness.  And  the  building  up  of  yourself  in 
this  way,  will  prevent  you  from  admitting  to  your  library 
those  books  of  sermon  outlines  and  dictionaries  of  illus- 
trations, books  that  are  just  as  destructive  of  a  living- 
ministry  as  the  "cribs"  of  your  schooldays  were  of  any 
real  scholarship.  The  thing  that  you  have  won  for  your- 
self out  of  your  own  reading  and  life  may  not  be  ab- 
solutely as  good  a  thing  as  you  could  get  from  some  other 
man's  brain,  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  your  own;  your  own 
personality  is  upon  it;  and  it  will  go  forth  from  you  with 
a  force  and  an  interest  that  the  acquired  thing  can  never 
have. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  this  study  of  Scripture 
is  the  keeping  alive  of  interest  in  some  intellectual  hobby 
apart  from  your  work.  The  fact  that  you  have  to  speak 
so  much  upon  matters  which  forbid  definition,  matters 
which  are  in  the  last  resort  matters  of  faith,  may  lead  to 
a  certain  slackness  or  flabbiness  of  intellectual  fibre. 
The  ordinary  speaker  in  public  is  pulled  up  if  he  put  for- 
ward some  argument  which  seems  to  the  audience  in- 
valid; he  has  to  define  his  terms;  he  has  to  dot  his  i's 
and  cross  his  t's.  But  we  alone  speak  free  from  contra- 
dictions, and  that  position  of  privilege  has  its  dangers. 
You  may  hear  almost  any  day  the  most  puerile  kind  of 
stuff  spoken  from  pulpits  with  regard  to  social  conditions. 
I  do  not  take  up  the  position  that  these  things  should  be 
struck  out  from  the  pulpit — by  no  means.  But  be  sure 
that,  when  you  speak,  you  speak  from  exact  and  painful 
knowledge,   not  from   a   washy   sentimentality.    For   a 
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student  in  theology  there  is  nothing  more  valuable  than 
the  study  of  economics,  but  that  subject  should  be  taken 
by  men  looking  forward  to  the  ministry  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  not  in  the  Seminary  course.  There  are  few  more 
intricate  subjects  in  economics  than  the  Theory  of  Wages, 
and  when  a  minister  speaks  on  a  subject  such  as  that,  lot 
him  remember  that  he  will  have  before  him  many  men 
who  know  quite  as  much  about  it  as  he  does.  And  if  they 
find  him  talking  nonsense  on  matters  with  regard  to 
which  they  have  first-hand  knowledge  they  may  come  to 
think  that  he  is  talking  nonsense  on  the  matters  on  which 
he  is.  supposed  to  have  first-hand  knowledge.  The  great 
advantage  to  a  minister  of  the  study  of  economics  is  that 
it  keeps  him  very  often  from  putting  his  foot  in  things. 
But  any  subject  of  study  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
you  to  burrow  below  the  surface  is  a  good  mental  dis- 
cipline. I  knew  a  man  who  every  now  and  again  turned 
back  to  the  higher  mathematics  for  a  spell  that  he  might 
keep  a  keen  edge  on  his  mind.  Any  study  in  which  we 
are  interested  and  which  really  taxes  us  will  be  a  great 
aid  to  our  ministry.  Philosophy,  history,  economics, 
natural  science — the  big  books  in  any  of  them  are  a  per- 
manent enrichment.  Of  any  one  of  these  subjects  we 
can  make  ourselves,  if  not  authorities,  at  all  events 
thoroughly  competent  students.  They  will  keep  us  from 
becoming  professional,  and  they  will  give  us  a  wealth 
of  fresh  material. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  very 
extraordinary  thing  that  we  should  undertake  to  preach 
to  our  fellow  men.  By  what  right  do  we  venture  to  do 
it?  On  any  ground  of  character?  Certainly  not:  we 
shall  always  discover  men  and  women  in  the  simplest 
congregations  who  are  in  Samuel  Eutherford's  fine 
phrase  "Far  ben  in  the  Lord's  palace",  far  further 
"ben"  than  we  are  ever  likely  to  be.  On  the  ground  of 
ability?  Certainly  not.  We  shall  be  blind  indeed  if 
we  do  not  speedily  find  those  whose  mental  qualities  are 
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far  superior  to  our  own.  On  the  ground  of  special  train- 
ing? Certainly  not.  The  special  training  may  liberate 
a  personality  but  it  certainly  cannot  create  one.  It  may 
develop  a  gift,  but,  of  itself,  it  does  not  create  a  preacher, 
and  some  very  great  preachers  have  found  their  message 
and  their  style  almost  apart  from  any  special  training. 
Surely  we  have  right  to  preach  only  because  we  gen- 
uinely have  something  to  say,  have  seen  some  aspect  of 
truth  so  clearly  that  we  must  tell  others  about  it.  When 
there  is  this  sense  of  a  vocation  there  can  be  no  greater 
joy. 

You  are  going  out  to  meet  a  task  far  more  difficult 
than  was  faced  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  men  of  my 
generation.  There  are  indications  not  a  few,  that  Pres- 
byterianism  must  deal  afresh  with  the  question  as  to  the 
seat  of  authority  in  religion.  Where,  for  us,  is  author- 
ity? In  Scripture?  And  if  there,  in  what  sense,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  our  whole  view  of  Scripture  has 
changed?  We  believe  it  has  changed  for  the  better. 
The  modern  view  meets  the  facts,  but  it  makes  less 
obvious  the  place  of  Scripture  in  that  question  as  to  the 
seat  of  authority  in  religion.  Does  authority  lie  then  m 
Church  Councils?  In  the  elaborate,  dignified,  contro- 
versial "Westminister  Confession"?  Or  is  it  simply  in 
the  witness  and  compulsion  of  each  man's  heart  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus?  That  question  is  bound  to 
emerge.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  emerge  in  the  person  of 
one  who  is  both  saint  and  scholar.  In  the  meantime,  our 
view  of  the  Church  tends  to  become  more  and  more  con- 
gregational. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  war  upon  the  life 
of  the  Christian  community,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak. 
Certainly  there  was  not,  either  at  the  Front  or  at  homo, 
any  spiritual  awakening  as  the  result  of  the  war.  There 
was  not  what  might  confidently  have  been  predicted,  any 
increase  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  There  was,  as  has  been 
often  noticed,  an  extraordinary  and  placid  fatalism  which 
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has  always  been  the  temper  of  fighting  men  and  which 
was  certainly  a  cloak  and  a  comfort  to  us  under  the  des- 
perate conditions  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  No  man  hoped  to  come  back;  the  only  uncertainity 
was  as  to  how  long  he  would  last;  and  this  idea  that  the 
bullet  was  appointed  kept  away  the  feeling  of  worry  in 
the  constant  presence  of  death.  What  the  preacher  of 
to-day  has  to  deal  with,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  is  an  en- 
tire change  of  emphasis.  One  of  the  great  basal  sanc- 
tions of  evangelical  religion  has  been  the  value  to  the 
man  himself  of  his  own  soul.  But  men  who 
have  been  in  this  struggle  have  ceased  to  think 
of  their  own  souls.  They  are  not  concerned  with  the 
question  of  their  personal  destiny.  These  terrors  that 
fill  the  pages  of  Jonathan  Edwards  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  question  is  not  now  whether  a  man  can  save  his  own 
soul  but  whether  he  can  play  his  part  worthily  in  a  fight 
to  save  the  world.  Mark  you,  that  is  a  very  splendid 
aim  and  it  removes  from  religion  the  reproach  often 
aimed  at  it,  that  it  is  essentially  selfish  and  individualistic 
in  its  outlook.  It  is  the  community  spirit  uttering  itself 
in  a  very  wonderful  way.  But  it  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  evangelism  of  the  last  generation. 

There  is  no  use  lamenting  this  change.  The  thing 
has  come  to  be.  It  is  here  with  us.  It  is  going  to  mean 
a  readjustment  of  the  whole  statement  of  the  Gospel,  but 
it  is  going  to  give  the  Cross  its  due  place.  There  is  a 
phrase  in  the  Gospel,  often  passed  by  of  old  time  and 
now  brought  out  to  clarity  and  fresh  power,  "Peace  he 

unto  you and  when  He  had  thus  spoken,  He  showed 

them  His  hands  and  His  feet"  (Luke  24:36,  40).  The 
essential  qualities  of  religion  are  with  us  as  they  never 
were,  idealism,  willingness  to  give  one's  life  for  another, 
service,  patience,  endurance,  comradeship,  the  tossing 
away  of  this  world's  opportunities  in  the  face  of  the  call 
of  duty,  the  positive  and  not  the  negative  things.  A 
citizenship  moved  by  these  things  will  not  suffer  to  pass 
through  it,  unlistened  to,  the  man  of  faith  and  courage 
who  has  put  the  world  behind  his  back. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
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To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary: 

I  hereby  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Faculty  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1919: 

Attendance 

The  total  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  been  48, 
which  has  been  distributed  as  follows:  fellows,  4;  grad- 
uates, 5;  seniors,  17;  middlers,  12;  juniors,  9;  visitors,  1. 

A  member  of  the  present  graduating  class,  Mr.  John 
Dyer  Owens,  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  and  died  of  pneumonia  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia, 
Sept.  23,  1918. 

Of  the  former  students  of  the  Seminary  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States,  three,  Mr.  D.  E.  Daniel, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hendrix,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Steiner,  entered  the 
senior  class,  and  Messrs.  J.  A.  Martin  and  H.  W.  McCon- 
nell  the  middle  class.  These  students  had  received  an 
honorary  discharge  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

A  letter  of  dismissal  was  granted  to  Mr.  Harold  Lee, 
a  member  of  the  middle  class,  to  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary. 

Mr.  Hodge  M.  Eagleson,  who  took  his  junior  year 
with  us,  was  received  into  the  senior  class  by  letter  of 
dismissal  from  San  Francisco  Seminary. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  semester  two  students, 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Moser  and  J.  K.  Bibby,  who  had  been  of- 
ficers in  the  National  Army,  entered  the  junior  class. 
Several  other  men  wrote  expressing  their  desire  to  enter 
the  Seminary  provided  they  were  able  to  secure  their 
discharge  in  time.  For  all  these  students,  except  those 
in  the  senior  class,  who  took  up  their  work  in  the  middle 
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of  the  year,  special  courses  have  been  provided  begin- 
ning immediately  after  the  Seminary  commencement  and 
to  last  six  weeks.  This  arrangement  will  enable  them  to 
save  an  entire  year.  The  courses  offered  are  in  Hebrew, 
Old  Testament  History,  and  Theism.  By  having  two 
recitations  a  day  in  Hebrew  for  six  weeks  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  complete  the  first  year's  work.  The 
students  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Seminary  who  en- 
tered that  institution  late  in  the  year  are  to  join  our 
summer  school  classes. 

Fellowships  and  Phizes 

In  the  class  of  1919  the  fellowship  was  awarded  to 
Donald  A.  Irwin,  a  graduate  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College ;  the  prize  in  Homiletics,  to  Jonathan  Edward 
Kidder;  the  Hebrew  prize,  which  is  offered  to  members 
of  the  junior  class,  to  George  K.  Bamford;  and  a  merit 
prize  was  given  to  S.  N.  Alter. 

On  account  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  all  univer- 
sities, both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  winners 
of  the  two  fellowships  awarded  to  the  class  of  1918,  Ralph 
C.  Hofmeister  and  James  Mayne,  were  permitted  to  post- 
pone their  year  of  post-graduate  study.  Mr.  Mayne 
settled  in  the  pastorate,  while  Mr.  Hofmeister  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

Elective  Courses 

The  following  elective  courses  have  been  offered  dur- 
ing the  year  1918-19,  the  number  of  students  attending 
each  course  being  indicated: 

Dr.  Kelso : 

Old  Testament  Exegesis  (Psalter),  3 
Old  Testament  Theology,  10 
Biblical  Apocalyptic  (Daniel),  1st.  semester, 
4;   (Revelation),  2d.  semester,  9 
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Dr.  Breed: 

Pedagogics,  11 
Evangelism,  14 

Dr.  Snowden: 

Christian  Ethics,  11 

Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  15 

Psychology  of  Religion,  16 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  16 

Dr.  Schaff: 

American  Church  History,  14 
History   of  the   Reformation   and   Modern 
Times,  11 

Dr.  Culley: 

Hebrew  Sight  Reading,  9 
Aramaic,  3 

Mr.  Eakin: 

First  Century  Christianity,  3 
Greek  Syntax  and  Exegesis,  4 

Mr.  Boyd: 

Musical  Appreciation,  6 
Vocal  Sight  Reading,  10 

Prof.  Sleeth: 

Senior  Elocution,  5 
Middler  Elocution,  10 

Litekary  Work  and  Extra-Seminary  Activities 
of  the  Professors 

Dr.  Kelso  has  preached  or  given  addresses  on  many 
Sundays  of  the  past  term.  He  has  lectured  once  a  week 
on  Thursday  evenings  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
on  Old  Testament  History  and  Biblical  Geography.  This 
course  of  lectures  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Allegheny  County  Sabbath  School  Association  and  the 
purpose  of  the  course  was  to  give  a  systematic  training 
to  teachers  in  the  Sabbath  Schools  of  the  Church.  There 
are  two  articles  from  his  pen  in  the  Tenth  Volume  of 
Hastings'  Dictionary  of  Ethics  and  Religion,  the  volume 
which  was  issued  by  the  publishers  during  the  past  win- 
ter. He  has  also  published  a  number  of  reviews  in  the 
Seminary  Bulletin  and  the  Presbyterian  Banner.  He  de- 
livered the  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Waynes- 
burg  College  at  the  Commencement,  June  1918. 

Dr.  Breed  reports  that  he  delivered  several  sermons 
and  addresses  during  the  last  summer  vacation.  He  was 
to  have  made  an  address  at  the  Auburn  Seminary  Cen- 
tennial last  October,  and  also  to  have  addressed  the  Synod 
of  Missouri,  both  of  which  engagements  were  cancelled 
on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  He  made  an  ad- 
dress at  the  anniversary  of  the  New  Covenant  Mission, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Ministers'  Association  on 
"Marcus  Whitman",  preached  a  sermon  at  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church, 
attended  the  Cleveland  Convention  of  the  Inter-Church 
Movement,  representing  the  Temperance  Board,  and  did 
considerable  supply  preaching. 

Dr.  Schaff  reported  briefly  that  he  has  preached 
and  lectured  several  times  in  churches. 

Dr.  Farmer  returned  to  this  country  in  January  and 
expected  to  resume  his  work  early  the  following  month, 
but  on  account  of  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  was 
likely  the  after-effect  of  both  influenza  and  gas,  he  was 
prevented  from  coming  back  to  the  Seminary.  He  was 
a  representative  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  with  the  Fifth  Marines 
and  shared  all  the  dangers  and  exposures  to  which  that 
famous  regiment  was  subjected  during  their  campaign 
in  Champagne,  the  Saint  Mihiel  drive,  and  fighting  on 
the  Meuse.  For  distinguished  bravery  in  the  front  line 
on  October  fourth,  when  he  opened  a  first  aid  station  and 
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rescued  two  wounded  men,  Dr.  Farmer  was  awarded  the 
distinguished  service  cross  by  the  American  Army  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  the  French  Army.  Following  is 
the  citation  of  the  Division,  signed  by  Marshall  Petain, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Armies: 

"On  the  fourth  of  October,  1918,  near  Blanc-Mont,  has  volun- 
tarily established  a  post  of  shelter  under  a  violent  artillery  and 
machine  guns  fire  and  has  continually  given  his  best  care  to  the 
■wounded:  forced  to  retire  after  a  counter  attack,  has  aided  two 
wounded  to  reach  the  post  of  shelter,  and  joined  back  the  line 
where  he  continued  to  give  his  services  until  his  unit  had  been  re- 
lieved." 

Dr.  Snowden  has  reported  as  follows:  "In  addition 
to  attending  to  the  duties  of  my  class  room,  I  have 
preached  nearly  every  Sabbath  in  the  year,  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Psychology  of  Eeligion  at  a 
summer  school  of  the  United  Brethern  Church  at  Sugar 
Grove,  Pa.,  and  also  delivered  one  college  commencement 
address.  I  have  published  articles  on  theological  sub- 
jects in  the  Biblical  Review  and  the  Homiletic  Review  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  Biblical  World  of  Chicago,  a  series 
of  religious  articles  in  The  Continent,  and  also  religious 
articles  for  a  syndicate  of  secular  newspapers,  and  a 
weekly  article  for  a  farm  journal.  During  the  year  I 
wrote  a  book  on  "The  Coming  of  the  Lord",  which  was 
published  in  January  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  of 
New  York,  and  is  now  in  a  second  edition.  I  have  also 
written  some  articles  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication of  Philadelphia  and  for  the  New  Era  Magazine 
in  New  York". 

Dr.  Culley  has  regularly  lectured  before  the  Men's 
Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilkins- 
burg  on  Sunday  mornings  beginning  in  December  and 
continuing  through  the  year.  In  addition  to  occasional 
preaching,  he  has  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Wilkinsburg  on  ' '  The  New  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  Bible ' ' ;  and  has  read  a  paper  before  the  Pres- 
byterian Ministers'  Association  on  "A  Century  of  Bibli- 
cal Criticism  in  the  French  Catholic  Church". 
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Professor  Eakin  reports  that  on  account  of  giving 
most  of  the  courses  offered  by  Dr.  Farmer,  he  was  not 
able  to  undertake  much  outside  work.  He  has  sent  a 
short  article  to  the  "Expository  Times",  published  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  has  read  a  paper  on  ' '  The  Minister  as  a 
Bible  Critic ' '  before  the  Ministers '  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr.  Boyd,  in  addition  to  his  work  at  the  Seminary, 
has  continued  his  duties  at  the  Pittsburgh  Musical  In- 
stitute and  the  North  Avenue  M.  E.  Church.  He  was  re- 
elected President  of  the  Music  Teachers'  National  As- 
sociation, and  director  of  the  Chorus  of  the  Tuesday  Musi- 
cal Club.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Organists.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  biographies  of  several  hundred 
American  musicians  for  the  sixth  volume  of  Grover's 
"Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians",  published  by 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Professor  Sleeth.  In  addition  to  giving  the  regu- 
lar work  of  our  own  Seminary,  Professor  Sleeth  spent 
one  month  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  lecturing  to  the  students  of  that  institu- 
tion and  also  before  special  classes  made  up  of  ministers 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church . 

Dr.  Farmer's  Absence 

In  Dr.  Farmer's  absence  the  work  of  his  chair  was 
distributed  among  various  members  of  the  faculty  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  which  prevailed  last  year. 
Dr.  Snowden  continued  to  conduct  the  class  in  Social 
Teaching  of  the  New  Testament :  Dr.  Culley  gave  a  course 
to  the  middle  class  in  the  Exegesis  of  Romans;  most  of 
the  work,  however,  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Professor 
Eakin,  who  gave  courses  in  the  following  subjects:  Life 
of  Christ,  two  hours  a  week,  New  Testament  Theology, 
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two  hours  a  week,  First  Century  Christianity,  one  hour, 
General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  one  hour, 
and  New  Testament  Greek,  two  hours. 

Lectures 

On  account  of  the  uncertain  conditions,  due  to  the 
war,  and  great  difficulty  of  securing  a  lecturer,  no  course 
was  given  on  the  Severance  Foundation. 

The  Eev.  George  Fulton,  D.D.,  of  Japan,  spent  a  week 
at  the  Seminary  and  conducted  class  lectures  on  the  four 
following  topics  : 

"Orientation  of  the  Missionary " 
"The  Native  Church" 
"Unity  and  Co-operation"  ' 
"Social  Questions" 

In  addition,  special  lectures  were  given  in  the  Semi- 
nary Chapel  as  follows: 

'Christianity  in  Siam",  Rev.  John  A.  Eakin,  D.D. 

'The  Causes  of  the  War",  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer, 
D.D. 

'The  Y.M.C.A.  at  the  Front",  Rev.  R.  F.  Galbreath. 

'Missions  in  Japan",  Rev.  George  W.  Fulton,  D.D. 

'Church  Co-operation",  Rev.  A.  F.  McGarrah. 

'War  Conditions  in  Persia",  Rev.  Robert  M.  Lara- 
bee,  D.D. 

'Missions  of  Korea",  Rev.  Wm.  N.  Blair,  D.D. 

'Experiences  with  the  American  Army  in  France", 
Rev.  R.  E.  Beetham,  D.D. 

'The  Institutional  Church",  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Jones, 
D.D. 

'The  Far  East  of  To-day",  Rev.  Frank  K.  Sanders. 

'Christian  Stewardship",  Mr.  David  McConaughy. 

'Home  Missions",  Rev.  Boudinot  Seeley. 

'The  work  of  Base  Hospital  27  in  France",  Roy  M. 
Snowden,  M.D. 
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On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  the  Rev.  Paul  G. 
Miller,  of  the  class  of  1907,  preached  on  "Christian 
Optimism"  to  the  students  in  the  Seminary  Chapel. 

On  March  26th.  the  Seminary  had  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving a  visit  from  the  joint  Committees  on  Church  Co- 
operation and  Union  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  Three 
brief  addresses  were  made  at  the  conference  hour  and 
then  the  members  of  these  Committees  adjourned  to 
Memorial  Hall,  where  they  took  lunch  with  the  students. 
After  lunch  three  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Southern  Church  made  brief  addresses. 

On  April  22nd.  the  students  and  faculty,  on  invita- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
attended  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer  on  "The 
Moslem  Problem"  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pittsburgh  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Pre-Commencement  Conference 

We  found  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  lectur- 
ers for  this  Conference,  but  after  much  correspondence  a 
very  interesting  program  was  arranged.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday,  May  6,  8:15  P.M.,  an  illustrated  lecture: 
"Jerusalem  in  the  Age  of  Her  Glory",  by  Rev.  David  R. 
Breed,  D.D. 

Wednesday,  May  7,  9:30  A.M.,  Rev.  Joseph  T. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  presiding;  addresses  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Park, 
Chaplain,  U.  S.  N.;  Rev.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  on 
"The  New  Age";  Rev.  W.  R.  Farmer,  D.D.,  on  "Experi- 
ences with  the  Fifth  Marines  in  France". 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1:45  P.  M.,  Rev.  M.  M.  McDivitt, 
presiding;  addresses  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Schell,  D.D.;  on  "The 
New  Meaning  of  Missions";  Rev.  George  W.  Richards, 
D.D.,  on  "Is  Church  Union  Possible,  and  How?";  Rev. 
Dwight  M.  Donaldson,  on  "The  Sacred  City  of  Meshed". 
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Student  Life 

Under  the  distracting  influences  of  the  past  year 
most  of  the  students  have  shown  very  commendable  fidel- 
ity to  their  duties  and  a  zeal  in  their  work.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  has  been  aggressive  in  its  work,  maintaining  a 
weekly  devotional  meeting  conducted  by  the  students  and 
addressed  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  speakers  invited 
from  the  outside.  This  is  a  devotional  meeting  in  ad- 
dition to  the  weekly  conference  conducted  by  the  faculty. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  as  usual  has  taken  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Kescue  Mission  on  Market  Street,  has  conducted  services 
in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the  Home  for  Aged 
Couples  in  Wilkinsburg.  In  addition  to  these  various 
types  of  volunteer  religious  work,  most  of  the  students 
have  preached  as  supplies.  Their  response  to  the  various 
appeals  for  contributions  has  been  remarkable  and  gen- 
erous. With  the  assistance  of  the  faculty,  they  have 
raised  a  total  of  $1252.95,  which  has  been  distributed  to 
the  various  causes  as  follows: 

United  War  Work  Campaign $555.00 

Eed  Cross 15.00 

Armenian-Syrian  Eelief 300.00 

Salvation  Army 23.00 

Student  Fellowship  Fund  300.00 

Miscellaneous 59.95 

We  feel  sure  that  the  Board  of  Directors  will  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  the  report  of  the  Student  Y.M.C.A.  as 
it  was  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  John  E.  Wallace,  the 
president  of  the  student  organization. 

"While  the  number  of  students  in  the  Seminary 
this  year  has  been  but  a  litle  more  than  one-third  of 
the  usual  number,  yet  this  condition  does  not  seem  to 
have  interfered,  in  any  marked  degree,  with  the 
development  of  the  student  life.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  student  body  at  any  time  has  been  more 
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united  than  during  the  past  year.  The  hearty  re- 
sponse with  which  various  appeals  have  been  met  has 
been  remarkable.  The  fact  that  while  the  student 
body  has  averaged  but  a  little  more  than  thirty  for 
the  year,  yet  its  financial  budget  has  been  one  of 
more  than  $1250,  and  that  about  $1200  of  this  amount 
has  been  subscribed  for  benevolent  purposes,  is  alone 
an  indication  of  the  active  co-operation  of  everyone, 
both  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body. 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  school  has  been  strong.  The  Friday  even- 
ing meetings  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  floor  prayer 
meetings  held  three  times  a  week  have  grown  stead- 
ily in  effectiveness.  Every  Wednesday  evening  a 
group  of  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  students  has  con- 
ducted a  short  religious  service  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

"As  before,  so  too  this  year,  the  missionary  spirit 
has  been  vigorous.  The  number  of  those  enrolled  as 
volunteers  for  service  on  the  foreign  fields  has  been 
fifteen.  This  missionary  spirit  has  been  greatly  fos- 
tered by  the  contact  with  a  number  of  strong  repre- 
sentatives from  the  foreign  fields. 

"Nor  did  the  handicaps  with  which  the  year  - 
began  in  any  way  weaken  the  social  life  of  the  stu- 
dents. Without  exception,  the  different  social  oc- 
casions held  from  time  to  time  have  been  a  success. 
A  majority  of  the  student  body  have  participated, 
too,  in  the  athletic  opportunities  offered.  The  field 
of  activity  was  chiefly  that  of  basket-ball.  A  Semi- 
nary team  was  organized,  well  equipped  through  the 
kindness  of  the  President,  and  played  through  a 
series  of  ten  games.  Most  of  the  games  were  with 
the  different  church  teams  of  the  City.  It  was  the 
avowed  policy  this  year  to  use  these  games  as  a 
social  medium  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  young 
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men  of  the  different  churches.     The  result  of  keep- 
ing this  purpose  in  view  was  one  of  considerable  sat- 
I.       isf  action. 

"The  student  body  and  faculty  have  been  called 
on  to  an  unusual  extent  this  year  to  answer  the  ap- 
peals of  various  kinds.  The  way  in  which  these 
appeals  have  been  met  is  indicated  definitely  in  the 
financial  report  for  the  year.  It  is  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  all  to  know  that  as  a  body  faculty 
and  students  have  been  able  to  aid  so  liberally  in 
these  different  needy  and  worthy  causes. 

' '  There  is  every  reason  for  feeling  that  the  Semi- 
nary life  this  year  has  been  an  enjoyable  experience 
and  one  that  was  stimulating  and  helpful  to  all. ' ' 

Practically  every  member  of  the  class  is  settled  or 
has  some  definite  plan  for  the  immediate  future.  J.  C. 
Clarke  has  gone  to  France  under  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  labor 
among  Russian  troops ;  E.  J.  Hendrix  is  under  appoint- 
ment to  India,  D.  A.  Irwin  to  China;  J.  E.  Kidder,  after 
a  year  of  service  in  this  country,  hopes  to  go  to  the  foreign 
field;  R.  L.  Steiner  is  going  to  Persia,  and  J.  E.  Wallace 
to  Northern  India.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  worthy  of 
notice,  that  five  men,  among  the  very  best  of  the  class, 
are  going  into  the  foreign  missionary  work. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able enrollment  of  students  next  year.  It  is  very  likely 
that  all  of  the  under-graduates  who  entered  the  military 
or  naval  service  will  re-enter  the  Seminary  next  Septem- 
ber in  case  their  discharge  is  secured.  The  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  disorganized  the  colleges  to  such  a  large 
extent  that  the  source  of  supply  has  been  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  A  complete  adjustment  can  scarcely  be 
hoped  for  in  less  than  two  or  three  years. 
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Co-operation  with  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Semin- 
ary of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  November,  1918, 
the  President  of  the  Seminary  was  authorized  to  engage 
in  negotiations  with  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  reference  to  co-operation.  He  promptly  called 
on  the  President  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  and 
after  some  preliminary  discussion  made  a  definite  pro- 
posal that  the  two  institutions  co-operate  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Homiletics  and  Practical  Theology  for  one  year, 
to  make  this  an  experiment  for  future  co-operation.  On 
the  invitation  of  the  President  he  had  a  conference  with 
the  Faculty  of  the  other  institution  and  later  received  a 
communication  from  the  President  stating  that  their 
Faculty  was  opposed  to  any  form  of  co-operation  and 
that  the  matter  had  been  presented  to  a  Committee  of 
Management  where  it  was  favorably  received  by  the  ma- 
jority. A  minority,  however,  opposed  the  proposal.  The 
four  Synods  controlling  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Sem- 
inary voted  on  an  earlier  idea  of  co-operation  for  the  war 
period  only,  as  follows:  one  Synod  approved,  one  dis- 
approved, one  declined  to  vote  on  the  subject,  and  the 
fourth  Synod  did  not  have  a  meeting  on  account  of  the 
influenza  epidemic.  To  sum  up  the  situation,  we  would 
say  that  there  is  little  hope  for  co-operation  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The  Seminary  and  the  War 

Our  Seminary  has  been  well  represented  in  war  ser- 
vice. Of  the  under-graduates  eighteen  entered  the  active 
fighting  forces,  and  of  the  graduates  of  the  Seminary 
twenty-eight  were  either  chaplains  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers.  There  are  rumors  that  more  than 
one  of  these  graduates  of  the  Seminary,  in  addition  to  Dr. 
Farmer,  received  decorations,  but  these  reports  have  not 
been  officially  confirmed.     Our  records  up  to  date  show 
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Only  two  deaths:  of  the  under-graduates,  John  Dyer 
Owens,  of  the  class  of  1919;  and  of  the  alumni,  Rev.  M. 
Wilson  Keith,  D.D.,  class  of  1895,  who  was  chaplain  of 
the  old  18th.  Pennsylvania  (now  111th.  IT.  S.  Infantry). 

Cecilia  Choir 

War  conditions  were  responsible  for  a  50%  change 
in  the  membership  of  the  Cecilia,  the  Choir  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  the  influenza  was  responsible  for  many  difficul- 
ties and  interruptions  in  its  work.  It  has  been  in  attend- 
ance at  every  Monday  evening  chapel  service  during  the 
year,  and  has  given,  in  the  Chapel,  one  special  program 
of  anthems.  The  program  of  Russian  church  music 
which  will  be  presented  by  the  Choir  Wednesday  even- 
ing May  7,  as  a  part  of  the  Commencement  exercises,  has 
already  been  sung  by  the  Cecilia  in  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Greensburg  (third  annual  visit  to  this 
church),  and  will  be  repeated  in  other  churches  of  this 
vicinity  this  month  and  next.  The  Cecilia  will  give  a 
special  program  of  church  music  before  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Organists  at  its  annual  convention  in 
August,  at  Carnegie  Music  Hall.  In  March  the  Choir 
sang  three  numbers  on  the  program  given  by  the  Musi- 
cians '  Club  and  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  to  pre- 
sent the  work  of  Pittsburgh  composers. 

Finances  and  Gifts* 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  large  gifts 
to  the  Seminary,  since  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure 
them  as  the  time  did  not  seem  very  opportune  to  solicit 
contributions,  but  the  following  endowments  and  gifts 
which  came  unsolicited  are  worthy  of  notice: 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Watson,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Watson,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1874,  endowed  a 

*For  detailed  report  see  p.  39 
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lectureship  in  memory  of  her  husband  by  a  gift  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  She  also  gave  an  endowment  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  a  book-purchasing  memorial  fund 
in  memory  of  her  father,  James  L.  Shields,  of  Blairsville, 
Pa.,  and  more  recently  endowed  a  prize  in  New  Testament 
Greek  with  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  memory  of 
Rev.  John  Watson.  The  income  of  these  endowments  is 
not  available  just  at  present  because  they  are  subject  to 
an  annuity  during  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  Watson. 

Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Negley  donated  to  the  Seminary 
Museum  a  model  of  the  Tabernacle  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  her  husband,  the  late  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Neg- 
ley, D.D.  The  model  is  scientifically  accurate  and  is 
worked  out  to  the  minutest  detail. 

Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  of  New  York  City,  has 
donated  three  very  rare  and  valuable  volumes  to  the 
Seminary  library:  (1)  Latin  Commentary  on  the  Four 
Gospels,  by  Thomas  Cajetan;  (2)  Greek  New  Testament, 
published  in  1590,  by  Theodore  Beza;  (3)  Luther's 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  1686. 

These  were  unsolicited  gifts  and  indicate  that  the 
work  of  the  Seminary  is  being  watched  by  the  general 
Christian  public.  There  is  also  a  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  churches  of  this  region  in  the  work  of  the 
Seminary.  The  best  evidence  of  this  interest  is  the  an- 
nual gifts  which  come  from  the  churches.  During  the 
past  year  154  churches  contributed  a  total  of  $4,005.98. 

Recommendations 

The  faculty  of  the  Seminary  submits  the  following 
recommendations : 

(1)  That  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  be 
conferred  upon: 

Alois  Husak 
Duncan  Mackenzie 
Fitz  Patrick  Stewart 
Herbert  Walker  Stewart 
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(2)  That  the  following  members  of  the  senior  class 
receive  the  regular  diploma  of  the  Seminary : 

J.  Calvitt  Clarke  William  Wilson  McKinney 

Harry  Blaine  Clawson  William  Franklin  Mellott 

Hodge  Mcllvaine  Eagleson  John  Craig  Porter 
Everett  J.  Hendrix  Owen  William  Pratt 

Donald  Archibald  Irwin        Robert  Lisle  Steiner 
Jonathan  Edward  Kidder     Joseph  Trovato 
John  Elder  Wallace 

(3)  That  the  following  members  of  the  senior  class 
be  granted  a  special  certificate,  having  taken  only  a  par- 
tial course : 

David  Earl  Daniel  Murdock  John  Maclver 

J.  Max  Kirkpatrick  George  Oswald  Reemsnyder 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

James  A.  Kelso, 
President. 
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Income  Receipts 

From  permanent  funds, $41,083.03 

From  donations  by  churches  and  individuals . .     4,565.48 

From  donations  to  pension  fund, 2,100.00 

From  rents  (houses), 3,602.30 

From  other  sources, 1,929.65 

Total  receipts  for  operation, $53,280.46 

Income  Disbursements 

Salaries $31,185.64 

Pensions, 2,250.00 

Interest  on  note,   3,584.84 

Interest  on  annuities,  7,538.50 

General  expenses, 16,768.17 

Total  expenditures  from  income,  . . .  .$61,327.15 

Permanent  Funds 

General  endowment  funds, $308,514.35 

Professorship  endowment  funds, 105,075.00 

Lectureship  endowment  funds, 8,733.44 

Scholarship  endowment  funds,    140,069.28 

Library  endowment  funds, 35,426.93 

Other  endowment  funds,   275,929.37 

Additional  endowment  received  during  year,  $  23,816.00 
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Gentlemen : — 

The  Library  report  for  the  year  April  1,  1918 — 
March  31,  1919  is  herewith  submitted : 

The  Growth  of  the  Library 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  the  library  re- 
ceived by  gift  during  the  year  now  closing  88  volumes 
of  books  and  137  pamphlets.  Only  65  volumes  of  these, 
however,  have  as  yet  found  a  place  on  the  accession  book, 
and  been  put  into  circulation.  No  large  gift  came  from 
any  one  source,  but  several  persons  and  institutions 
made  acceptable  contributions.  For  these  gifts  we  are 
glad  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  following 
donors : 

American  Association  for  International 

Conciliation 
American  Bible  Society 
Coles,  J.  A.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 
Comstock,  W.  C. 
Doran,  Geo.  H.  Publishing  Co. 
Dixon,  W.  M. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  Peace 
General  Assembly 
Henry,  F .  A . 
Kelso,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Library  of  Congress 
Mcllvaine,  Rev .  E .  L . 
Macmillan  Publishing  Co. 
Methodist  Book  Concern 
Plummer,  Rev.  J.  S . 
Putnam,  G.  P.,  Publishing  Co. 
Revell,  Fleming  H.,  Co. 
Ridgley,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Ph.D. 
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Schaff,  Dr.  D.  S. 
Smithsonian  Institute 
Snowden,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Thompson,  Rev. 
Underwood,  Mrs.  L.  V. 
Watson,  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Horsch,  John 
Elliott,  Mrs.  E.  Z. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  by  purchase  amounts 
to  293,  making  the  total  number  of  volumes  added  for 
the  year  381.  This  is  exclusive  of  periodicals,  pamph- 
lets, and  other  unbound  material  generally. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  growth  of  the  library 
for  the  year  has  been  small.  This  will  be  more  ap- 
parent from  the  following  table  showing  our  additions 
for  the  last  five  years : 

Year  By  Purchase  By  Gift  Total 

1914—15 674 

1915—16 542 

1916—17 613 

1917—18 352 

1918—19 293 


66 

740 

359 

901 

112 

725 

635  

987 

88 

381 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  to  account  for  the 
bareness  of  the  present  year.  In  the  first  place,  world 
conditions  have  limited  the  making  of  books,  and  also 
made  the  practice  of  economy  imperative  at  a  time  when 
the  cost  of  publication  has  materially  increased.  Then 
again,  only  a  few  of  our  periodicals  have  been  bound 
and  accessioned  this  year,  while  ordinarily  they  can  be 
counted  upon  to  swell  the  figures  in  the  accession  book 
quite  considerably. 

Among  the  more  important  additions,  the  following 
are  worthy  of  mention.  By  gift  through  Dr.  Schaff 
from  Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  we  received  three  rare  and 
valuable  volumes  as  follows:  (1)  A  Latin  Commentary 
on  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  pub- 
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lished  in  1530,  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Cajetan.  Cajetan 
was  a  scholar  of  note  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  made  cardinal  by  Pope  Leo  X,  and  it  was  before 
him  that  Luther  was  summoned  at  Augsburg  in  1518. 
It  was  he  who,  under  Clement  VII,  wrote  the  decision 
rejecting  Henry  VIII 's  appeal  for  divorce  from  Cather- 
ine of  Aragon.  His  controversies  with  the  Reformers 
made  evident  to  him  the  need  for  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  present  commentary  is  a  result 
of  the  studies  thus  inspired.  The  volume  now  in  our 
possession  has  suffered  little  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
four  centuries  of  history  and  exhibits  a  fine  old 
binding  in  good  repair;  (2)  A  rare  copy  of 
the  octavo  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  published 
in  1590,  by  Theodore  Beza.  It  contains  the  Greek  text 
of  Beza's  folio  edition  of  the  previous  year  with  his  own 
Latin  translation  in  parallel  columns,  and  also  his  brief 
marginal  notes.  Beza  published  four  folio  and  five  oc- 
tavo editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  between  1565  and 
1604,  and  it  was  his  text  that  was  chiefly  used  by  the 
translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611.  The  pre- 
sent volume  shows  portraits  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon  on  the  outside  covers  and  has  goffer  edges;  (3) 
A  copy  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  con- 
taining some  very  finely  engraved  portraits  of  the  prin- 
ces of  the  church  up  to  Luther,  and  hundreds  of  text 
cuts  which  are  exceedingly  interesting.  It  was  printed 
at  Wittenberg  in  1686,  and  contains  a  preface  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  in  that  period. 

Among  the  additions  by  purchase,  the  most  impor- 
tant are:  the  second  edition  of  The  New  International 
Encyclopedia,  24  volumes;  Richard  F.  Burton's  trans- 
lation of  the  "Arabian  Nights" — an  excellent  edition  in 
17  volumes  with  hand  colored  illustrations,  an  introduc- 
tion, explanatory  notes,  and  an  essay  on  the  history  of 
the  nights;  also  two  works  by  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  "The 
Religious  System  of  China",  in  6  volumes,  and  "Sec- 
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tarianism  and  Religious  Persecution  in  China,"  both 
now  rare  but  important  source  books  for  a  study  of 
China's  religious  history.  They  are  well  bound  and 
beautifully  and  copiously  illustrated. 

The  Catalogue 

The  work  of  constructing  a  new  and  modern  cata- 
logue, which  was  begun  in  October  1913,  and  continued 
to  the  close  of  last  year,  has  not  gone  forward  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Miss 
Armstrong,  who  came  to  us  in  September  1914,  severed 
her  relations  with  the  library  March  31st.  of  last  year 
to  take  up  work  in  the  library  of  Yale  University. 
While  with  us  Miss  Armstrong's  time  and  attention  were 
concentrated  upon  the  work  of  the  new  catalogue,  and 
the  process  progressed  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  thous- 
and volumes  per  year.  When  she  left,  19,348  volumes 
had  been  entered  upon  the  new  catalogue.  That  is  to 
say  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  library  had  made  very 
satisfactory  progress,  but  had  not  been  completed.  For 
example,  our  periodical  stacks  have  none  of  them  been 
touched  in  the  cataloguing  process  and  there  still  re- 
main in  the  library  unentered  upon  the  new  catalogue 
about  7,000  volumes.  Quite  a  number  of  the  latter  we  do 
not  propose  to  catalogue,  it  is  true — they  are  practically 
worthless  and  will  be  otherwise  disposed  of — but  the 
cataloguing  work  has  not  been  finished  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  capable  worker  can  be  procured  in  the  near 
future  to  complete  the  task  so  well  carried  forward  hith- 
erto, thus  making  our  entire  library  accessible  and  ser- 
viceable. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  cata- 
logue has  been  neglected;  on  the  contrary  we  are  cata- 
loguing new  works  as  they  come  to  our  shelves,  and  a 
few  volumes  also  from  the  old,  hitherto  uncatalogued 
portion  of  the  library  have  been  placed  upon  the  new 
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card  list  this  year.  This  work  is  being  done  by  Miss 
Christian  K.  Dick,  head  cataloguer  of  Carnegie  Library, 
N.  S.,  assisted  by  Miss  Shepard  who  has  been  with  the 
library  since  October  1917.  In  this  way  there  were 
added  to  the  catalogue  during  the  year  533  volumes,  in- 
volving the  introduction  of  399  new  titles,  the  making 
of  1209  new  cards,  and  the  use  of  374  additional  Library 
of  Congress  cards  which  are  employed  whenever  pro- 
curable. In  revising  portions  of  the  catalogue,  some 
1016  other  cards  were  also  made,  giving  a  total  of  cards 
made  during  the  year  of  2599. 

Circulation 

Beginning  with  the  year  1915-16,  the  library  has 
kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  books  loaned  to  students, 
faculty  members,  and  outside  borrowers.  Obviously 
such  a  record  can  afford  no  accurate  or  trustworthy 
gauge  whereby  to  measure  the  library's  usefulness  to 
the  Seminary  or  its  service  to  the  community.  Yet  it 
furnishes  us  a  clue  to  the  library's  activity  in  this  de- 
partment and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  calls  for 
books  during  the  past  two  years  were  more  numerous 
than  for  the  two  previous  years,  notwithstanding  the 
greatly  decreased  student  enrollment  due  to  the  war. 
Last  year  the  number  of  volumes  in  circulation  was  1842, 
and  this  year  it  is  1733.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
our  library  being  technical  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  reference  collection,  its  service  must  be  largely  de- 
termined by  the  use  made  of  its  reference  department, 
where  no  records  of  service  are  at  present  kept.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  present  year  we  have  allowed 
current  periodicals  to  circulate  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. They  may  be  borrowed  at  the  close  of  any  libary 
day  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  returned 
at  the  opening  of  the  reference  room  the  following  morn- 
ing. 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  urged  that,  although  the 
library  has  abundantly  shared  in  the  enlarged  equipment 
of  recent  years,  yet  it  still  has  needs.  To  mention  these 
in  detail  at  this  time  is  undesirable  but  I  should  like  to 
point  out  two  outstanding  needs,  namely:  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  catalogue  as  noted  above,  and  an  in- 
creased endowment  that  would  enable  us  to  enlarge  our 
book  purchases  so  as  to  include  all  the  important  theo- 
logical and  religious  works  published  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Christian  world.  We  have  a  good  working 
library — excelling  indeed  in  some  directions — but  some 
departments  are  illy  provided  for  and  these  must  be  filled 
up  if  we  are  to  adequately  serve  our  community  now  and 
build  for  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  E.  Culley, 
Acting  Librarian. 
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CALLS 

Rev.  Elmer  A.  Aukerman,  '93,  Casey,  Iowa,  to  Malcom,  Iowa. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Cheeseman,  '98,  Manhattan,  Mont.,  to  Monroe  Church, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Rev.  Herbert  Hezlep,  '98,  Grand  Junction,  Col.,  to  Knox  Church, 
Hyde  Park,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Schlotter,  '01,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  to  Fourth  Church, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Thompson,  '03,  Haffey,  Pa.,  to  New  Bedford,  Pa. 

Rev.   W.    C.    Ferver,    '07,   Hubbard,   Ohio,   to   Pleasant  Valley 
Church,  New  Waterford,  Ohio. 

Rev.  R.   L.   Offield,  p-g  '16,  Fairmont,   W.  Va.f  to   St.   Claire 
Avenue  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rev.  H.  Russell  Crummy,  '17,  Elderton,  Pa.,  to  Mahoningtown 
Church,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Marshall,  '17,  St.  Mary's,  W.  Va.,  to  Weirton,  W.  Va. 

INSTALLATIONS 

Rev.  D.  E.  Craighead,  '91-p,  First  Church,  Strasburg,  Pa. 

Rev.   Samuel  T.   Brown,  '02,  Forty-third  Street  Church,   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Rev.  M.  M.  McDivitt,  '07,  Knoxville,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  9th. 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Fleming,   '03,  First  Church,  Ligonier,  Pa.,  May 
13th. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Shaw,  '13,  Belle  Center,  Ohio,  May  29th. 

Rev.  George  M.  Duff,  '14,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  June  2d. 

Rev.  George  W.  Guthrie,  '14,  Fleming  Memorial,  Fairmont,  W. 


Va. 


Rev.  James  Mayne,  '18,  First  Church,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

DEATHS 

Rev.  Alfred  W.  Haines,  '57,  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  March  12,  1919. 
Rev.  Marcus  Wishart,  '59,  at  Waterford,  Pa.,  May  16,  1919. 
Rev.  Robert  E.  Beer,  '61,  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  March  13,  1919. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Thompson,  D.D.,  '78,  at  Bellevue,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1919. 
Rev.  W.  S.  P.  Cochran,  '83,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  19,  1919. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Jordan,  D.D„  '90,  at  McDonald,  Pa.,  June  7,  1919. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Rodgers,  '99-p,  at  Kittanning,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1919. 
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GENERAL  ITEMS 

Rev.  A.  M.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  '82,  for  many  years  stated  clerk  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Grafton,  has  been  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburgh  and  has  taken  up  work  as  executive  secretary  of  the  New 
Era  Movement  of  the  Committee  of  Pittsburgh  Presbytery.  His 
office  address  is  1408  Keenan  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  members  of  the  Third  Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  recently 
celebrated  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  P. 
Leyenberger,  '93.  Among  the  other  happy  features  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  of  a  purse  containing  $536. 

Rev.  William  C.  Johnston,  '95,  of  West  Africa,  is  spending  his 
furlough  in  America,  his  address  being  135  Duncan  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton, Pa.  At  the  recent  Commencement  of  his  alma  mater,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  he  was  honored  by  receiving  the  degree 
of  D.D. 

Rev.  Robert  Scott  Calder,  D.D.,  '97,  professor  at  Lindenwood 
College,  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  read  a  paper  on  "What  is  Religious  Edu- 
cation? and  How?"  before  the  Ministerial  Alliance  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
April  28th. 

The  address  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Douglass,  '01,  has  been  changed  from 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  to  347  South  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Second  Church  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  recently  voted  an 
increase  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  salary  of  their  pastor,  Rev. 
H.  A.  Bailey,  '02,  this  being  the  second  increase  during  his  two-year 
pastorate.  The  reports  for  the  year  show  the  church  to  be  in 
splendid  condition  both  financially  and  spiritually. 

At  a  congregational  meeting  of  the  Providence  Church,  N.  S., 
Pittsburgh,  the  salary  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  G.  R.  Phillips,  '02,  was 
increased  $400.  All  the  reports  for  the  past  year  showed  steady 
and  substantial  progress,  the  offerings  to  benevolences  being  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Welch,  '02-p,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Christian  Associations  of  the  College  of  Idaho  during  the  recent 
Commencement  season. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Mt.  Auburn  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Rev.  John  W.  Christie,  '07,  pastor,  show  the  church  to  be  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  A  substantial  increase  was  made  to  the  pastor's 
salary. 

The  congregation  of  the  Knoxville  Church,  Pittsburgh,  has 
authorized  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  increase  the  church  indebtedness 
$7,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  for  their  new  pastor,  Rev.  M.  M. 
McDivitt,  '07,  formerly  of  Blairsville,  Pa. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Bingham,  '08,  has  been  chosen  pastor-at-large  and 
superintendent  of  the  New  Era  Movement  for  the  Presbytery  of 
Marion. 

Rev.  Charles  Vincent  Reeder,  '15,  and  Miss  Mary  Frances  Aber- 
nethy  were  married  on  May  19th  at  Weihsien,  Shantung,  China. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Hickman,  '17,  formerly  of  Ford  City,  Pa.,  is  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Midland,  S.  Dak. 
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Rev.  John  E.  Wallace,  '19,  received  the  M.  A.  degree  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  June  13th. 

Mr.  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  who  left  the  Seminary  during  his  middle 
year  and  served  with  the  American  Aviation  forces  in  France  for 
two  years,  has  returned  and  is  assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  of  which  church  his  father. 
Rev.  G.  I.  Wilson,  '99,  is  stated  supply.  In  this  capacity  he  has 
charge  of  two  churches  in  the  suburbs  of  Parkersburg,  Beechwood 
and  Marrtown,  which  are  affiliated  with  the  First  Church. 

News  has  been  received  from  India  of  the  safe  arrival  of  F.  B. 
Lewellyn,  '17,  J.  B.  Weir  ',18,  and  W.  H.  Lyon,  '18,  on  their  re- 
spective mission  fields. 

Following  are  the  subjects  of  papers  read  by  Seminary  alumni 
before  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  of  Pittsburgh  at  their 
weekly  meetings:  "German  History  Writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury", C.  A.  McCrea,  D.D.,  '97;  "The  Ministry  of  Christian  Healing", 
A.  P.  Bittinger,  '03;  "A  Century  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  French 
Catholic  Church,"  D.  E.  Culley,  Ph.D.,  '04;  "The  Messianic  Interpre- 
tation of  Prophecy",  M.  M.  McDivitt,  '07;  "The  Relation  of  the 
Greek  Religious  Consciousness  to  the  Early  Christian  Theology", 
W.  R.  Van  Buskirk,  '14. 

The  alumni  of  the  Seminary  have  thrown  themselves  heart  and 
soul  into  the  New  Era  Movement,  and  in  pushing  the  campaign  they 
have  very  generally  been  successful.  We  are  publishing  a  list  of 
churches  which  have  gone  "over  the  top"  and  those  which  have  re- 
ported accessions  at  the  spring  communion.  These  lists  are  not 
complete  but  are  made  up  of  statistics  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
Seminary  office  or  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  editor.  We  appeal 
once  more  to  the  alumni  to  furnish  us  statistics  concerning  their 
work. 


"OVER  THE  TOP"  IN  THE  NEW  ERA  VICTORY  FUND  CAMPAIGN 

College  Hills,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  Rev.  T.  B.  Anderson,  D.D.,  '71. 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  Rev.  J.  L  Ewing,  '93. 
Third,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Rev.  J.  P.  Leyenberger,  '93. 
New  Alexandria,  Pa.,  Rev.  U.  S.  Greves,  '95. 
Turtle  Creek,  Pa.,  Rev.  Grant  E.  Fisher,  D.D.,  '96. 
Central,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Rev.  S.  M.  F.  Nesbit,  '98. 
Vance  Memorial,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Potter,  D.D.,  '98. 
First,  Belief ontaine,  Ohio,  Rev.  W.  L.  Barrett,  '00. 
Second,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Rev.  H.  A.  Bailey,  '02. 
First,  Clairton,  Pa.,  Rev.  S.  T.  Brown,  '02. 
Ebenezer  and  Clarksburg,  Pa.,  Rev.  C.  R.  Culbertson,  '08. 
First,  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  Rev.  C.  B.  Wingerd,  p-g  '10. 
First,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  Rev.  W.  G.  Felmeth,  '11. 
First,  Rocester,  Pa.,  Rev.  G.  L.  Glunt,  '11. 
Wyandotte,  Mich.,  Rev.  M.  H.  Sewell,  '12-p. 
Brilliant,  Ohio,  Rev.  M.  B.  Maharg,  '14. 
New  Galilee  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Rev.  J.  A.  King,  '16. 
Appleby  Manor  Memorial,  Ford  City,  Pa.,  Rev.  Glenn  M.  Martin, 
'17. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  accessions  at  the  spring  communion  in 
churches  ministered  to  by  alumni  of  the  Seminary: 

Ac 

Church                                                    Pastor                        Tear  ces- 
sions 

College  Hill,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. .  .  .  Rev.  T.  B.  Anderson,  D.D '71  28 

Willoughby,  Ohio Rev.  Wm.  L.  Swan,  D.D '80  11 

Pocatello,  Ida Rev.  R.  J.  Phipps,  D.D '86  19 

First.  Boise,  Ida Rev.  R.  M.  Donaldson,  D.D. .  .  .  '88  5 

First,  Newark,  Ohio Rev.  Calvin  G.  Hazlett '93  31 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa Rev.  J.  L.  Ewing '93  23 

First,  Murrysville,  Pa Rev.  R.  Frank  Getty '94  8 

New  Alexandria,  Pa Rev.  U.  S.  Greves '95  23 

McKinley  Park,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  .  Rev.  Paul  J.  Slonaker '95  21 

Turtle  Creek,  Pa Rev.  Grant  E.  Fisher '96  37 

Makemie   M'l.,   Snow   Hill,   Md. .  .  Rev.  W.  S.  Kreger '97  15 

Findlay,  Ohio Rev.  W.  Frank  Reber '97  36 

First,  Kittanning,  Pa Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hutchison,  D.D. .  .  '98  32 

Central,  New  Castle,  Pa Rev.  S.  M.  F.  Nesbit '98  51 

First,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va Rev.  G.  I.  Wilson '99  117 

Brighton  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. .  .  Rev.  R.  H.  Allen,  D.D '00  36 

First,  Bellefontaine.  Ohio Rev.  Wm.  L.  Barrett,  D.D '00  63 

Natrona,  Pa Rev.  J.  R.  Mohr '00  23 

Sharpsburg,   Pa ^ev.  D.  T.  Scott '01  38 

First,  Clairton,  Pa Rev.  S.  T.  Brown '02  42 

Providence,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Rev.  G.  R.  Phillips '02  25 

First,  Ligonier,  Pa Rev.  Wm.  F.  Fleming '03  33 

Dormont,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Rev.  H.  M.  Campbell '04-p  33 

Second,  St.  Louis,  Mo Rev.  J.  W.  Maclvor '05  64 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa Rev.  F.  W.  Evans,  D.D 05-p  43 

Concord,  Carrick,  Pa Rev.  C.  E.  Ludwig '06  44 

Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  .  .  .  Rev.  John  W.  Christie '07  45 

Knoxville,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Rev.  M.  M.  McDivitt '07  23 

Washburn  Street,  Scranton,  Pa..  .Rev.  D.  H.  Johnston '07-p  25 

Montour,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg  Rev.  A.  L.  Hail '09  9 

First,  Martin's  Ferry  ,^  Ohio Rev.  C.  B.  Wingerd pg  '10  43 

Parnassus,   Pa Rev.  H.  L.  Earnest '11  25 

New  Kensington,  Pa Rev.  W.  G.  Felmeth '11  46 

First,  Rochester,  Pa Rev.  G.  L.  Glunt '11  47 

Westminster,  Burgettstown,  Pa..  .Rev.  M.  A.  Matheson '11  22 

Wyandotte,  Mich Rev.  M.  H.  Sewell '12-p  49 

Brilliant,    Ohio Rev.  M.  B.  Maharg '14  9 

New  Salem,  Smith's  Ferry,  Pa Rev.  C.  I.  Steffey '15  7 

New  Galilee,  Pa Rev.  J.  A.  King '16  9 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.. Rev.  J.  A.  King '16  41 

Appleby  Manor  Memorial,    ' 

Ford  City,  Pa Rev.  Glenn  M.  Crawford '17  15 

Manchester,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Rev.  Alex.    Gibson '17  60 

Calvary,  Braddock,  Pa Rev.  C.  R.  Wheeland '17  47 
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THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 

J.  Calvitt  Clark — Ph.B.,  Oskaloosa  College,  1913.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Re- 
ligious Work  Secretary  in  Russian  prison  camps  in  France. 

Harry  Blaine  Clawson — A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1916.  Pastor, 
Yatesboro,  Pa. 

Hodge  Mcllvaine  Eagleson — A.B.,  Ohio  University,  1916.  Pastor, 
Clintonville,  Pa. 

Everett  J.  Hendrix — A.B.,  Missouri  Valley  College,  1916.  Under 
appointment  of  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to 
India. 

Donald  Archibald  Irwin — Under  appointment  of  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  to  China.  Having  been  awarded  the  Sem- 
inary fellowship,  Mr.  Irwin  will  spend  the  coming  year  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York. 

Jonathan  Edward  Kidder — A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1916.  Under 
appointment  of  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to 
China.  Mr.  Kidder  will  spendi  one  year  in  pastoral  work  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  before  going  to  the  foreign  field. 

William  Wilson  McKinney — A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1916. 
Pastor,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

William  Franklin  Mellott — A.B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1916.  Pastor, 
Cumberland,  Md. 

John  Craig  Porter — A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1916.  Pastor, 
Second  Pine  Creek  Church,  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh. 

Owen  William  Pratt — A.B.,  Wabash  College,  1916.  Pastor,  Bloom- 
field,  Ind. 

Robert  Lisle  Steiner — A.B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1916.  Under  ap- 
pointment of  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Board  to  the  East 
Persia  Mission. 

Joseph  Trovato — Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary.  Pastor,  Butte 
Falls,  Ore. 

John  Elder  Wallace,  A.B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1912.  Under  appoint- 
ment of  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  India. 


David  Earl  Daniel — University  of  Pittsburgh.      Pastor,   Plumville, 
Sagamore,  and  Atwood  Churches,  Presbytery  of  Kittanning. 

J.  Max  Kirkpatrick — Grove  City  College.     Pastor,  Homeworth,  Ohio. 

Murdock    John    Maclver — A.M.,     1914,    West    Lafayette     College. 
Pastor,  Florence,  Pa. 
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Present  Moral  Conditions  in  Germany  and 
Their  Fiobable  Cause?* 


Rev.  Arnold  H.  Lowe,  B.  D. 


Moral  values  have  suffered  greatly.  In  every  nation 
at  war  evil  influences  have  been  at  work.  Ideals  of  men 
have  fallen  from  their  high  pedestals  and  immoral  in- 
stitutions have  again  been  the  concomitant  of  armies. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  great  many  spiritual  forces 
that  have  been  at  work  during  this  war  among  the 
soldiers  of  our  armies.  Early  in  the  war  English  voices 
protested  vigorously  against  the  growing  immorality  in 
the  British  Isles.  Even  France  protested  against  certain 
conditions  that  made  their  appearance  in  Paris.  Not  a 
single  nation  was  spared.  But  nowhere  have  immoral 
tendencies  had  a  freer  course  and  nowhere  has  the  sense 
of  common  decency  apparently  suffered  more  than  in 
Germany.  This,  I  realize,  is  a  very  severe  accusation 
which  no  man  makes  without  having  considered  all  sides 
of  the  problem  with  a  deep  spirit  of  fairness.    We  who 


♦The  author  of  this  artie'e  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  served  as  chaplain  in  the  42nd.  (the  Rainbow) 
Division  and  was  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany.  He 
speaks  bo  h  German  and  French  fluently,  and  had  a  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  conditions  in  Europe  before  the  war.  Consequently, 
what  he  writes  has  special  significance  and  importance.  He  is  now 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Missouri  Valley  College. 
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have  known  Germany  before  the  war  and  who  have  spent 
months  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces  have  been  appalled  at  the  trend  that  moral  con- 
ditions have  taken.  It  seems  that  in  1914,  when  all 
political  ideals  were  flung  to  the  winds,  moral  ideals  went 
with  them.  Conditions  are  such  that  the  soldier  and 
the  student  cannot  refrain  from  searching  for  the  prob- 
able causes  of  a  morality  at  such  low  ebb.  Germany's 
lax  sense  of  morality  is  an  eternal  proof  that  a  nation's 
political  and  moral  ideals  are  inseparable  and  that  poli- 
tical ideals  cannot  be  perverted  and  degraded  without 
bringing  harm  to  the  other.  And  to-day  Germany  not 
only  faces  a  long  period  of  political  and  national  recon- 
struction but  one  of  moral  reconstruction  as  well.  When 
we  see  the  Germany  of  to-day  we  immediately  think  of 
the  Germany  of  yesterday.  What  was  the  character  of 
that  Germany?  Did  we  know  the  real  Germany?  Was 
she  as  moral  as  her  authors  and  publicists  wanted  us  to 
believe?  Did  these  reports  coincide  with  our  knowledge 
of  Germany— a  knowledge  that  we  had  acquired  in  her 
homes  and  schools? 

Berlin  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  foulest  cities  of  the  continent.  Nowhere 
in  my  travels  on  three  continents  have  T  seen  a  city  where 
immorality  is  more  arrogant  or  more  brazen  than  in 
Hamburg.  We  have  heard  and  talked  of  the  joviality, 
of  the  characteristic  "gemutlichkeit"  of  the  citizen  of 
Munich.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Bavarian  is  a  much 
more  congenial  type  than  the  Prussian  but  that  does  not 
make  him  an  example  of  morality.  Munich's  beautiful 
beer  gardens  and  her  justly  praised  art  galleries  cannot 
make  us  forget  her  pronounced  immoral  atmosphere 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  Karlsplatz  as  well  as  in  her 
big  department  stores,  in  her  beautiful  English  garden 
as  well  as  in  her  little  wine  shops.  And  what  is  more, 
the  philosophy  of  these  much  praised  citizens  is  unprin- 
cipled.    The  moral  atmosphere  of  Munich  is  pregnant 
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with  loose  and  lax  ideals.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
German  ''hausfrau"  has  been  the  ideal  woman  in  many 
respects.  If  timidity,  subjugation,  and  inferiority  are 
ideal,  then  indeed  is  she  an  ideal  woman.  But  I  have 
never  been  able  to  believe  that.  She  is  not  more  ideal 
than  any  other  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  She 
falls  far  below  our  American  ideal  to  be  sure.  Devotion 
to  four  walls  and  a  kitchen  stove  may  be  a  very  desirable 
characteristic  in  a  wife  but  it  is  not  a  trait  that  is  para- 
mount. There  must  be  in  every  woman  a  true  moral  type. 
And  this,  I  have  come  to  believe,' has"  been  lacking  to  a 
large  degree  in  the  average  German  woman.  Modern  Ger- 
man authors  have  stripped  her  of  a  great  deal  of  her 
morality — I  mean  morality  as  we  understand  it  in  this 
country.  When  we  read  men  such  as  Spielhagen  or  the 
more  modern  Frenssen  or  even  the  superficial  Hermann 
Suderman  we  are  confronted  by  a  woman  who,  without 
love,  has  become  passionate  and  sensual.  According  to 
some  of  these  writers  it  is  sin  to  a  woman  not  to  follow 
the  lure  of  her  passion.  The  German  clergy  endeavored 
to  taboo  these  writings  but  it  was  a  matter  of  impos- 
sibility  because  the  public  agreed  with  the  authors. 

Before  America  entered  the  war  we  had  many  oc- 
casions to  receive  reports  as  to  existing  moral  conditions 
in  Germany.  It  seemed  then  that  at  times  authorities 
were  anxious  because  affairs  in  the  large  cities  had 
grown  beyond  their  control.  The  police  were  unable  to 
handle  the  social  and  moral  situation.  There  were  In 
Germany,  as  in  other  countries  at  war,  strict  orders 
against  public  amusements  of  many  sorts.  Now,  when 
German  authorities  give  orders  they  mean  them  to  be 
orders  which  are  in  no  wise  to  he  trifled  with.  And 
knowing  the  Germans  as  we  do,  we  would  expect  explicit 
obedience  on  their  part.  But  from  the  reports  that 
reached  us  through  neutral  sources  we  l?arned  that  there 
was  no  such  obedience.  Moral  conditions  were  indeed 
appalling.     Women   whose   husbands   were   fighting   in 
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Russia,  in  the  Balkans,  or  in  France  were  spending 
their  nights  in  dance  halls  and  grill  rooms.  It  seemed 
as  if  an  evil  force  had  gripped  the  very  souls  of  these 
women  and  driven  them  to  debauchery  and  vice.  One 
day  a  German  priest  said  to  me  that  the  greatest  loss 
that  Germany  had  sustained  was  not  in  man-power,  pres- 
tige, or  colonies,  but  in  the  moral  life  of  her  women. 

As  soon  as  we  had  established  ourselves  in  the  area 
of  the  Army  of  Occupation  we  realized  that  we  had  not 
heard  half  the  truth.  Conditions  were  indeed  far  worse 
than  many  neutral  reports  had  pictured  them.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  conditions  in  Coblenz,  Bonn,  in 
Cologne,  and  of  course  in  the  various  little  towns  in 
which  our  battalion  had  been  billeted.  I  spoke  with 
German  laborers,  ex-soldiers,  school  teachers,  mayors  of 
towns,  noblemen,  and  many  Italians  who  had  been  given 
full  liberty  in  Germany  during  the  time  of  their  intern- 
ment. Some  of  these  men  denounced  existing  conditions, 
others  justified  them  as  the  free  expression  of  a  nation's 
soul;  all  of  them,  poorly  imitating  the  French,  attributed 
those  conditions  to  the  war.  Whatever  their  attitude 
was,  however,  it  testified  to  the  fact  that  Germany  had 
lost  much  of  her  moral  foundation  and  that  many  of  her 
young  men  and  women  were  becoming  libertines.  A 
young  lady  who  had  graduated  from  a  normal  school 
told  me  that  whatever  we  observed  was  the  outcome  of 
a  life  of  privation  for  five  merciless  years,  and  more  than 
that,  it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  inferior  position  which 
the  German  woman  had  held  for  so  long  a  time.  "After 
all  that  we  have  suffered  we  have  a  right  to  enjoy  life." 
This  was  the  philosophy  of  Babylon  and  Assyria.  AJas! 
it  has  become  the  philosophy  of  modern  Germany. 

We  entered  Germany  as  foes  and  as  foes  did  we  ex- 
pect to  be  received.  It  is  but  natural  that  we  anticipated 
a  cold  and  distant  attitude  on  the  part  of  German  women. 
It  was  but  logical  that  they  should  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  us.    We  expected  them  to  shun  us,  to 
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treat  us  with  the  aloofness  that  most  French  women 
treated  Germans,  with  the  aloofness  with  which  we 
would  expect  American  women  to  treat  any  foe  that  sets 
foot  on  our  soil.  But  our  anticipations  were  not  realized. 
We  had  placed  too  much  faith  in  German  honor.  To  our 
great  surprise,  and  I  admit  to  our  great  displeasure, 
German  women  treated  us  with  kindness  and  an  evident 
spirit  of  friendliness.  It  has  been  said  that  the  reason 
for  this  was  the  irresistible  spirit  of  the  American  soldier. 
His  peculiar  bearing  and  stride,  his  winsome  smile,  his 
captivating  manners,  won  him  the  affection  of  the 
daughters  of  our  foes.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in 
this.  But  if  my  observation  was  correct,  then  what  is 
true  of  the  German  woman  in  the  American  zone  of  oc- 
cupation is  also  true  of  the  woman  in  the  territories  of 
all  other  allied  armies.  The  only  German  women  that 
could  and  did  win  our  respect  were  those  who  treated  us 
as  enemies.  There  is  nothing  commendable  in  women 
throwing  themselves  at  soldiers  of  an  invading  army.  If 
this  was  a  means  to  curry  favor  with  the  conqueror,  we 
are  compelled  to  express  sympathy  with  a  nation  that  has 
fallen  so  deep.  If  German  women  had  resisted  all  ad- 
vances on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  if  they  had  not  courted 
advances,  if  they  had  treated  us  with  cold  kindness,  we 
could  speak  of  them  with  more  reFpect.  Of  course,  there 
were  women  who  maintained  a  self  respecting  attitude. 
I  have  met  many  of  them.  However,  the  number  of  the 
others  was  legion.  Even  when  we  consider  the  hard 
conditions  which  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Germany's 
sense  of  morality,  we  cannot  wholly  vindicate  the  woman. 
The  atmosphere  of  an  invading  army  is  never  conducive 
to  good  moral  conduct,  but  a  nation's  character  stands 
or  falls  with  the  character  and  the  life  of  her  women. 
And  it  becomes  therefore — unjust  as  it  may  be — the  lot 
of  the  woman  to  uphold  the  moral  life  of  the  land  of  hor 
fathers. 
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I  will  cite  a  few  practical  examples  wliicli  may  for- 
tify my  contention.  Cologne  and  Bonn  are  in  the  English 
zone  of  occupation.  British  officers  tell  us  that  Cologne 
is  a  city  invested  with  a  spirit  of  immorality.  American 
and  British  officers  were  accosted  in  what  one  would  call 
the  most  respectable  places  and  streets  of  that  city.  Oc- 
casionally American  troops  would  go  to  Bonn  to  engage 
in  athletic  contests  with  the  Canadians.  But  owing  to 
the  depraved  conditions  in  Bonn,  orders  allowing  our 
men  to  go  there  were  revoked.  It  was  stated  in  army 
orders  at  that  time  that  the  majority  of  the  women  on 
the  streets  of  Bonn  were  diseased.  This  means  nothing 
less  than  that  a  whole  city  had  become  the  cesspool  of 
vice.  A  British  colonel  of  an  anti-aircraft  battalion 
pointed  to  some  newly  constructed  barracks  in  Bonn, 
saying  that  they  were  the  only  salvation  for  his  men. 
Soldiers  had  been  removed  from  homes.  The  danger  of 
the  street  was  considered  less  than  that  of  the  house. 
In  Coblenz,  the  seat  of  the  3d.  Army  Headquarters, 
military  police  were  guarding  certain  streets  and 
thoroughfares  day  and  night.  This  was  done  to  safe- 
guard American  soldiers.  In  other  words,  military 
police  were  trying  to  keep  ugly,  contagious  diseases  with- 
in German  limits. 

Conditions  in  the  large  cities  weie  no  worse  than 
those  in  the  small  towns.  In  fact,  there  were  more  people 
in  the  cities  who  assumed  a  self  respecting  attitude  to- 
ward us  than  in  the  villages.  Onr  battalion  was  billeted 
in  five  different  towns.  In  all  of  them  the  moral  atmos- 
phere was  absolutely  foul.  There  was  not  a  man  who 
was  not  amazed  at  the  laxity  in  regard  to  everything  that 
seemed  decent.  The  immorality  boldly  displayed  in 
these  German  towns  was  so  gross  that  one  could  not  re- 
sist a  feeling  of  deep  disgust.  In  two  of  the  towns  we 
spent  three  months  and  one  month  respectively.  I  think 
that  they  are  fair  examples  of  the  average  village  of 
Germany.    Without  reserve  or  any  apparent  feelings  of 
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shame,  women  would  throw  themselves  at  our  men.  I 
am  speaking  not  merely  of  the  women  of  the  street  but 
also  of  the  women  of  the  homes.  It  is  here  that  our  ex- 
perience in  Germany  differed  widely  from  our  experience 
in  France.  Whereas  in  France  our  men  came  almost 
exclusively  in  contact  with  women  of  the  street,  in  Ger- 
many they  met  with  women  in  their  homes.  This  is  not 
an  apology  for  France.  Honesty  will  not  permit  me  to 
make  any.  It  merely  shows  that  corruption  had  actually 
invaded  the  German  home.  Women  whom  we  would  ex- 
pect to  uphold  the  standard  of  personal  purity  in  the 
community,  would  commit  themselves  to  a  life  of  sin. 
The  only  saving  feature  of  the  entire  situation  was  the 
character  of  many  of  our  men.  Their  reserve  was  the 
salvation  of  the  army. 

In  Gelsdorf,  a  town  of  six  hundred  people,  the  priest, 
in  endeavoring  to  show  me  the  tremendous  task  before 
him,  counted  on  two  streets  no  less  than  forty-nine 
children  of  illegitimate  birth.  When  he  reached  that 
number  he  wisely  stopped.  Any  further  effort  would 
have  involved  him  in  a  complicated  problem  of  arith- 
metic. For  a  small  town  this  number  is  simply  immense. 
Any  one  will  admit  that  wherever  things  of  this  char- 
acter are  possible  moral  conditions  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Many  of  these  illegitimate  children  were  the  off- 
spring of  German  mothers  and  Russian  fathers.  Russian 
prisoners  were  sent  out  as  farm  hands.  During  the  week 
they  would  live  with  the  owners  of  the  farms,  most  of 
whom  were  German  women,  and  on  Saturdays  they  would 
return  to  their  barracks.  The  outcome  of  this  policy 
was  an  immoral  relation  that  existed  in  many  homes. 
Such  conditions  are  bound  to  be  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  a  nation.  The  Germans  prided  themselves  on  the 
good  relationship  which  existed  between  Russian  pris- 
oners and  the  German  population.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
this  relationship  will  leave  a  stain  on  the  German  charac- 
ter, a  blot  on  the  soul  of  German  women. 
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There  are  certain  elements  in  every  army  which  are 
not  desirable.  This  was  trne  of  our  army  as  well  as  of 
others,  but  we  may  say  that  the  greater  part  of  our  men 
held  very  high  ideals.  They  were  men  of  an  exception- 
ally high  type.  From  all  evidences,  and  from  all  that 
our  officers  and  men  reported,  most  advances  came  from 
the  German  side.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  know  of  many 
cases  where  women  were  severely  flouted  by  our  men. 
Another  important  evidence  of  immorality  was  revealed 
in  the  definition  of  immoral  conduct  which  was  given  by 
German  girls.  This  I  remember  caused  more  surprise  at 
trials  than  anything  else.  According  to  these  women, 
illicit  relationship  was  not  necessarily  immoral.  An  act, 
in  order  to  be  called  immoral,  had  to  have  certain  almost 
ridiculous  concomitants  which  cannot  be  mentioned  in 
this  article.  At  any  rate  they  discriminated  between  il- 
licit relation  and  immorality.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such 
a  view  is  the  expression  of  a  degraded  conditon,  even 
when  held  by  a  part  of  that  nation  only.  Perhaps  it  is 
here  that  a  comparison  should  be  drawn  between  France 
and  Germany.  The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  permit 
me  to  discuss  French  moral  problems  in  detail.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  all  nations  have  suffered,  even 
England.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  foreign  troops 
landed  on  her  shores.  But  in  most  cases  the  British 
sense  of  decency  prevailed.  Woman  as  such  has  not 
fallen  from  her  pedestal.  France  presents  a  different 
picture.  I  simply  cannot  place  her  on  the  same  plane 
with  Britain  and  America.  I  feel  that  any  American 
soldier  would  consider  such  a  comparison  unfair. 
Whether  we  call  France  immoral,  unmoral,  or  nonmoral, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  remains  that  she  has  no  morality 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  it.  France  is  shot 
through  and  through  with  a  materialistic  view  of  life. 
Her  philosophy  is  one  of  laissez  faire.  However,  this 
must  be  said,  there  is  certain  decency  in  her  immorality. 
I  am  certain  that  this  sounds  inconsistent  or  even  super- 
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ficial,  but  there  are  things  that  we  cannot  explain  on  any- 
ground;  things  which  we  only  feel.  Even  France's  fri- 
volity lays  claim  to  a  certain  amount  of  refinement.  But 
the  Germans  in  their  frivolity  and  immorality  struck  us 
as  extremely  coarse  and  repulsive.  This  may  not  neces- 
sarily give  French  immorality  an  appearance  of  high 
value  but  it  does  mean  that  the  German  immorality  has 
cruder  and  coarser  ingredients.  You  may  take  this  for 
what  it  is  worth :  to  me,  I  am  bold  to  say,  it  means  a  great 
deal. 

We  may  now  examine  the  causes  of  the  conditions 
that  we  have  found.  As  the  first  one,  I  would  mention 
the  German  woman's  desire  to  free  hereself  from  political 
and  social  bondage.  She  sought  freedom  and  rightly  so, 
but  she  sought  it  in  a  manner  that  proved  detrimental  to 
her.  When  she  was  denied  again  and  again  political  and 
even  many  social  privileges,  she  finally  claimed  the  right 
of  motherhood  out  of  wedlock.  This  demand  was  called 
"tier  Schrei  nach  dem  Kinde/'  the  cry  for  the  child. 
This  movement  was  strongly  supported  by  many  women, 
especially  students  at  Universities.  It  threatened  to  in- 
augurate an  era  of  moral  unrestraint  and  was  therefore 
violently  opposed  and  denounced  by  the  German  clergy. 
The  movement  did  not  succeed.  We  may  even  call  it  a 
complete  failure  and  yet  it  was  bound  to  leave  effects  on 
German  womanhood.  Many  times  German  women  would 
discuss  the  injustice  of  the  existence  of  a  double  stand- 
ard. The  moral  standard  of  the  German  husband  and 
son  is  rather  low.  It  has  been  my  experience  in  Africa 
where  social  "props"  disappear,  where  men  are  thrown 
back  upon  their  own  moral  stamina  and  strength  of  char- 
acter, that  the  German  would  invariably  fall  much  lower 
than  the  Englishman  or  American.  Now  strange  to  say 
it  never  occured  to  the  German  woman  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  man  to  her  own.  Instead  she  endeavored  to 
lower  her  standard  below  that  of  the  man.     The  original 
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intentions  in  this  movement  were  undoubtedly  praise- 
worthy, but  the  results  are  tragic. 

German  literature  is  another  cause.  I  have  already 
referred  to  German  authors.  The  youth  of  a  nation  can- 
not read  the  writing  of  her  literary  men  without  being 
profoundly  influenced.  The  ideals  held  forth  in  popular 
books  will  ultimately  become  the  ideals  of  the  reader. 
Few  books  were  read  more  widely  in  Germany  than  those 
by  Gustav  Frenssen.  The  ideals  proclaimed  by  this 
author  were  such  that  they  were  compelled  to  corrupt 
the  mind  of  young  people.  The  war  did  not  change  mat- 
ters any.  German  women  still  read  and  recommend 
books  of  a  shady  character.  Books  such  as  "Yorn  TJM, 
Hilligenlei,  Gotz  Graft,  Hammer  und  Ambos,  Die  Sturm- 
flut,  Problematische,  Naturen,  Die  Tanzerin  and  a  host 
of  others  have  ruined  Germany's  moral  ideals. 

Kural  districts  have  always  presented  a  very  grave 
problem.  This  is  true  of  every  European  country.  I  have 
observed  moral  conditions  in  rural  districts  of  Germany, 
Bohemia,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and 
have  found  that  they  actually  constitute  a  social  menace. 
In  Austria  and  Bavaria,  for  example,  there  has  been  for 
years  a  custom  called  "fensteln,"  which  we  might  trans- 
late as  windowing.  A  man  would  court  his  sweetheart 
through  the  window  of  her  room.  This  may  have  been 
a  very  innocent  custom  in  its  primitive  stages.  It  was 
a  custom  that  we  can  trace  in  the  folk  songs  of  European 
countries.  But  we  can  readily  see  that  it  was  bound  to 
degenerate  in  the  course  of  time  until  it  reached  a  stage 
where  it  frequently  developed  into  illicit  relationship. 

The  last  cause — the  most  important  one  as  far  as 
recent  years  are  concerned,  the  one  that  hastened  the  de- 
terioration of  the  moral  life  of  Germany — is  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  This  policy  was  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  to  soothe  and  deceive  the  German  conscience. 
In  the  policy,  very  often  insidiously  carried  out,  women 
found  something  that  would  still  the  better  and  purer 
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voice  within  them.  Just  what  was  this  Governmental 
policy?  The  information  that  I  have  regarding  it  I  re- 
ceived from  Belgians,  Luxemburgers,  and  from  Germans 
themselves.  Considering  this  policy  we  cannot  refrain 
from  thinking  more  leniently  about  the  many  women  who 
have  heeded  the  ill  advice  of  their  Government.  When 
the  Government  sent  Russian  prisoners  into  the  homes 
of  peasant  families  it  knew  well  what  it  was  about. 
These  men,  sometimes  stupid  prisoners,  were  to  be  much 
more  than  farm  hands.  The  Government  was  anxious 
that  every  woman,  irrespective  of  her  status,  should  be 
a  mother.  This  policy  was  encouraged  in  every  way 
imaginable.  Authorities  played  upon  the  emotions  of 
womanhood.  The  fatherland  needed  man-power  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  daughters  of  the  German  nation  to 
bear  children.  It  was  put  up  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
patriotism  and  as  such  the  German  women  learned  to 
recognize  it. 

Circumstances,  we  see  then,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  present  conditions.  Women  entered  industrial 
work  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  wherever  this 
happened,  we  are  forced  to  register  moral  retrogression. 
The  German  woman  is  not  to  be  pronounced  guilty  as  an 
individual.  She  is  guilty  in  a  measure.  She  being  the 
woman,  must  bear  the  brunt.  But,  considering  the  his- 
tory of  this  degeneration,  we  are  compelled  to  consider 
the  man  guilty.  He  has  striven  and  connived  with  all 
the  cunning  at  his  disposal  to  up-root  the  moral  character 
of  the  woman.  We  are  compelled  in  fairness  to  her  to 
consider  and  accuse  the  German  Government,  social 
forces,  and  especially  the  fatal  effect  of  the  four  years  of 
war  which  brought  famine,  destroyed  homes  and  hopes. 
And  yet,  with  all  that,  we  are  not  ready  to  acquit  her. 
Though  we  make  sinister  forces  and  men  chiefly  respon- 
sible, we  feel  that  the  German  woman  had  it  in  her  power 
to  safeguard  her  moral  life  to  a  large  extent.  There  are 
many  Germans  who  realize  that  present  conditions  can- 
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hot  go  on.  A  change  must  come.  Let  us  hope  that 
Germany  >  when  she  merges  out  of  a  trying  period  of 
transition  into  a  new  political  life,  may  at  the  same  time 
enter  upon  a  new  moral  life.  If  the  new  German  Gov- 
ernment be  sincere,  if  it  be  a  Government  for  the  people, 
let  them  proclaim  to  the  German  nation  that  there  can  be 
ho  true  freedom,  no  true  democracy  unless  the  moral  life 
of  the  people  be  sound. 

Marshall,  Mo. 
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Rev.  Frank  Eakin,  B.  D. 


I  suppose  I  may  safely  assume,  as  a  starting  point, 
that  every  minister  is  a  student  of  the  Bible — or  at  least 
wishes  to  be  regarded  as  such.  The  question  then  fol- 
lows, What  method,  or  methods,  of  Bible  study  shall  he 
use?  It  is  with  one  phase  of  that  question  that  I  am 
here  concerned,  namely,  Shall  he  make  use  of  the  critical 
method?  Not,  Shall  he  use  this  method  exclusively ? 
but,  Shall  he  make  use  of  it  at  all?  We  shall  be  in  no 
position  to  answer  this  question,  however,  until  we  have 
first  tried  to  clarify  our  ideas  as  to  what  the  "critical 
method"  is.  Both  terms  of  the  expression  must  be 
rightly  understood  and  rightly  emphasized,  else  con- 
fusion is  certain  to  result. 

The  word  "critical" — as  also  the  related  words 
"criticize",  "criticism",  etc. — unfortunately  is  used  in 
two  very  different  ways.  Thus  if  we  consult  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  as  to  the  meaning  of  "critical"  we  find 
in  one  place  "fault-finding,  carping",  and  elsewhere 
"analytical,  thorough,  exact".  "Criticism",  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority,  may  mean  "detailed  inquiry" 
or  "harsh  or  unfavorable  judgment".  The  one  is  of 
course  the  scientific,  the  other  the  popular,  use  of  the 
word.  It  should  scarcely  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
when  we  speak  of  "Biblical  criticism",  or  of  the  "criti- 
cal method"  of  studying  the  Bible,  we  are  using  the  word 
in  the  scientific,  not  the  popular,  sense.  To  be  a  critical 
student  of  the  Bible  means  not  that  one  sets  out  to  pick 
flaws  in  the  sacred  writings  but  that  he  tries  to  make 
his  study  of  them  "analytical,  thorough,  exact". 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  views  of  the  Bible  of  the  most 
sober  and  conservative  sort,  which  the  average  person 
would  think  of  as  far  removed  from  Biblical  criticism, 
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are  often  critical  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word;  i.  e.  they 
have  been  arrived  at  by  a  careful  and  scientific  process 
of  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  conclusions  of  certain 
scholars  may  be  proclaimed  abroad  as  illustrating  the 
baneful  influence  of  higher  criticism,  when  in  reality 
those  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  methods  too  one- 
sided to  be  properly  called  critical. 

Again,  the  word  "  method "  must  have  its  proper 
emphasis,  if  the  purpose  of  the  following  discussion  is 
to  be  understood.  As  already  suggested,  a  great  deal 
that  is  said  and  written  about  Biblical  criticism  really 
applies — in  so  far  as  it  has  any  application  at  all — only 
to  certain  supposedly  critical  results.  With  these  the 
present  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  Anyone  who  believes 
that  a  minister's  study  of  his  Bible  should  under  no 
circumstances  be  " analytical,  thorough,  and  exact"  will 
not  find  himself  in  sympathy  with  what  the  writer  of 
the  paper  has  to  say.  On  the  other  hand  I  would  venture 
to  hope  that  men  who  hold  very  different  views  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  results  which  critics  of  this  school  or 
that  school  have  reached  would  still  be  able  to  follow, 
with  tolerance  at  least,  a  discussion  of  the  question  which 
is  here  set  forth. 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  further  into  the  matter  of 
what  the  critical  method  is  and  implies.  There  are  cer- 
tain general  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  one  who 
would  undertake  a  careful  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion in  any  field.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
are  the  following:  (1)  Know  your  sources;  i.  e.  don't  be 
content  with  observations  that  come  only  second-hand; 
(2)  Familiarize  yourself  with  all  important  work  of 
those  who  have  preceded  you  as  investigators  in  this 
particular  sphere;  (3)  Follow  the  principle  of  "multiple 
hypotheses";  i.  e.  give  fair  consideration  to  every  pos- 
sible theory;  (4)  Make  everything  else  subordinate  to 
the  one  aim  of  getting  at  the  truth.    He  who  is  true  to 
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these  principles  will  rank  as  a  critical  investigator,  what- 
ever be  his  field. 

The  first  principle,  "know  your  sources",  would  of 
course  mean  to  the  Bible  student,  know  your  Bible.  To 
the  preacher  it  would  mean,  more  specifically,  if  you  are 
preaching  truth  derived  ultimately  from  the  Bible,  then 
don't  base  your  sermons  on  the  commentaries,  the  Ex- 
positor's Dictionary  of  Texts,  and  the  Homiletical  Re- 
view: base  them  primarily  on  the  Bible  itself.  Know 
your  Bible  preferably  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  yet 
lacking  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  it  will  still  be 
possible  for  you  to  study  the  Bible  critically.  Only  one 
thing,  as  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  will  bar  you  out. 
That  one  thing  is  an  unwillingness  to  expend  the  mental 
energy  involved  in  going  to  a  particular  book  or  passage 
of  the  Bible  and  wrestling  with  it  until  you  can  go  away 
feeling  that  you  have  an  independent  opinion  as  to  what 
the  writer  is  trying  to  say.  If  you  can  do  this — and  are 
doing  it  habitually — you  possess  one  of  the  prime  quali- 
fications for  a  critical  student  of  the  Bible.  If  you  can- 
not do  it  there  is  no  use  in  your  going  further:  you  have 
failed  in  the  preliminary  test. 

According  to  the  second  principle  the  investigator 
will  not  only  know  the  sources  but  will  also  make  himself 
familiar  with  what  others,  working  on  those  sources  be- 
fore him,  have  brought  to  light.  Applied  to  the  work 
of  the  Bible  student,  it  will  mean  that  while  he  will  take 
pains  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  about  the  passage 
in  hand,  he  will  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
no  other  opinion  is  worth  considering.  To  be  more  speci- 
fic, he  will  make  large  use  of  "introductions",  commen- 
taries, and  other  helps,  but  he  will  not  make  such  use  of 
them  as  to  weaken  his  own  independence  of  thought. 

The  third  principle — that  of  multiple  hypotheses,  as 
someone  has  called  it — is  of  great  importance  in  every 
field  where  investigation  is  taken  serioasly.  It  is  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  our  human  nature  that  we  are  prone 
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not  to  give  due  consideration  to  views  which  differ  from 
our  own.  I  remember  of  once  hearing  Principal  Denney 
tell  of  one  of  his  teachers — a  stern  Scotsman  of  the  old 
school — whose  lecture  hours  were  largely  occupied  with 
flaying  his  theological  opponents  in  what  must  have  been 
almost  Rooseveltian  style.  Said  Denney,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve he  ever  thought  to  ask  whether,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  there  might  be  a  little  bit  of  right  on  the  other 
side".  There  are  others  of  us  to  whom  that  remark 
would  apply  without  great  alteration.  Such  a  character- 
istic may  tend  to  produce  vigorous  personality,  but  it  is 
a  fatal  handicap  to  one  who  wishes  to  consider  a  subject 
fairly  and  impartially.  To  one  who  is  very  certain  that 
the  Trinitarian  view  of  the  Godhead  is  right  and  the 
Unitarian  view  wrong,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty to  make  a  study  of  the  subject  that  is  worth  any- 
thing at  all.  Instinctively  our  effort  is  to  defend  our 
own  previous  view  rather  than  to  gain  an  appreciation  of 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  new  idea.  In  other 
words,  when  we  undertake  an  investigation,  what  we  are 
really  after,  whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  is  to  bolster 
up  our  own  pet  theory.  There  is  grave  danger  that  we 
will  not  give  due  weight  to  the  question  of  whether  there 
might  "by  the  mercy  of  God"  be  some  truth  in  another 
view. 

Now  such  a  procedure  is  not  critical,  not  scientific, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  for  it.  The  principle  of  mul- 
tiple hypotheses  means  that  the  investigator  will  start 
not  with  one  theory  but  with  all  the  theories  of  which 
he  has  heard  or  can  think.  He  will  earnestly  endeavor  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  arguments  for  each  and  will  adopt 
as  his  own  the  theory  which  seems  best  to  conform  with 
all  the  data  in  the  case.  He  will  perhaps  lack  the  com- 
fort of  being  reasonably  certain  when  he  begins  an  in- 
vestigation what  his  conclusion  is  going  to  be,  but  there 
will  be  some  consolation,  let  us  hope,  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  method  is  the  right  one  for  getting  at  the  facts. 
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TMs  leads  us  to  the  fourth  and  last  principle,  that 
the  one  great  aim  should  be  to  get  at  the  truth.  Some 
critical  students  of  the  Bible  have  found  themselves 
driven  to  conclusions  which  for  the  time  being  were  un- 
comfortable— unsettling  perhaps.  Others  testify  to  a 
quite  opposite  experience.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  some  risk  involved,  and  the  critical  student  must 
not  shun  that  risk.  Unless  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
cherished  opinions,  if  need  be,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  he 
would  better  pursue  his  studies  along  other  lines.  Such 
a  sacrifice,  to  be  sure,  may  not  be  required  of  him:  in- 
stead he  may  meet  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  his 
previous  views  confirmed;  but  he  must  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  opinions  or  anything  else  at  the  demand  of 
truth.  In  so  far  as  any  critical  student  does  not  have 
this  attitude  his  position  is  illogical. 

So  much  for  the  four  principles.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  will  at  least  be  clear  that  the  critical  study 
of  the  Bible  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  sort  of  study 
which  amounts  to  a  merely  haphazard  reading  of  the 
Biblical  books.  It  also  stands  in  opposition  to  devo- 
tional study,  as  that  term  is  commonly  understood.  That 
the  minister  should  use  his  Bible  as  a  devotional  book 
scarcely  admits  of  argument,  but  to  discuss  this  use  is 
no  part  of  my  present  task.  I  may  only  say  in  passing 
that  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  should  be  an  aid — not 
a  hindrance — to  its  devotional  use.  That  it  has  actually 
proved  so,  many  will  testify.  The  question  which  we 
are  dealing  with  here,  as  remarked  at  the  outset,  is  not 
as  to  whether  the  critical  method  should  be  used  ex- 
clusively but  whether  it  should  be  used  at  all.  In  other 
words,  should  it  be  recognized  as  not  only  legitimate  and 
profitable  but  as  a  necessary  aid  to  the  minister's  larger 
usefulness?  That  my  own  answer  to  this  question  is  an 
affirmative  one  has  doubtless  already  appeared.  It  re- 
mains that  I  should  give  some  reasons  for  taking  this 
view. 
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1.  The  critical  study  of  the  Bible  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  preserve  the  minister's  mental  vigor — 
to  keep  the  "dead  line"  far  aivay  from  him.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  men  in  any  profession  to  stop  thinking  as 
they  become  more  advanced  in  years,  assuming  that  there 
was  a  time  when  they  did  think.  To  be  sure  they  still 
have  mental  states  and  mental  activities,  but  they  don't 
really  think.  For  to  think  means  not  merely  to  juggle 
with  the  materials  which  present  themselves  to  the  mind, 
but  to  grapple  with  them,  reduce  them  to  order,  compel 
them  to  serve  rather  than  to  tyrannize. 

Now  if  the  minister  reaches  the  dead  line  at  an  early 
age  it  is  not  because  his  profession  has  furnished  his 
mind  with  no  materials  with  which  to  grapple.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reason  it  is  not  that.  The  minister  has 
as  his  particular  field  of  study  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
and  that  is  by  no  means  a  narrow  or  limited  field.  So 
wide  and  inclusive  is  it  that  practically  all  our  Biblical 
scholars  of  high  rank  have  found  it  necessary  to  confine 
their  studies  mainly  to  one  of  the  two  Testaments.  They 
have  learned  that  it  is  impossible,  in  an  average  lifetime, 
to  attain  the  position  of  a  real  master  with  reference  to 
the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

Such  is  the  material  which  the  minister  has  at  hand 
with  which  to  sharpen  his  mind,  and  keep  it  sharp.  Of 
course  he  will  have  other  intellectual  interests,  and  they 
will  help.  But  it  will  be  chiefly  by  his  power  in  the 
use  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible  that  he  will  be  judged. 
Whether  that  judgment  is  to  be  one  of  approval  or  other- 
wise— whether  the  minister  at  fifty  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  growing  man  or  as  one  whose  best  days  are  past — will 
depend  very  largely  on  whether  the  manner  of  Bible 
study  which  has  become  his  habit  is  haphazard  or 
critical. 

To  study  the  Bible  critically  requires  time,  and  it 
might  seem  that  the  minister  who  devoted  himself  to 
such  study  would  necessarily  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
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other  work  which  claims  a  pastor's  attention — that  his 
would  be  a  one-sided,  "bookish",  sort  of  development. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  such  is  seldom  the  case.  It  is  very 
far  from  being  true  either  that  those  of  our  ministers  who 
are  most  thoroughly  committed  to  critical  methods  of 
Bible  study  are  our  poorest  pastors,  or  that  those  who 
find  no  time  for  such  study  in  the  rush  of  other  work 
are  wielding  the  largest  influence  in  a  constructive  way. 
The  qualities  of  mind  which  make  a  man  a  diligent  and 
fearless  seeker  after  truth  in  the  field  of  Biblical  studies 
are  very  likely  to  make  him  diligent  and  fearless  in  other 
activities  as  well.  And  such  a  man,  at  the  supposed 
"dead  line"  age,  will  be  just  beginning  to  do  his  best 
work. 

2.  It  ivill  give  the  minister  the  satisfaction  and  the 
power  which  come  from  having  opinions  of  one's  own.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  result — whether  in  personal  satis- 
faction or  in  convincing  power — can  be  attained  in  any 
other  way.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  coming  day 
is  going  to  be  the  need  of  men  in  Christian  pulpits  who 
are  fired  with  the  conviction  that  what  they  have  to  give 
their  people  is  altogether  the  most  important  thing  that 
people  can  receive — that  they  have  a  Gospel  which  con- 
tains within  itself  a  solution,  and  the  only  solution,  of 
the  problems  of  humanity.  How  is  this  conviction  to  be 
had?  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  it — no  easy 
way.  No  one  can  transfer  his  conviction,  in  mechanical 
fashion,  to  you  or  to  me.  It  cannot  be  had  by  a  priori 
assumptions  as  to  what  the  Christian  revelation  must  be, 
or  by  taking  for  granted  that  what  the  fathers  have 
handed  down  to  us  must  have  just  the  value  which  they 
thought  it  had.  We  may  gain  in  these  ways  something 
which  we  call  conviction,  but  it  will  not  be  the  sort  of 
thing  that  can  move  the  world. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  best  equipped  to 
present  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  effectively  to  the  modern 
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world  will  be  the  man  who  has  studied  that  Gospel  crit- 
ically— who  has  considered  its  ideals  and  its  claims  in 
the  light  of  modern  science  and  philosophy,  has  pondered 
the  question  of  its  adaptability  to  the  complex  life  of  our 
day.  He  who  has  not  done  this  may  make  an  impression 
by  pounding  the  pulpit  and  shouting  doctrines  and 
opinions  that  are  only  superficially  his  own.  Doubtless 
he  may  do  much  good  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  But 
he  will  never  know  the  satisfaction  of  preaching  a  gospel 
which  he  has  made  his  own,  and  he  will  never  be  the 
constructive  force  in  his  community  and  in  the  world 
which  a  minister  should  desire  to  be. 

3.  It  will  make  his  Bible  a  richer  and  more  useful 
book.  Richer  because  of  the  variety  not  only  of  situa- 
tions and  characters,  but  also  of  moral  and  religious  level, 
which  critical  study  reveals.  More  useful  because  seen 
more  from  the  human  side.  The  tendency  of  non-critical 
study  is  to  conceive  the  material  of  the  sacred  writings 
as  on  a  monotonous,  though  lofty,  level  of  equality. 
Many  there  are — some  of  them  men  who  have  become 
converts  to  the  critical  method  comparatively  late  in 
life — who  testify  that  it  has  illumined  portions  of  the 
Bible  that  were  hitherto  dark,  has  shown  more  clearly 
the  applicability  of  Scripture  lessons  to  the  situations 
of  our  own  time,  in  fact  has  given  the  whole  book  a  new 
and  absorbing  interest.  For  myself  I  do  not  see — to  use 
a  single  illustration — how  any  intelligent  person  who 
reads  Driver's  introduction  to  Daniel  for  the  first  time 
can  escape  the  feeling  that  a  door  has  been  unlocked  for 
him  and  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  enter  upon  the 
enjoyment  and  profit  of  a  hitherto  useless  possession. 

4.  It  will  save  him  from  excessive  denomination- 
alism,  from  "isms"  in  general  and  from  other  absurdi- 
ties. Some  of  the  most  far-sighted  and  keen-minded  ob- 
servers of  our  day,  in  the  Church  as  well  as  out  of  it,  are 
solemnly  warning  the  Church  that  she  must  purge  her- 
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self  of  her  present  sectarian  emphasis  or  pay  the  penalty. 
The  penalty  will  be  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  such 
influence  and  prestige  as  she  yet  retains.  Now  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  one  great  obstacle,  perhaps  the  main 
obstacle,  in  the  way  of  this  much  needed  purging  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  substantial  ground  for  these  sectarian 
divisions  in  the  Bible,  as  generally  understood.  No  one 
but  the  critical  student  is  in  a  position  to  understand 
clearly  that  the  Biblical  ideas  which  have  been  so  largely 
responsible  for  the  Church's  divisions  do  not  lie  at  the 
real  heart — or  anywhere  near  the  heart — of  Christianity. 
When  this  idea  has  become  an  axiom  with  our  ministers, 
and  when  the  rank  and  file  of  our  church  people  have 
been  educated  to  the  same  point  of  view  by  the  preach- 
ing of  a  generation  or  two  of  such  ministers,  then,  and 
I  fear  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  see  a  united  church 
concentrating  its  energies  on  its  great  mission  of  intro- 
ducing the  leaven  of  Jesus  into  human  lives  and  human 
society. 

The  same  cause  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
excess  of  pseudo-religious,  pseudo-philosophical,  and 
pseudo-scientific  vagaries  which  have  been  let  loose  upon 
our  unsophisticated  world  in  recent  times.  The  adherents 
of  these  cults  almost  invariably  quote  Scripture  with  flu- 
ency and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  many  of  their  hearers, 
with  telling  effect.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  comparatively 
few  ministers  will  be  in  danger  of  being  carried  away  by 
their  arguments.  But  this  also  is  true,  that  the  minister 
who  has  not  learned  to  study  his  Bible  critically  must  de- 
pend chiefly  on  his  native  common-sense  to  save  him  from 
such  a  fate.  Happy  is  he  whose  endowment  of  common 
sense  has  been  a  liberal  one.  But  thrice  happy  he  who 
through  the  habit  of  critical  study  has  equipped  himself 
not  only  with  an  instinct  for  distinguishing  the  sane 
from  the  absurd,  but  also  with  the  ability  to  see  wherein 
the  absurdity  of  the  absurd  consists.  His  own  convic- 
tions will  be  the  stronger,  and  he  will  be  much  the  better 
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able  to  give  those  to  whom  he  ministers  the  kind  of  guid- 
ance they  need. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  this  came  to  my  notice 
recently.  It  came  in  conversation  with  a  well  educated 
minister  who  has  done  and  is  doing  a  very  useful  work. 
We  were  talking  of  one  particular  theological  notion 
which,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  has  been  transplanted 
from  the  1st  Century,  where  it  was  capable  of  doing  good, 
to  the  20th  Century,  where  it  can  do  only  harm;  and 
which  has  gripped  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  Christians 
of  our  day.  This  minister  was  convinced  that  the  notion 
was  a  false  and  harmful  one.  His  common-sense,  trained 
by  education  and  experience,  told  him  that.  But  he 
confessed  to  me  his  inability  to  see  that  the  Scripture 
arguments  of  those  who  held  to  this  notion  had  ever  been 
rebutted  successfully.  And  he  was  right,  from  his  point 
of  view.  That  seeming  contradiction  between  common- 
sense  and  Scripture  will  never  be  any  clearer  in  his  mind 
than  it  is  now  until  he  learns  to  see  the  Bible  through 
the  critical  student's  eyes.  For  whatever  else  this  criti- 
cal study  may  do  or  fail  to  do  for  one,  it  will  assuredly 
lead  him  to  think  of  our  sacred  writings  not  as  a  trans- 
cript of  the  perfected  will  of  God,  but  rather  as  a  record 
of  humanity's  seeking  after  God  and  God's  seeking  after 
humanity.  To  regard  this  record  as  of  inestimable  value 
is  one  thing;  to  regard  ideas  and  standards  from  every 
part  of  it  as  completely  and  equally  normative  for  the 
life  of  our  day  is  quite  another.  To  the  critical  student 
the  proof -text  method  of  using  Scripture  will  necessarily 
give  place  to  the  method  of  Biblical  theology;  and  I  fear 
that  not  until  the  latter  method  wins  general  acceptance 
will  the  church  be  able  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  specu- 
lative absurdities  and  doctrinal  trivialities  which  so  seri- 
ously hampers  her  work.  I  believe  that  Biblical  criti- 
cism is  destined  not  to  deprive  the  church  of  its  Bible, 
as  some  have  feared,  but  rather  to  restore  the  Bible  to  the 
church — to  save  it  from  becoming  the  positive  hindrance 
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to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  much 
present-day  interpretation  and  application  make  it  to  be. 
This  brings  me  to  the  last  point. 

5.  It  ivill  help  him  to  see  Biblical  ideas  in  their  true 
perspective — above  all  to  see  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  the 
Christ.  So  long  as  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  regarded 
as  no  proper  field  for  critical  study,  just  so  long  will  the 
devout  Christian  continue  to  regard  the  particularism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  apocalyptic  eschatology  of  the 
New,  as  on  substantially  the  same  level  as  the  loftiest 
ideals  of  Jesus.  Nothing  can  come  of  this  but  moral 
confusion  and  loss. 

There  is  a  widespread  opinion  at  the  present  time 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  Church.  Her  warmest 
friends  seem  ready  to  admit  that  she  is  failing  to  uphold 
the  principles  of  Jesus  before  the  world  as  consistently 
and  effectively  as  could  be  wished.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  trouble  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  church 
having  become  over  much  absorbed  in  things  that  really 
belong  to  Judaism — and  that  the  Judaism  of  a  by -gone 
age — rather  than  to  Christianity.  They  were  found  in 
the  Bible  which  the  Church  had  made  its  standard,  and 
that  seemed  to  make  them  a  part  of  Christianity.  They 
may  have  been  good  things  in  themselves  or  they  may 
not.  The  point  is  that  they  were  given  a  primary  place 
when  they  were  not  the  primary  things.  They  have 
tended  to  prevent  the  Church  from  devoting  herself 
wholeheartedly  to  the  task  of  understanding  the  mind  of 
her  Lord  and  upholding  before  the  world  his  point  of 
view. 

I  believe  that  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  will  do 
much  to  correct  this  error.  Such  study  in  its  very  nature 
involves  a  sifting  process,  a  weighing  in  the  balance,  an 
estimate  of  values.  The  result,  in  the  experience  of  mul- 
titudes, has  been  what  any  Christian  should  have  been 
able  to  predict — that  they  have  been  led  to  see  that  there 
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Is  only  one  essential  article  in  Christianity's  program; 
namely  that  humanity,  individually  and  socially,  nation- 
ally and  internationally,  should  be  led  to  see  life  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Jesus  and  take  him  as  its  guide  in  the 
quest  for  God. 

Western  Theological  Seminary. 
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Prophecy  and  Authority:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  By  Kemper  Fullerton,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  O.  T.  Language  and  Literature,  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  xviii,  214  pages.  New  York:  Macmillan 
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This  book  is  being  widely  reviewed  because  of  the  vital  interest 
of  its  thesis.  Its  title  is  suggestive  and  its  subtitle  throws  light 
upon  the  mode  of  presentation.  Our  author  says,  "The  subject 
chosen  is  a  study  of  the  problem  of  Predictive  Messianic  Prophecy 
as  that  is  revealed  in  the  history  of  Biblical  interpretation".  As  he 
believes  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Predictive  Messianic  Prophecy  in 
the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  he  concludes  that  the  dog- 
matic theory  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  must  be  discarded. 
For  this  theory  is  shown  to  be  the  result  of  a  false  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  Gospel  message  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
a  conception  gained  and  fortified  by  a  forced  exegesis  buttressed  by 
an  authoritative  creed  and  an  autocratic  Church.  Prof.  Fullerton 
has  not  discarded  the  faith  of  his  father,  nor  has  he  denied  the 
Scriptures  as  the  foundation  of  that  faith.  He  has  shown,  by  a 
careful  survey  of  the  history  of  exegesis,  how  there  has  arisen  a 
false  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, and  likewise  of  the  New. 

In  his  Introduction,  Prof.  Fullerton  justifies  the  presentation 
of  such  a  theme  at  this  time  by  the  marked  revival  of  Millennial 
discussions.  He  does  not  attempt  to  disprove  the  various  theories, 
but  "to  show  that  the  principles  which  underlie  the  millennialist 
interpretation  of  prophecy  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  an  entirely 
new  view  of  prophecy  is  to  be  adopted".  He  declares,  "The  present 
essay  seeks  to  show  that  the  fact  of  predictive  prophecy  has  been 
maintained  only  by  means  of  a  false  principle  of  exegesis,  that  when 
a  scientific  principle  of  exegesis  is  adopted  the  theory  of  predictive 
prophecy  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  scientific  principle  of 
exegesis  has  been  formally  and  finally  adopted  by  the  Protestant 
Churches  because  of  a  great  religious  need  and  in  a  profoundly 
religious  interest". 

The  argument  is  developed  in  two  Parts,  one  covering  the  Pa- 
tristic Period  of.  Interpretation,  and  the  other  the  Modern.  The 
Patristic  Period  is  discussed  in  five  carefully  studied  chapters.  It 
is  shown  how  the  exegencies  of  controversy  led  the  Church  Fathers 
to  appeal  to  prophecy  as  predictive  for  the  defense  of  Christianity. 
The  refractory  ceremonial  and  antequated  elements  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  met  by  the  application  of  the  allegorical  method  and 
special  emphasis  upon  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  allegorical 
method  was  current  in  Greek  and  rabbinical  circles,  and  had  been 
used  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  but  left  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  subject  to  a  variety  of  interpretations  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  'enigma'  theory  of  their  content.  This  obscurity  led 
to  the  demand  for  a  standard  of  interpretation.  The  Fathers  met 
this  demand  by  the  appeal  to  the  authority  of  dogma  and  Church. 
Thus  the  Patristic  exegesis,  built  upon  a  theory  of  predictive  pro- 
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phecy   inherited  from   Judaism,  issued  in  authoritative  creeds  and 
Papal  infallibility  as  the  criteria  of  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Part  II.  leaps  over  the  period  from  the  Patristic  Church  to  the 
Modern  Period,  introduced  by  the  Reformation  movement.  Our 
author  shows  how  Luther's  insistence  upon  the  inherent  perspicuity 
of  Scripture  led  to  the  theoretic  rejection  of  the  allegorical  method, 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  Reformation  Principle  of  exegesis, 
"namely  that  the  sense  of  Scripture  was  not  threefold  or  fourfold 
but  one,  and  that  this  was  the  grammatico-historical  sense  (gram- 
maticum  historicum  sensum),  as  he  himself  calls  it".  But  with 
Luther  it  was  only  theoretic,  and,  under  the  force  of  a  Christo- 
centric  view  of  all  revelation  and  the  homiletic  impulse  guiding  all 
his  work,  he  was  led  to  an  unhistorical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  So  we  are  directed  to  Calvin  in  the  second  chapter  as 
the  true  exponent  of  the  Reformation  principle  of  exegesis.  "As 
an  exegete  he  is  the  acknowledged  chief  among  the  Reformers". 
But  the  commentator  must  be  distinguished  from  the  theologian. 
As  a  theologian  he  looked  upon  the  Old  Testament  as  a  Christian 
book.  This  led  to  the  recognition  of  a  prevalent  typology,  but  even 
here  Calvin  is  far  from  the  old  'enigma'  view  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  his  exegesis  proper  his  method  is  scientific.  Even  in  his 
treatment  of  the  familiar  'Messianic'  passages,  he  is  conscientious 
and  discerning,  so  that  "the  field  of  Mesianic  prophecy  became, 
through  the  work  of  Calvin,  exegetically  greatly  restricted  in  spite 
of  his  typologizing".  And  our  author  concludes,  "Thus  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy  construed  as  prediction,  which  had  already  lost 
any  real  significance,  was  now  exegetically  broken  down  by  Calvin". 

In  his  third  chapter  is  discussed  the  conflict  which  arose  between 
the  Reformation  principle  of  exegesis  and  the  post-Reformation 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  This  doctrine  took  the  form  of  a  divine  Word, 
infallible  in  content,  text,  and  canon.  Creed  and  fulfilment  became 
the  keys  to  all  Scripture,  typology  opening  the  way  to  a  two-fold 
sense  of  Scripture  and  the  abandonment  of  Calvin's  exegetical  results 
for  a  wholly  dogmatic  theory  of  Scripture.  Exegesis  had  been  lost 
in  dogma. 

"The  Choice  of  the  Alternative,  and  Final  Conclusions"  forms 
the  next  and  last  chapter.  "While  the  post-Reformation  theologians 
clung  to  the  doctrine  of  an  infallible  Scripture,  Protestant  scholars 
have  followed  the  lead  of  the  Reformation  principle  of  exegesis". 
With  the  rise  of  scholarship,  verbal  dictation  and  errorless  text  were 
undermined,  and  with  them  the  principle  of  infallibility  of  content 
and  infallibly  authenticated  canon.  The  Reformation  principle  is 
now  recognized  as  the  scientific  method  of  historical  research  applied 
to  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Calvin's  principle,  given  a  free  field,  has 
transformed  the  interpretation  of  prophecy. 

Modes  of  thought  must  be  changed,  but  the  net  result  is  gain. 
In  place  of  a  mechanical  view  of  inspiration,  the  prophet  becomes  a 
preacher  and  a  reformer,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  world  of  his  own 
day.  "In  place  of  the  penman  we  get  the  preacher,  in  place  of  the 
enigma  we  get  the  sermon".  The  New  Testament  writers  were  also 
men  of  their  time,  using  the  exegetical  methods  familiar  to  them. 
Exegetical  method  belongs  to  science,  not  religion.  We  look  to  the 
Gospel  writers  as  religious  guides,  not  as  scientific  teachers.  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament  "'not  because  he  is  the  fulfiller 
of   prophetic   predictions   but   because   he   is   the   fulfiller   of   prophetic 
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ideals".  The  new  view  "looks  upon  prophecy  as  a  great  organic 
movement  in  the  history  of  Israel,  extending  through  the  centuries, 
and  in  its  moral  power  and  grandeur  presenting  a  phenomenon 
absolutely  unique  in  the  ancient  world,  and  most  easily  explicable 
on  the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  guidance".  This  discriminating 
definition  of  prophecy  leads  to  a  clear  statement  of  the  essential 
character  of  Millennialism  in  its  slavish  dependence  upon  the  "two 
premises  of  an  inerrant  Scripture  and  the  predictive  theory  of 
prophecy".  Millennialism  is  an  anachronism  undermining  the  vital 
message  of  inspired  prophecy,  of  supernatural  religion,  because  "it 
refuses  to  believe  in  the  highest  spiritual  and  moral  forces  that 
operate  in  the  development  of  the  race,  and  pins  its  faith  to  miracle 
in  the  baldest  and  most  unmoral  form  in  which  miracle  has  ever 
been  conceived — the  miraculous  counter  attack  upon  the  spiritual 
achievements  of  the  race".  Fortunately,  under  the  leadership  of 
Augustine,  "the  Church  has  chosen  for  its,  ideal  and  the  goal  of  its 
faith,  not  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  but  the  City  of  God,  .  .  .a 
city  called  into  being.  .  .  .by  the  moral  efforts  of  the  race,  as  they 
are  guided  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God". 

Both  Old  and  New  Testament  scholars  may  differ  from  Prof. 
Fullerton  in  selected  details  of  exegesis  and  criticism,  but  we  feel 
that  he  has  set  squarely  before  us  the  issue,  and  we  believe  that  he 
has  most  effectively  shown  the  origin  and  weakness  of  the  dogmatic 
theory  of  Scripture,  and  maintained  the  scientific  and  religious  in- 
tegrity of  the  great  Reformation  principle  of  exegesis.  The  Church 
will  lose  nothing  vital,  and  can  only  maintain  her  moral  supremacy 
as  her  leaders  more  generally  accept  the  results  of  a  faithful  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  her  sacred  Scriptures.  This  study  should 
be  carefully  read  by  every  Bible  student  who  would  truly  relate  the 
faith  of  the  world's  troubled  heart  with  the  realities  of  the  world's 
widening  experience. 

Omaha,  Nebraska.  FRANK  H.  RIDGLEY,  '03. 


The  Religion   of  Israel.      By   George   A.    Barton,    Ph.D.,    D.D.      New 
York:      The  Macmillan  Co.      1918.      $2.00. 

The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.      By  Albert  C.  Knud- 
son.     New  York:      The  Abingdon  Press.      1918.      $2.50. 

These  two  volumes  may  be  conveniently  considered  together, 
as  they  are  contributions  to  the  recently  developed  discipline  of 
Biblical  Theology.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  method  of  studying 
the  Bible  was  scarcely  known  in  American  institutions,  and  had  not 
made  even  then  more  than  a  beginning  in  European  seats  of  learning. 
Even  yet  it  is  not  very  well  understood  by  the  popular  mind.  To 
correct  a  current  notion  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  Biblical 
Theology  is  not  a  restatement  of  the  dogmas  of  theology  in  Scrip- 
tural terms,  not  the  massing  of  proof  texts  for  particular  doctrines, 
and  not  the  analysis  of  the  teachings  of  any  particular  book  of  the 
Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  it  deals  with  the  origin  of  religious 
institutions  and  their  growth,  and  the  genesis  of  doctrines  and 
their  development.  Biblical  Theology  fully  recognizes  the  principle 
of  progress  and  growth  as  it  is  set  forth  in  Christ's  saying,  first  the 
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blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  grain  in  the  ear,  and  has  made 
use  of  it  in  giving  an  exposition  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
.-.,, :. .  While  the  two  books  deal  with  the  same  subject  and  their 
authors  agree  in  recognizing  the  progressive  nature  of  revelation, 
the  points  of  emphasis  and  the  methods  of  treating  the  material 
are  very  different.  The  dissimilarity  is  partially  due  to  the  audience 
each  writer  had  in  mind,  and  partially  to  the  angle  of  approach. 
Dr.  Barton  has  prepared  a  text-book  for  schools  and  colleges,  and 
Professor  Knudson  has  kept  in  mind  the  needs  of  preachers  and  gen- 
eral readers.  The  latter  has  set  before  him  the  task  of  setting  forth 
the  fundamental  doctrines  and  ethical  principles  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  topical  form;  the  former  has  presented  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  with  special  emphasis  on 
its  great  teachings  and  creative  personalities. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Barton's 
exposition  sets  forth  the  underlying  philosophy  of  his  treatment  and 
is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  We  shall  quote  his  words  in 
full.  "Religion  may  be  viewed  from  either  the  human  or  the  divine 
point  of  view.  From  the  divine  standpoint  God  reveals  truth;  from 
the  human,  man  discovers  it.  Even  a  superficial  study  of  the 
history  of  religion  makes  it  clear  that  there  has  been  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries  an  advance  in  the  apprehension  of  truth  and  the 
grasp  of  moral  and  religious  ideals.  Viewed  from  the  divine  side, 
revelation  has  been  progressive;  looked  at  from  the  human,  it  has 
been  evolutionary.  He  who  speaks  of  the  evolution  of  religion  does 
not  thereby  deny  the  divine  element,  nor  he  who  speaks  of  revela- 
tion, the  human  factor.  If,  then,  in  the  following  pages  we  seek 
to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  we  shall  be  but  treat- 
ing in  the  favorite  phraseology  of  the  time  the  progress  of  the 
revelation  in  Israel."  It  is  not  surprising,  after  this  introduction, 
to  find  the  author  emphasizing  throughout  the  general  Semitic 
element  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  at  times  making  it  too  promi- 
nent. In  our  judgment  he  has  introduced  too  many  hypotheses 
and  treated  them  as  accepted  facts.  For  example,  there  is  by  no 
means  a  general  assent  among  critical  scholars  to  the  theory  that 
Jehovah  (Yahweh)  was  a  Kenite  deity  and  that  Sinai  was  a  vol- 
canic peak  situated  in  Midian  east  of  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  and  yet  Dr. 
Barton  presents  it  in  a  text  book  intended  for  college  students  as 
if  this  hypothesis  were  a  proved  fact.  In  reality  one  could  inform 
himself  by  reading  this  volume  as  to  the  chief  theories  which  have 
been  propounded  in  regard  to  obscure  points  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  Israel.  Very  valuable  both  for  the  general  reader  and  the 
exact  student  are  the  references  to  literature  arranged  at  the  close 
of  each  chapter,  under  the  heading,  "Topics  for  Further  Study". 
These  bibliographies,  which  have  been  carefully  analyzed,  will  be 
found  to  be  an  indispensable  aid  furnished  to  the  student  by  an 
accomplished  scholar. 

Turning  to  Professor  Knudson's  volume,  we  discover  an  entirely 
different  treatment  of  the  material  of  the  Old  Testament.  Fully  rec- 
ognizing the  evolutionary  principle,  he  has  arranged  his  matter  under 
the  rubrics  of  systematic  theology,  and  in  this  particular  his  work 
resembles  the  better  known  treatise  by  the  distinguished  and  in- 
fluential Scotch  scholar,  A.  B.  Davidson  (nomen  clarissiminn 
Old  Testament  scholars).  The  topical  method  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages;   it   is   more   logical   and   enables   the   expositor   to   group 
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together  in  a  form  more  convenient  for  memorizing  the  outstanding 
teachings  of  Revelation.  However,  such  a  method  of  treatment 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  but  also  with  the  origin  of  their  literature  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  religion.  Professor  Knudson  has  compressed  this 
necessary  knowledge  into  a  single  illuminating  chapter  entitled 
'Outline  of  the  Development  of  Old  Testament  Religion  and  Litera- 
ture.' The  main  treatment  proceeds  under  two  chief  rubrics:  first 
'God  and  Angels';  second,  'Man  and  Redemption.'  Of  the  eight 
chapters  into  which  the  first  section  of  the  treatise  is  subdivided, 
seven  deal  with  the  personality  and  attributes  of  God,  while  only 
one  takes  up  the  theme,  'angels',  or  superhuman  beings.  Such  a 
proportion  is  correct  because  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  Jehovah  (Yahweh)  the  God  of  Israel,  who  is  also  God  of 
the  nations. 

In  the  second  main  division, — 'Man  and  Redemption',  we  have 
an  exposition  of  all  the  other  distinctive  teachings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. To  refresh  our  memories  as  to  what  these  teachings  are, 
let  us  note  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  'The  Nature  of  Man',  'The 
Doctrine  of  Sin',  'The  Problem  of  Suffering',  'Forgiveness  and 
Atonement',  'Nationalism  and  Individualism',  'The  Messianic  Hope', 
'The  Future  Life'.  The  discussion  of  these  themes  reveals  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  technical  literature  of  recent  years, 
and  a  judicious  attitude  of  mind  towards  theories  and  hypotheses 
which  are  quite  justifiable  as  such,  but  ought  not  to  be  treated  as 
established.  As  examples  of  this  attitude  of  mind,  take  the  author's 
discussion  of  the  Kenite  hypothesis  (p.  15  8)  and  the  date  of  the 
Decalogue  (p.  157)  or  the  relation  of  the  Babylonian's  myths  of 
creation  to  the  Biblical  account  (p.  130).  The  author's  discussion 
of  modern  theories  of  Messianic  prophecy  is  likewise  illuminating 
and  manifests  the  same  balanced  judgment  (pp.  352).  Many  other 
illustrations  might  be  added.  In  brief  Professor  Knudson  has  given 
us  a  useful  illuminating  book,  a  credit  to  American  theological 
scholarship,  and  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  an  educated 
minister's  library. 

JAMES  A.   KELSO. 


The  Acts,  An  Exposition,  176  pages;  The  General  Epistles,  An  Ex- 
position, 185  pages;  by  Charles  R.  Erdman,  Professor  of  Prac- 
tical Theology  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Philadel- 
phia: The  Westminister  Press,  1919.  Price  of  either  volume 
75  cents. 

These  little  books  have  been  prepared  and  published  along  the 
same  lines  as  Professor  Erdman's  "The  Gospel  of  John"  and  "The 
Gospel  of  Mark",  also  put  out  by  The  Westminister  Press.  They 
are  pleasing  specimens  of  the  bookmaker's  art.  Paper  and  print 
are  good,  margins  are  ample.  The  flexible  cloth  covers,  of  dark 
green  lettered  in  gold,  make  the  books  both  attractive  in  appearance 
and  practical  for  use.  The  text  of  the  American  Standard  Version  is 
used.  It  is  printed  in  short  sections,  with  bold  face  type,  the  ex- 
pository matter  following  each  section  of  text. 

The  exposition  is  evidently  intended  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
Bible  readers  rather  than  for  those  who  are  students  of  the  New 
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Testament  in  a  more  technical  sense.  Critical  considerations  are 
almost  completely  ignored.  The  author's  position  with  respect  to 
questions  of  date  and  authorship  is  in  every  case  the  traditional 
one.  This  is  true  even  of  II  Peter,  concerning  which  the  comment 
is:  " ...  it  is  most  probable  that  it  should  be  assigned  to  the  apostle 
whose  name  it  bears." 

In  the  hands  of  many  readers  these  will  no  doubt  prove  useful 
little  books,  particularly  through  their  practical  applications  of 
religious  truths. 


The  Coming  of  the  Lord:  Will  It  Be  Premillennial?  By  James  H. 
Snowden,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1919,  Pp.  XXI,  288.      1919.      Price  $1.75. 

In  this  volume  we  have  as  fine  a  piece  of  work  as  Dr.  Snowden 
has  ever  produced.  In  it  he  touches  a  topic  that  came  to  the  fore 
during  the  tribulation  days  of  the  late  conflict,  and  that  has  by  no 
means  lost  its  interest,  now  that  we  are  again  emerging  into  the 
sunshine  of  the  reconstruction  period.  In  thirteen  chapters  of  in- 
creasing climax  the  author  surveys  the  state  of  the  question  as  be- 
tween Postmillennialists  and  Premillennialists,  the  history  of  the 
controversy,  the  principles  that  determine  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  nature  and  growth  and  means  of  increase  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  different  ways  in  which  Jesus  comes,  and  the 
meaning  of  watching  for  his  coming,  the  exposition  of  the  crucial 
passage  Rev.  20:4-6,  the  revived  Judaism  of  Premillennialism,  a 
summary  of  objections  to  Premillennialism  and  of  reasons  for  Post- 
millennialism,  and  a  closing  section  full  of  cheery  optimism  and 
virile  hope  on  the  evidences  for  faith  in  the  growing  better  of  the 
world. 

Dr.  Snowden  shows  consummate  skill  in  handling  large  masses  of 
evidence.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Millennial  Hope.  He  has  the  journalistic  gift  of 
vivid  paragraph  writing,  together  with  the  ability  to  characterize 
in  neat  epigram  his  opponent.  Thus  on  page  34  he  says  of  the 
Premillennial  view  "A  climatic  change  in  the  weather  of  the  theo- 
logical and  scientific  world  has  brought  about  the  waning  of  this 
theory.  It  is  a  fish  out  of  water  and  it  is  gasping  for  breath."  At 
times  he  uses  strong  language  and,  as  he  says  of  one  of  his  oppon- 
ents, it  is  always  dangerous  to  differ  with  him,  but  he  is  never 
either  unfair  or  discourteous,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  does 
he  misstate  the  position  of  those  whose  opinions  he  is  striving  to 
controvert.  He  is  a  past  master  in  effective  argument  and  in  ex- 
posing the  weakness  of  contrary  statement. 

Some  points,  it  must  be  confessed,  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  be 
stated  a  trifle  more  positively  than  the  Scripture  text  appears  to 
warrant.  For  example,  p.  118,  "Jesus  Christ  never  did  a  better 
thing  for  this  world  than  when  he  left  it  and  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
take  his  place  and  carry  on  his  work."  Again  it  is  argued  that 
the  Lord's  coming  is  a  remote  event.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
say  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  remote  or  not?  Again  is 
there  not  a  danger  in  "spiritualizing"  everything  concerned  with  the 
Resurrection?  If  it  is  not  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  what  can 
It  mean?  Again  in  stating  our  Lord's  views  with  regard  to  war, 
it  might  seem  to  some  as  if  the  perspective  were  a  little  too  fore- 
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shortened.  And  finally,  even  in  polemics,  one  must  recognize  that 
opposing  views  are  usually  due  to  some  deficient  emphasis  in  the 
view  that  one  defends.  Does  not  Premillennialism  arise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  danger  of  Postmillennialism  to  feel  absolutely  certain 
that  the  coming  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  delayed,  and  that  therefore  we 
may  take  our  ease? 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  take  exception  to  these  matters, 
but  merely  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  differing  emphasis  while  in 
substantial  agreement  with  all  that  Dr.  Snowden  says  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  Premillennialism.  The  book  with  its  robust  courage  can- 
not fail  to  be  useful  to  any  Christian  who  would  inform  himself 
more  fully  on  this  vital  doctrine.  The  appearance  of  the  book  is 
attractive,  the  press  work  is  well  done,  and  the  proof  reading  ex- 
cellent. On  page  44  "solely"  should  evidently  be  "sorely",  while 
on  page  45  "have"  is  written  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  "has."  We 
congratulate  Dr.  Snowden  on  his  good  work  and  hope  that  he  will 
be  able  to  treat  other  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  same 
interesting  way. 

GEORGE  JOHNSON. 
Lincoln  University,  Pa. 


The  Coming  Day.     By  Rev.  Oscar  L.  Joseph.     New  York:      George 
H.  Doran  Company.      1918.      $1.25. 

The  author  treats  some  of  the  most  vexed  problems  that  have 
absorbed  the  Christian  thought  of  the  centuries.  He  brings  a  ripe 
scholarship,  sound  judgment,  and  keen  insight  to  bear  upon  ques- 
tions earnest  men  are  asking  in  these  times  of  world  war  and  its 
aftermath.  His  first  chapter  gives  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  history  with  its  epoch  marks  and  beneficial  compensa- 
tions of  war.  He  shows  that,  repeatedly,  liberty  has  been  saved 
for  the  world  out  of  the  wreckage  of  war  and  that  at  each  crisis 
the  principle  of  human  freedom  received  increasingly  added  em- 
phasis. He  points  out  that  in  all  these  periods  of  bitter  struggle, 
there  have  been  predictions  that  the  world's  end  was  at  hand,  all 
of  which  were  repudiated  by  the  contradiction  of  events.  That 
there  was  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  symbolism  and  literal- 
ism of  the  Bible;  that  prophecy  is  not  history  written  beforehand, 
but  the  declaration  of  eternal  principles  with  application  to  con- 
temporary needs.  The  Bible  is  a  record  which  sets  forth  the  pro- 
gressive revelation  of  the  redemptive  purposes  of  God.  It  is  pre- 
mature to  talk  of  the  end  of  the  world  when  this  purpose  is  yet  so 
far  from  being  fulfilled.  The  purpose  of  God  will  be  realized  not 
by  destruction,  but  by  development. 

He  asks  in  the  second  chapter,  Who  is  Antichrist?  He  defines 
the  term  as  one  who  is  an  opponent,  or  rival,  or  a  substitute  of 
Christ.  Several  persons  have  had  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
representing  this  dark  figure  at  various  critical  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  when  it  seemed  as  though  the  fate  of  humanity 
hung  in  the  balance.  He  names  Antiochus  IV,  Epiphanes,  known 
as  the  madman,  and  king  of  Syria  from  175  to  164  B.  C;  Pompey, 
who  captured  Jerusalem  in  63  B.  C,  and  desecrated  the  temple; 
Herod  the  Great,  who  was  a  blasphemous  opponent  of  religion; 
Caligula  the  autocrat;    Nero,   probably  the  worst  of  the  Caesars; 
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Napoleon;  Mohammed;  Abdul  the  Damned;  and  the  Kaiser  as 
persons  who  in  their  respective  ages  were  incarnations  of  this  spirit. 
He  says,  "Our  understanding  of  Antichrist  is  that  it  refers  to  a 
person  or  institution  which  deliberately  sets  out  to  obtain  power 
for  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  is  not  at  all  scrupulous  as 
to  the  means  employed  to  secure  the  nefarious  ends.  We  can  go 
further  and  think  of  Antichrist  as  the  spirit  of  open  defiance  of 
God  and  of  subtle  indifference  to  him.  It  is  a  tendency  to  do  with- 
out God  as  though  he  were  a  negligible  quantity  and  hardly  neces- 
sary." The  Kaiser  was  a  Protestant  in  Berlin,  a  Roman  Catholic 
at  the  Vatican,  and  a  Moslem  at  Damascus.  He  addressed  a  speech 
to  his  armies  embarking  for  the  Far  East  which  breathed  all  the 
fury  of  Antichrist  at  his  worst.  "Remember  that  you  are  the 
Chosen  People.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  descended  upon  me, 
because  I  am  the  Emporer  of  the  Germans.  I  am  the  Instrument 
of  the  All  High.  I  am  his  Sword  and  his  Vicar  on  earth.  Death 
and  destruction  to  those  who  resist  my  will.  Perish  all  the  enemies 
of  the  German  people.  God  requires  their  destruction,  God  who 
by  my  mouth  commands  you  to  carry  out  his  will." 

In  our  author's  discussion  of  Armageddon,  he  reminds  us  that 
the  Bible  is  the  record  of  the  continuous  struggle  between  the  forces 
of  good  and  evil.  Light  and  darkness  are  in  continual  conflict  but 
light  is  destined  to  win.  This  truth  is  expressed  by  the  forward 
look  in  the  Bible.  Every  one  of  the  great  struggles  in  history  was 
a  battle  of  Armageddon,  resulting  invariably  in  the  defeat  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth  who  stood  for  tyranny,  exploitation,  and  corrup- 
tion. When  we  come  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  Seer  of  the 
book  of  Revelation,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  a  poet  as  well  as 
a  prophet,  and  the  reference  must  not  be  taken  with  bald  literal- 
ness.  Armageddon  was  the  classic  battle  ground  of  Scripture.  The 
plain  of  Esdraelon  was  the  scene  of  many  decisive  battles,  notable 
among  which  was  that  of  Barak  vs.  Sisera.  Later  Gideon  fought 
and  conquered  the  Midianites  here.  On  this  ground  Saul  and  his 
sons  perished  in  the  struggle  with  the  Philistines.  Here  also  Josiah 
fell  a  victim  to  Pharaoh  Necho,  on  his  way  to  wage  war  on  Assyria. 
jThe  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Hebrews,  Romans,  Crusaders, 
and  even  Napoleon  staged  some  of  their  great  battles  on  this  terri- 
tory. The  significance  of  this  both  as  regards  the  past  and  the 
future  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  seer  when  he  desired  to 
emphasize  the  decisive  turning  point  in  the  history  of  humanity 
which  was  coming  in  his  own  day.  So  he  declares  that  it  would 
take  place  at  the  battle  of  Armageddon.  The  author  says  that 
"Armageddon  is  not  a  place  but  an  experience."  The  warfare  is 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wicked- 
ness. He  sees  a  repetition  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon  in  the  world 
war.     The  issue  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  right. 

In  like  manner  he  interprets  the  passage  relating  to  the  Millen- 
nium with  due  respect  to  the  symbolism  of  the  Scriptures.  Three 
expresses  a  small  total;  seven  conveys  the  idea  of  exactness;  ten  is 
a  symbol  of  the  finite;  a  thousand,  of  completeness.  The  period  of 
'time  is  not  to  be  taken  literally  in  Rev.  20:1-10  any  more  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Scriptures.  The  thought  is  not  that  of  chron- 
ology but  of  completeness.  "Satan  is  completely  bound;  the  saints 
enjoy  a  complete  and  glorious  victory"  is  the  meaning  of  the 
language  used. 
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The  topic  considered  in  Chapter  Five  is  "The  Judgment".  The 
author  says,  "The  truth  of  the  judgment  is  moral  and  spiritual, 
according  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  The  parable  of  the  great 
surprise  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  underlying  principle  according  to 
which  judgment  will  be  passed  and  executed  (Matt.  25:40).  Judg- 
ment is  not  a  final  act  but  a  continuous  process.  The  day  of  judg- 
ment is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  chronology.  It  is  a  start- 
lingly  present  reality.  Jesus  has  been  judging  the  race  from  the 
time  he  began  his  ministry  in  Galilee  up  to  this  present;  He  will 
continue  so  to  do  to  the  end  of  the  ages.  The  last  judgment  will 
be  final  for  each  person.  His  own  deeds  shall  be  witnesses  for  him 
or  against  him;  and  the  function  of  the  judge  of  all  will  not  be  to 
determine  the  fate  so  much  as  to  declare  it." 

With  reference  to  the  Second  Advent,  the  author  uses  this 
language: — "Jesus  Christ  is  the  Coming  One,  but  we  regard  his 
coming  as  progressive  and  not  to  be  confined  to  any  single  event. 
The  coming  is  not  to  be  cataclysmic  but  continuous  and  constructive, 
and  each  stage  will  register  the  growth  of  the  church." 

In  chapter  7  he  takes  up  Immortality.  Its  final  proof,  he 
thinks,  is  not  found  in  logic  but  in  life.  "Let  it  be  granted  that 
in  the  last  analysis  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  but  then  faith  is  in 
religion  what  the  hypothesis  is  in  science.  We  start  out  with  the 
inference  of  immortality  and  then  we  proceed  to  find  confirmation 
of  it  in  the  facts  of  life.  The  truth  of  immortality  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  wisest  in  every  age  because  they  have  experienced 
its  quickening  reality." 

Heaven  he  defines  in  terms  of  a  home  with  all  its  wealth  of 
meaning.  Its  real  charm  is  in  the  presence  of  loved  ones.  It  is 
the  place  of  protection,  of  welcome,  of  rest  and  peace,  of  discipline, 
and  development  of  character,  of  joy  and  happiness. 

In  the  final  chapter  he  points  out  that  "it  is  Christ  himself 
that  the  troubled  and  distracted  world  most  urgently  needs."  Two 
alternatives  are  before  us:  One,  the  spiritual  idealism  of  Jesus,  which 
secures  for  us  an  outlet  for  the  healing  forces  of  liberty,  righteous- 
ness, and  fraternity;  the  other,  materialism.  One  spells  fellowship; 
the  other,  feudalism.      One  means  success;   the  other,  failure. 

Tarentum,  Pa.  A.  B.  ALLISON,  '02. 


The  Wall  and  the  Gates.  By  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Homiletics,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  pp.  278.  West- 
minster Press.      1919.      $1.50  net,  postpaid. 

A  volume  of  sermons  by  a  Professor  of  Homiletics  is  par- 
ticularly inviting.  The  mere  announcement  creates  expectation  of 
quality.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  train  young  men  in  the  art  of 
preaching  will  naturally,  reveal  that  art  in  his  own  sermons.  And 
such  expectation  is  justified  in  this  volume.  These  are  sermons 
worthy  of  wide  reading. 

There  are  twenty  of  them.  The  first  two  on  "The  Wall"  and 
"The  Gates",  both  from  the  same  text,  Rev.  21:12,  give  title  to  the 
book. 

The  choice  of  themes  proves  the  preacher.  They  are  neither 
hackneyed  nor  sensational,  but  such  subjects  as  the  messenger  of 
God  must  feel  constrained  to  present  to  people,  knowing  that  here 
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is  truth  of  vital  interest,  to  which  there  is  bound  to  be  response. 
"The  Thoughts  of  Love",  "The  Symmetry  of  Life",  "True  and  False 
Religion",  "The  Folly  of  Sin",  "The  Inevitable  Past",  "The  Con- 
suming Fire", — these  are  typical  subjects,  all  of  them  challenging 
respect  and  attention. 

There  is  a  praiseworthy  absence  of  a  stiff  regularity  in  form. 
Some  of  the  sermons  show  careful  analysis.  Both  main  divisions 
and  subheads  are  indicated.  They  could  stand  for  class  room  models. 
They  would  delight  the  hearts  of  sermon  tasters,  intent  on  getting 
"points".  But  there  is  no  monotony  in  form.  Some  of  the  sermons 
are  without  exposed  outline.  Whatever  analytic  arrangement  may 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  sermon  builder  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  sermon  structure.  There  is  thought  movement,  but  such  as 
carries  the  hearer  by  hidden  current  rather  than  by  announced 
stages.  Moreover,  it  is  observed  that  where  outlines  are  used,  they 
have  no  mechanical  fixedness.  Each  sermon  truth  develops  its  own 
body,  suited  to  its  own  use.  And  that  is  good  homiletics  which  in 
the  sermon  glorifies  its  truth  and  not  its  method  of  presentation. 
Moreover,  it  is  mercy  to  an  audience,  as  well  as  tending  to  keep  it 
awake,  to  protect  it  from  the  monotonous  advance  knowledge  of  the 
precise  form  the  sermon  is  going  to  take.  The  preacher's  big  busi- 
ness is  not  so  much  the  exploitation  of  new  truth  as  the  perpetual 
freshening  of  old  truth  by  new  form.  To  hold  and  help  an  audience 
he  must  wage  an  everlasting  fight  against  monotony.  The  once 
effective  press  announcement  of  sermon  subjects  is  become  covered 
with  moss,  and  its  very  familiarity  means  a  definite  sacrifice  in  the 
psychology  of  effective  preaching.  Even  the  printing  of  text  and 
topic  in  the  order  of  church  service  tends  to  deadness,  too  often 
robbing  the  preacher  of  his  proper  initial  advantage  in  the  chance 
to  get  grips  on  an  audience  in  the  announcement  of  a  yet  unknown 
and  awaited  text. 

Prof.  Smith  is  very  far  from  being  a  stylist,  but  he  has  a  note- 
worthy style.  His  sentences  are  stamped  with  good  workmanship. 
Here  is  a  specimen.  "The  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs  live  side  by  side 
on  the  pages  of  Scripture.  They  represent  the  component  parts  of 
religion,  the  inner  and  the  outer,  the  spiritual  and  the  practical,  the 
soul  and  the  body.  Religion  is  enshrined  in  the  heart,  then  mani- 
fested in  the  life.  Proverbs  teaches  us  how  the  spirit  of  the  Psalms 
may  embody  itself  in  the  routine  of  common  tasks". 

To  sit  under  such  sermons  is  to  be  sure  from  the  first  sentence 
that  a  message  has  been  thought  out,  that  it  will  proceed  straight 
to  its  mark,  that  there  will  be  no  wearisome  wanderings  in  utter- 
ance, that  enough  will  be  said  to  make  the  message  clear,  convinc- 
ing, and  appealing, — and  no  more. 

If  one  felt  justified  in  offering  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that 
there  might  be  a  larger  use  of  illustration.  While  we  may  well  pray 
to  be  delivered  from  the  mere  pulpit  story  teller,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  illustrated  sermon,  like  the  illustrated  book,  is  vastly 
more  effective. 

Wooster,  Ohio.  GEORGE  N.  LUCCOCK,  '81. 
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The  Hope  of  our   Calling.       By   Robert   Law,   D.D.,   Knox  College, 
Toronto.    New  York:     The  George  H.  Doran  Co.     1918.     $1.50. 

This  book  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pages  was  written  by 
a  fine  Christian  gentleman  and  scholar,  who  died  sometime  during 
the  month  of  April.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  his  fellowship  realize  that  his  immortal  self  has  not 
been  crystallized  in  the  writings  which  remain  or  the  lectures  which 
were  heard.  The  quiet  influence  of  Dr.  Law's  personal  life  is  bigger 
far  than  anything  which  he  has  committed  to  writing.  He  has  given 
to  the  American  public  three  other  books  which  have  enjoyed  a 
fairly  large  circulation,  "The  Tests  of  Life",  "The  Grand  Adventure", 
and  "The  Emotions  of  Jesus".  This  last  book  will  no  doubt  share 
the  same  popularity.  It  contains  a  series  of  sermons  preached  in 
one  of  the  Quebec  churches  on  Sunday  evenings.  As  the  title  would 
indicate,  it  presents  an  effort  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  lost  during  the  war.  This  is  done  through  a  positive  and 
vigorous  belief  in  life  eternal.  In  the  strict  sense,  many  of  them 
cannot  be  called  sermons.  They  are  essays  on  subjects  that  gather 
around  the  life  which  is  to  be  and  that  personal  character  in  daily 
experience  which  makes  the  future  life  with  Christ  sure.  The  style 
is  very  delightful,  not  so  much  that  of  the  pulpit  as  that  of  the 
finished  work  in  the  class  room.  The  literary  touches  are  frequently 
well  done,  but  in  his  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  taken  from  his 
reading  or  history,  we  miss  that  contact  with  the  throbbing  experi- 
ences of  life  and  loss  with  which  we  know,  from  the  loss  in  his  own 
home,  that  he  must  have  been  quite  familiar. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sermon;  and, 
throughout  the  volume,  the  main  contention  is  that  life  here  and 
hereafter  are  but  different  phases  of  the  same  existence;  or,  to 
put  it  in  the  author's  own  words  taken  from  the  closing  sermon, 
"Throughout  the  course  of  sermons,  which  this  evening  I  bring  to 
a  close,  I  have  been  speaking  of  eternal  life  as  the  great  Hope  set 
before  us;  but  though  I  have  been  speaking  of  it  as  a  perfected 
hereafter,  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  continuity 
of  the  life  that  now  is  with  that  which  is  to  come,  and  to  exhibit 
them,  not  as  two  lives,  but  as  one  life  in  its  two  stages  of  sowing 
and  reaping,  growth  and  consummation".  A  few  definitions  along 
the  way  will  indicate  Dr.  Law's  attitude  towards  the  subject.  The 
resurrection  is  held  to  be  the  one  positive  and  tangible  proof  of  life 
beyond  the  grave,  the  persistence  of  individual  selfhood,  and  the 
guarantee  of  personal  identity  after  death.  Man  is  thought  of  as 
spiritual,  related  to  God,  belonging  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  made 
to  participate  in  the  eternal  life  of  goodness,  truth,  and  love,  the 
life  of  God.  And  "the  Bible  teaches  immortality,  not  of  the  soul, 
but  of  the  man.  the  human  personality  with  all  that  essentially  be- 
longs to  it;  and  what  the  Bible  takes  for  granted  is  that  the  organ- 
ism God  has  created  for  a  human  'self  is  not  body  or  soul,  but 
body  and  soul  in  vital  union".  To  have  life  is  to  have  "the  Spirit 
of  God",  "to  will  the  good,  which  is  God's  will;  to  love  what  God 
loves,  to  act  as  God  acts".  Sin  is  the  opposition  to  all  this,  and 
death  is  "the  sum-total  of  all  that  results  from  sin  and  separation 
from  God".  The  formative  principle  of  the  spiritual  body  will  be 
the  spirit,  that  element  in  our  nature  which  is  akin  to  the  divine; 
and  the  outward  man  will  take  the  mould  of  the  inward.  Judgment 
to  come  means  the  verdict  of  Christ  upon  every  man  and  upon  every 
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man's  character  and  life.  The  verdict  on  a  good  life  will  be  one  of 
"loving  acquittal",  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  divine  verdict  can 
be  brought  home  to  one  who  has  killed  his  conscience.  The  question 
of  eternal  evil  raises  in  its  acutest  form,  and  carries  to  its  last  issue, 
the  insoluble  antimony  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  free  will 
of  man. 

This  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  drift,  and  to  show  the  angle 
at  which  Dr.  Law  strikes  the  subject.  It  is  not  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher, or  the  student  of  comparative  religion,  but  that  of  the  theo- 
logian. In  this  book  he  has  crystallized  the  conservative  thinking 
of  the  Church  in  the  past  as  it  bears  upon  the  assurance  of  eternal 
life.  For  this  reason,  the  book  points  backward,  and  is  necessarily 
short  lived.  It  may  be  useful  for  a  student  in  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  and  dogma  of  the  Church,  but  it  presents  no  program  for 
the  future,  no  vital  message  to  direct  the  struggling  mind  and  heart 
through  the  changing  order  of  to-day.  In  these  times  when  revela- 
tion is  being  tested,  it  fails  to  show  how  the  principle  of  eternal  life, 
lived  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  abiding  through  the  turmoil  and 
confusion  into  which  thinking  men  and  women  have  been  cast.  It 
has  been  born  in  a  soul  whose  triumphant  faith  was  set  some  years 
ago,  and  in  the  main  it  reflects  the  angle  not  of  the  present  but  of 
the  past. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  GEORGE  TAYLOR,  Jr.,  '10. 


The  Unthrown  Stone.     By   Alexander    Marlowe.      Boston:   Richard 
C.  Badger.     1918.      $1.25. 

Under  the  title  "The  Unthrown  Stone",  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mar- 
lowe, D.D.,  of  Nickleville,  Pa.,  has  written  a  poem  of  more  than 
ordinary  worth  and  one  which  will  appeal  especially  to  readers  who 
adhere  to  the  premillenarian  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

He  takes  his  title  from  Dan.  2:34,  "the  stone  cut  from  the 
mountain  without  hands".  The  poem  is  divided  into  seven  cantos, 
including  the  introduction,  which  is  written  in  the  same  meter  as 
the  poem. 

The  author,  in  the  Introduction,  invokes  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  disclaims  any  aid  from  the  muses  as  being  unworthy  to 
be  his  guide 

" along  the  winding  path, 

Which  leads  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary, 
And  from  the  cross  up  to  the  golden  throne". 

The  titles  of  the  respective  cantos  are  as  follows:  "Gethsemane 
and  Golgotha";  "The  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension";  "The 
Mystery  Age";  "The  World  War";  "The  Great  Tribulation";  "The 
Battle  of  Armageddon".  The  poem  is  rich  in  references  to  history 
and  mythology,  and  indicates  something  of  the  breadth  of  scholar- 
ship of  the  author.  Even  the  casual  reader  will  notice  the  skill 
which  the  author  displays  in  making  practically  verbatim  quota- 
tions from  Scripture,  yet  in  perfect  rhythm.  For  example,  this  from 
Caiaphas  will  be  recognized: 

"I  now  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God, 
That  thou  dost  tell  us  whether  thou  be  Christ, 
Son  of  the  Blessed  One,  our  promised  King"; 
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or  the  following: 


"Come  unto  me,  ye  blessed  of  the  Lord: 
Inherit  ye  my  kingdom  here  on  earth, 
Prepared  for  you  in  past  eternity. 
For  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat, 
And  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink. 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in; 
Ye  clothed  me  when  I  was  destitute. 
When  sick  within  the  dreary  prison  house, 
Ye  came  to  me  and  served  me  there  in  love." 

When  the  author  puts  the  words  of  the  24th.  Psalm  into  the 
mouths  of  Gabriel  and  Michael,  the  former  the  leader  of  the  angelic 
host  escorting  Jesus  back  to  heaven,  and  Michael,  the  leader  of 
those  awaiting  the  triumphant  return  of  the  Lord,  he  shows  his 
skill  in  selection  of  Scripture  references  which  admirably  fit  in  with 
the  incident. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  canto  entitled,  "The  Mystery  Age",  he 
implores  his  sacred  Helper  to  instruct  him 

" concerning  Pentecost 

And  Christ's  relation  to  His  earthly  Bride." 

It  is  in  this  canto  that  the  author  digresses  from  his  line  of 
thought  in  order  to  include  a  parenthesis  on  the  subject  of  angels, 
several  lines  of  which,  because  of  the  seeming  egotism,  would  per- 
haps better  have  been  omitted.  In  passing  rapidly  over  the  history 
of  the  church,  from  Apostolic  times  through  the  times  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  touching  story  of  the  death  of  two  Carthagenian 
Christians,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  is  told  in  most  picturesque 
language,  as  is  also  the  trial  of  Martin  Luther  at  Worms. 

The  canto  on  "The  World  War"  is  also  of  the  nature  of  a 
parenthesis  or  digression.  Here  the  visions  of  Daniel  are  given  the 
characteristic  premillenarian  interpretation  in  historic  persons  and 
nations.  The  canto  concludes  by  describing  a  vision  of  his  own 
in  which  the  author  was  standing  by  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  when  He  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
famines,  wars,  and  desolations,  as  recorded  in  Matt.  25.  As  he 
beholds  a  vision  of  a  man  of  fiendish  countenance  drinking  fro'm 
a  bucket  of  human  blood,  he  inquires  of  Christ  who  this  fiend  in 
human  form  may  be.  I  think  most  readers  will  feel  repelled  when 
they  read  the  words  put  into  Jesus'  mouth  in  reply. 

In  the  canto  on  "The  Great  Tribulation",  the  author  asks  wis- 
dom to  know  the  hidden  fate  of  earth  and  behold  the  unborn  mys- 
teries foretold  in  the  Sacred  Book.  Then  follow  visions  which  would 
do  justice  to  a  Bunyan  or  a  Milton;  in  fact,  the  author  finds  that 
Milton  was  mistaken  as  to  the  location  of  the  devil's  throne.  Much 
of  the  imagery  of  this  canto  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Revelation 
with  the  addition  of  an  interpretation. 

In  the  last  canto  aid  is  asked  to  view 

" the  Last  Things, 

On  the  great  day  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord". 

As  might  be  expected,  the  action  is  rapid,  aud  the  scenes  stand  out 
sharply  and  clearly  here.     The  canto  and  the  book  close  with  the 
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reader  being  assured  that  the  dream  he  has  just  heard  revealed  la 
true,  because 

"It  rests  on  testimonies,  firm  and  sure. 
Made  by  the  Triune  One,  who  cannot  lie". 

Many  readers,  however,  will  not  be  as  certain  as  the  author 
that  all  the  dream  is  true,  for  it  is  surely  questionable  wisdom  to 
designate  the  Roman  Church  as  the  daughter  of  Satan  and  Sin,  us- 
ing Milton's  figure  of  Death  as  the  child  of  these  horrid  parents. 
While  the  author  may  be  justified  in  designating  pulpiteers  who 
turn  aside  from  preaching  the  wondrous  gospel  of  God's  saving  grace 
to  lecture  on  economy  and  fads  as  plagiarizing  Judas  Iscariot,  yet 
sound  ethics  will  not  allow  the  suggestion  that  the  rope  is  the 
means  they  would  adopt  if  they  but  had  the  self  respect  to  act  as 
decently  as  Judas  did.  Again,  we  might  ask,  is  it  wise  to  picture 
the  ex-Kaiser  as  the  acknowledged  tutor  of  Satan? 

The  language  of  the  book  is  most  picturesque  and  the  scenes 
and  characters  are  depicted  with  a  vividness  which  is  remarkable, 
yet  the  words  are  not  always  of  the  simplest  kind  and  not  infre- 
quently will  the  reader  be  driven  to  his  dictionary. 

But  there  are  some  lines  which  will  be  marked  as  worthy  of 
committing  to  memory,  such  as  the  following: 

"But  none  may  shed  accountability. 
Life's  issues  will  return  and  must  be  met. 
His  burden  of  decision  each  must  bear 
When  Right  and  Wrong  appear  to  claim  his  ken"; 
or: 

"Thus  man,  the  eagle-souled,  will  never  find 
Contentment,  lasting  happiness  and  joy, 
Except  in  his  true  province  with  his  God", 

which  is  worthy  of  a  place  alongside  of  Augustine's  oft  quoted  ut- 
terance. 

Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  minor  points  which 
may  be  noted  as  somewhat  objectionable,  Dr.  Marlowe  has  produced 
a  piece  of  imaginative  literature  which  will  be  read  and  re-read 
by  many. 

Grove  City,  Pa.  H-  W.  STEWART,  '10. 


Day  after  Day.  Compiled  by  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.  Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work.      1919.      40  cents,  or  $35  per  hundred. 

This  booklet  is  a  manual  of  devotions  for  individual  and  family 
use.  It  contains  selections  of  Scripture  and  prayer  for  each  day  of 
the  week  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  for  special  days  such  as  Easter, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas.  Its  use  ought  to  be  encouraged  by 
pastors  and,  if  generally  employed,  it  might  become  a  potent  factor 
in  reviving  the  custom  of  the  family  altar. 
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Truths  Tested  by  the  World  War.  By  Clarence  Edward  McCartney, 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 
School  Work.      1919.      25   cents. 

The  war  raised  many  questions  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Men 
even  asked  whether  it  would  not  create  a  new  religion.  The  ex- 
istence of  sin,  the  possibility  of  an  atonement,  and  the  state  of  the 
dead  were  doctrines  that  were  more  earnestly  considered  during 
the  war  than  they  had  been  for  years.  Some  very  foolish  answers 
were  given  and  some  extravagant  theories  evolved.  The  author  dis- 
cusses them  sanely  and  in  an  attractive  style. 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  Wes- 
tern Theological  Seminary  includes  all  the  activities  of 
our  school  life  outside  class  periods.  The  faculty  pro- 
vides for  our  mental  growth  by  giving  us  plenty  of  good 
4 Strong'  Theology,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Philosophy,  and 
Church  "History.  While  study  is  our  reason  for  being 
here,  it  does  not  constitute  all  our  activity. 

To  show  the  purpose  and  extent  of  influence  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  we  may  divide  these  four  letters  into  two 
divisions.  The  first  two,  Y.  M.,  signify  "young  men" — 
showing  that  the  students  of  Western  are  just  a  live 
group  of  fellows  interested  in  their  own  social,  physical, 
and  spiritual  welfare,  as  well  as  in  the  good  of  others. 
Our  social  life  is  under  the  direction  of  J.  A.  Martin,  the 
chairman  of  the  social  committee,  who  with  his  committee 
is  planning  some  good  live  times  for  the  fellows  this  year. 
Our  athletics  are  under  the  capable  leadership  of  George 
Bardarik,  who  is  urging  us  every  day  to  '  come  down  for 
basketball.'  Lest  you  should  think  that  we  are  interested 
only  in  ourselves,  we  mention  our  Publicity  Committee, 
with  Mr.  L.  N.  Lemmon  as  chairman,  which  is  seeking  to 
interest  the  young  men  of  our  colleges  in  the  ministry. 

The  last  two  letters,  C.  A.,  show  us  to  be  a  Christian 
Association.  Not  all  the  men  of  Western  are  spiritually 
perfect  or  saints — the  strongest  we  dare  put  it  is  saints 
in  embryo — so  we  have  need  for  development  in  our 
spiritual  lives.  This  much  felt  need  is  met  by  the  remain- 
ing three  committees.  The  devotional  committee,  with 
Roy  Miller  as  chairman,  has  a  definite  program.  A  group 
prayer  meeting  is  held  on  each  floor,  at  which  a  portion  of 
Scripture  is  read  and  several  men  are  called  upon  to  lead 
in  prayer.  After  our  busy  day  these  meetings  hplp  us  to 
realize  the  true  meaning  of  "the  sweet  hour  of  prayer." 
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Each  Friday  evening  there  is  a  meeting  at  6:30  in 
the  Social- Hall,  lasting  for  an  hour,  at  which  time  a  minis- 
ter from  the  city,  a  student,  or  a  returned  missionary 
brings  us  a  message  on  some  helpful  subject. 

Lest  you  think  we  are  selfish  in  our  spiritual  life,  we 
mention  the  other  two  committees:  Foreign  Missions, 
with  A.  B.  Weisz  as  chairman,  which  committee  collects 
several  hundred  dollars  from  the  students  each  year  for 
mission  work;  and  Home  Missions,  with  P.  S.  Sprague 
chairman.  The  Home  Mission  committee  holds  a  prayer- 
meeting  each  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  the  men's  ward.  Several  of  the  men  attend 
these  services  to  help  with  the  music,  lead  in  prayer,  or  as 
leader  to  give  a  few  helpful  remarks,  that  the  patients 
may  enjoy  with  us  some  of  the  good  things  of  spiritual 
fellowship.  S.  N.  Alter,  '20. 

Social  Life 

The  social  life  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  The 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  This  social  life  among 
the  students  is  stimulated  by  our  devotional  life  and  our 
daily  association  in  the  dining  room  and  still  more  by 
our  athletics.  But  it  rises  to  its  height  in  the  social  en- 
tertainments which  take  place  during  the  year.  We  are 
most  fortunately  situated  as  a  Seminary  in  this  respect 
in  having  our  large  and  well  equipped  Social  Hall  for 
such  occasions.  Three  times  during  the  year  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  with  their  friends  enjoy  an  evening  of 
social  intercourse  and  fellowship.  These  occasions  are 
always  very  happy  ones  and  are  bright  spots  in  our 
pleasant  Seminary  life.  Interest  in  our  social  life  is  al- 
ways stimulated  by  President  Kelso  and  other  members 
of  the  faculty  who  attend  our  socials  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  formal  programs. 

The  first  of  these  occasions  will  be  held  Friday  even- 
ing November  7th,  for  which  a  program  has  been  planned 
and  a  very  happy  time  is  anticipated.  This  social  will  be 
followed  by  two  others  later  in  the  year. 
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With  the  return  of  several  former  students  from  the 
army  and  a  number  of  new  men,  we  are  looking  forward 
to  a  very  pleasant  year  socially.  Our  social  life  is  a  --great 
stimulus  to  better  work  and  a  more  wbolpsome  Christian 
spirit.  L.  N.  Lemmon,  '20. 

:  ;  Athletics 

For  several  years  it  has  been  a  custom  of  the 
Western  Theological  students  to  organize  themselves  into 
basket-ball  teams  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Seminary 
life  more  interesting  and  healthful.  Last  year  there  were 
three  basket-ball  teams  in  the  Seminary.  The  legally 
given  names  to  these  teams  were  ''Papal  Bulls",  "Dag- 
hesh  Forte",  and  the  "Moabite  Stones,"  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  they  called  themselves  merely  "Bulls", 
"Dogs",  and  "Stones". 

With  such  a  variety  of  views,  the  civil  war  began 
early  in  October  of  1918  and  ended  about  two  months  later 
in  the  same  year,  when  the  "Bulls"  succeeded  in  burying 
the  "Dogs"  with  the  "Stones"  and  setting  themselves  on 
the  top  of  the  pile.  So  at  the  end  of  1918  there  was  a 
perfect  peace  in  the  Western  dormitory,  and  the  young 
men  were  given  an  honorary  discharge  from  the  service. 
This  peace,  however,  did  not  last  very  long,  for  early  in 
1919  the  men  were  recalled  to  fight  the  common  enemies 
who  began  to  invade  our  gymnasium  from  time  to  time. 
These  enemies  from  the  outside  have  frequently  created 
quite  an  excitment  in  our  ranks,  especially  at  a  time  when 
they  brought  with  them  a  big  reinforcement  of  young 
ladies.  Several  times  our  men  fought  hard  but  to  no 
avail.  We  were  defeated,  but  never  discouraged.  One 
thing  we  always  did  to  our  opponents  was  that  we  never 
let  them  leave  our  territory  without  taking  vengeance 
upon  them.  If  we  could  not  defeat  them  in  our  gym- 
nasium in  basket-ball  games,  we  took  them  into  our  recep- 
tion hall  and  began  to  shoot  at  them  with  the  hard  bricks 
of  ice  cream  and  some  cakes.     Our  opponents,  finding 
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themselves  under  such  a  cold  creamed  bombardment, 
soon  threw  up  their  hands,  took  their  spoons,  and  signed 
the  peace  treaty. 

Remembering  the  good  old  days  of  the  past  year  in 
our  Western  Theological  Seminary,  we  decided  to  adopt 
the  same  custom  this  year.  The  athletic  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  a  program  for  this  year.  So  the  com- 
mittee met  in  September  and  arranged  a  program  for  the 
athletic  activities  for  this  year.  The  students  were  di- 
vided into  three  groups,  or  basket-ball  teams.  However, 
we  decided  to  adopt  new  names  for  our  teams  this  year. 
We  believe  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  even  in  his  physical 
activities  to  have  religion  with  some  politics  about  him. 
So  we  identified  ourselves  with  some  of  the  old  religious 
sects  and  a  political  organization,  namely  the  "Phari- 
sees ", ' '  Sadducees ' ',  and  ' '  Maccabees '  \  Each  team  was 
scheduled  to  play  seven  games  with  each  of  the  other  two 
teams.  The  first  coalition  this  year  occurred  between  the 
Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  Sadducees,  however,  took 
hold  of  the  situation  more  seriously  than  the  Pharisees. 
They  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  if  the  Pharisees 
should  bury  them,  according  to  their  theory  they 
would  never  rise  again.  So  they  fought  hard  in  order  to 
keep  themselves  on  the  top.  But  the  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  sure  of  the  resurrection  didn't  guard 
themselves  against  the  possible  defeat  by  the  Sadducees. 
until  it  was  too  late.  The  Sadducees  buried  the  Phari- 
sees so  deep  that  they  are  still  there.  When  the  Macca- 
bees saw  what  the  Sadducees  did  to  the  Pharisees,  they 
organized  their  forces  and  took  the  field  against  the  Sad- 
ducees, hoping  to  defeat  them  and  to  become  the  sole 
rulers  of  the  much  coveted  position.  But  the  Sadducees 
made  up  their  minds  to  stay  on  the  top,  and  so  they  did 
They  drew  their  forces  and  met  the  Maccabees  in  the 
Valley  of  Decision.  Maccabees  opened  the  battle  by  firing 
one  ball.  The  Sadducees  got  scared  at  first,  but  they  soon 
got  control  of  their  bearings  and  defeated  the  Maccabees 
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so  badly  that  the  latter  lost  heart  and  cannot  muster 
enough  courage  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  the  Sadducees. 
So  the  Sadducees  now  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  grave  of 
the  Pharisees,  expecting  to  see  them  come  back  to  life,  but 
so  far  there  has  been  no  sign  of  them.  So  the  Sadducees 
are  still  the  masters  of  the  Western  kingdom. 

We  also  have  a  foot-ball  in  our  possession  this  year, 
so  if  any  oneof  us  gets  tired  of  studies  and  feels  like  kick- 
ing, he  goes  up  on  the  hill  behind  the  seminary  building 
and  kicks  to  his  satisfaction. 

Next  semester  we  expect  to  play  a  few  basket-ball 
games  with  the  outside  teams. 

George  Bardarik,  '20. 
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CALLS 

Rev.  J.  Shane  Nicholls,  '92,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  to  Clifton  Church,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Mcllvaine,  '98,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  to  First  Church,  JMeadville, 
Pa. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Strubel,  '05,  Freeport,  Pa.,  to  Glenwond'  Springs,  Col. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Orr,  '09,  HoHidaysburg,  Pa.,  to  Avalon,  Pa. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Riddle,  Jr.,  '10,  West  Alexandria,  Pa.,  to  Blairsville,  Pa. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Crapper,  '14,  Sharon,  Pa.,  to  Mason'own,  Pa. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Barnes,  '16,  Harrisvire,  Pa.,  to  Woodlawn,  Pa. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Lowe,  '17-pg,  to  First  Church,  Marshall,  Mo. 

INSTALLATIONS 

Rev.  R.  J.  Phipps,  D.D.,  '86,  Pocatello,  Ida.,  Sept.  16. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Slonaker,  '95,  Central  Church,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rev.  G.  I.  Wilson,  '99,  First,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va, 

Rev.  F.  D.  Miller,  '0  3,  Bradford,  Pa.,  June  25. 

Rev.  John  K.  Boston,  '17,  Lowellville,  Ohio. 

ACCESSIONS 

Rev.  J.  B.  Donaldson,  '77-p,  St.  James,  Oakland,  Cal 30 

Rev.  C.  S.  McClelland,  D.D.,  '80,  Mt.  Washington,  Pi  tsburgh,  Pa.  9 

Rev.  W.  J.  Zuck,  '82-p,  West  Second  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio.  .  5 

Rev.  R.  R.  Marquis,  '83,  WickMffe,  Ohio 18 

Rev.  R.  J.  Phipps,  '86,  PocateUo,  Ida .  .  6 

Rev.  R.  M.  Dona'dson,  '88-p,  First,  Boire,  Ida. 14 

Rev.  H.  A.  Cooper,  '90,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 90 

Rev.  S.  A.  Kirkbride,  '92,  Neshannock,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.   .  .  15 

Rev.  C.  G.  wriiams,  '93,  Arvada,  Col 23 

Rev.  C.  G.  Williams,  '93,  Ralston,  Col 23 

Rev.  J.  M.  Potter,  '98,  Vance  Memorial,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 13 

Rev.  F.  G.  Schlotter,  '01,  Fourth,  New  Castle,  Pa.  .  . 10 

Rev.  E.  R.  Tait,  '02,  Herron  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    4 

Rev.  H.  M.  Campbell,  '04-p,  Dormont.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 14 

Rev.  George  Tay?or,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  '10,  First,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa 33 

Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  '10,  Ardmore,  Pa. 7 

Rev.  C.  B.  Wingerd,  '10-pg,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 87 

Rev.  W.  G.  Felmeth,  '11,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 14 

Rev.  E.  B.  Shaw,  '1  3,  Belle  Center,  Ohio 27 

Rev.  D.  E.  Daniel,  '19,  Sagamore,  Pa 11 

Rev.  D.  E.  Daniel,  '19,  Plumville,  Pa 4 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  address  of  Rev.  Char'es  E.  Edwards,  D.D.,  "84-p,  is  changed 
from  Denver,  Col.,  to  200  West  North  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

First  Church  of  Pocatello,  Ida.,  Rev.  R.  J.  Phipps,  '86,  pastor, 
repeiased  six  new  members  at  the  summer  communion.     This  church 
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has  decided  to  erect  a  new  church  buiMing  costing  at  least  $50,000, 
as  the  present  equipment  is  inadequate. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Armstrong,  '91,  of  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  has  become 
associa'e  field  direc  or  of  the  New  Era  Movement.  The  dissolution 
of  pastoral  relations  between  Dr.  Armstrong  and  the  Blairstown 
Church  took  place  on  the  tenth  anniversary,  to  the  day  and  hour, 
of  his  installation. 

Rev.  O.  C.  Crawford,  '00,  of  Soochow,  China,  has  published  an 
interesting  pamphlet,  discussing  Islam  in  China,  under  the  title  "The 
Appeal  of  Mohammedanism  to  the  Chinese  Mind." 

According  to  the  report  of  the  President,  Rev.  J.  S.  Kunkle,  '03, 
the  Canton  Union  Theological  College  has  become  established  in  its 
new  site  at  Paak  Hok  Tung.  It  has  comple'ed  its  fifth  year  of  work 
and  graduated  its  first  class  in  the  higher  theological  course.  Re- 
garded at  first  as  an  experiment  in  missionary  co-opera. ion,  the 
College  is  now  being  recognized  as  an  institution  with  an  assured 
future. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Heany,  '06,  of  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  has  been  elected 
moderator  of  Blairsville  Presbytery. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Dinsmore,  '07,  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
churches  of  Irvington,  Pittsfield,  and  Garland,  Pa. 

According  to  reports  in  the  secular  press,  Rev.  Eli  M.  Mowry, 
'09,  who  has  been  a  missionary  in  Korea  since  his  graduation,  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  sheltering 
Korean  agitators.  On  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  the  sentence  was 
reduced  to  four  months'  penal  servitude  and  sentence  suspended  for 
two  years. 

At  the  summer  communion  service  of  the  Westminster  Church, 
Burgettstown,  Pa.,  Rev.  M.  A.  Matheson,  Ph.D.,  '11,  pastor,  ten 
members  were  received  and  eight  children  and  one  adult  were 
baptized. 

After  nine  months  of  service  overseas  as  chaplain.  Rev.  L.  R. 
Lawther.  '17,  has  returned  to  his  work  in  the  First  Church  of  St. 
Clairsville,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Frank  Bowman  Lewellyn,  '17,  and  Miss  Eleanore  Katherine 
Holliday  were  married  on  Wednesday,  September  10,  1919,  at  Lau- 
dour,  India. 
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Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  December  9   1 909,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa,  (North  Diamond  Station),  Under  the  Act  of  Aug.  24,  1912 


PITTSBURGH  PRINTING  COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1920 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  19th. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  28th. 

Written  examinations  at  8:30  A.  M.;  continued  Thursday,  April 
29th,  Friday,  April,  30th,  and  Saturday,  May  1st. 

SUNDAY,   May   2nd. 

Baccalaureate   sermon   in   the  North   Presbyterian   Church,   at 

11:00  A.  M. 
Seniors'  communion  service  at  3:00  P.  M.  in  the  Chapel. 

MONDAY,  MAY  3rd. 

Oral  examinations  at  2:00  P.  M.;  continued  Tuesday,  May  4th; 
and  Wednesday,  May  5th. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  6th. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  President's 
Office  at  10:00  A.  M. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  6th. 

Commencement  exercises.     Conferring  of  diplomas  and  address 

to  the  graduating  class,  3:00  P.  M. 
Meeting  of  Alumni  Association  and  annual  dinner,  5:00  P.  M. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  7th. 

Annual  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:00  P.  M. 

Session  of  1920-21 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21st. 

Reception  of  new  students  in  the  President's  Office  at  3:00  P.  M. 
Matriculation   of   students   and   distribution   of   rooms   in   the 
President's  Office  at  4:00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22nd. 

Opening  address  in  the  Chapel  at  10:30  A.  M. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16th. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  2:00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  1 7th. 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:00  P.  M. 
in  the  parlor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  24th.  (Noon)  — FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER 
26th.  (8:30  A.  M.) 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  18th.  (Noon) — TUESDAY,  JANUARY  4th. 
(8:30  A.  M.) 
Christmas  recess. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

OFFICERS 

President 

GEORGE  B.  LOGAN 

Vice-President 

JOHN  R.  GREGG 

Secretary 

THE  REV.  SAMUEL  J.  FISHER,  D.  D. 

Counsel 

T.  D.  McCLOSKEY 

Treasurer 

COMMONWEALTH  TRUST  COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 

Class  of  1920 

Hon.  J.  McF.  Carpenter  Charles  A.  Dickson 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones.  D.  D.  John  R.  Gregg 

Daniel  M.  Clemson  Sylvester  S.  Marvin 

Robert  Wardrop 

Class  of  1921 

Geo.  D.  Edwards  *James  Laughlin,  Jr. 

John  G.  Lyon  tD-  McK.  Lloyd 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher,  D.  D.  Alex  C.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sneed,  D.  D. 

Class  of  1922 

Joseph  A.  Herron  Oliver  McClintock 

Ralph  W.  Harbison  Wilson  A.  Shaw 

Geo.  B.  Logan  William  M.  Robinson 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Holland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

♦Died,  Oct.  19,  1919. 
fDied,  Dec.  11,  1919. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Geo.  B.  Logan 
David  McK.  Lloyd 


Executive 

F.  W.  Sneed,  D.  D. 
Oliver  McClintock 


George  D.  Edwards 
S.  J.  Fisher,  D.  D. 


Charles  A  Dickson 


Auditors 

A.  C.  Robinson 


R.  W.  Harbison 


John  R.  Gregg 


Property 

Geo.  B.  Logan 
Alex.  C.  Robinson 


R.  W.  Harbison 


Finance 

President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Auditors 

Library 

A.  C.  Robinson         F.  W.  Sneed,  D.  D.    J.  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

Advisory  Member  of  all  Committees 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 


Annual  Meeting,  Friday  before  second  Tuesday  in  May,  3:00  P.  M.; 
semi-annual  meeting,  Wednesday  following  third  Tuesday  in 
November,  3:00  P.  M.,  in  the  parlor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sixth  Avenue. 
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BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

OFFICERS 

President 

THE  REV.  CALVIN  C.  HAYS,  D.  D. 

Vice-President 

THE  REV.  J.  KINSEY  SMITH,  D.  D. 

Secretary 

THE  REV.  JOSEPH  M.  DUFF,  D.  D. 

DIRECTORS 
Class  of  1920 

Examining  Committee 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Cook,  D.  D.  Charles  N.  Hanna 

The  Rev.  David  S.  Kennedy,  D.  D.  George  B.  Logan 

The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Hinitt,  D.  D.  Alex.   C.   Robinson 

The   Rev.    S.    B.    McCormick,   D.    D.,   LL.    D. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  W.  P.  Stevenson,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Higley,  D.  D. 


Class  of  1921 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Anderson,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Jesse  C.  Bruce,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Duff,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Marquis,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Potter,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Shrom,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Spence,  D.  D. 


W.  D.  Brandon 
*J.  B.  Finley 
John  F.  Miller 


*Died  Feb.  28,  1919. 
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Class  of  1922 

The  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  0.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Geo.  N.  Luccock,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Gibson,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  J.  Millen  Robinson,  D.  D 

The  Rev  John  M.  Mealy,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Semple,  D.  D. 


T.  D.  McCloskey 
J.  S.  Crutchfield 
♦James  Laughlin, 

,  LL.  D. 


Jr. 


Glass  of  1923 

The  Rev.  Calvin  C.  Hays,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hudnut,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Slemmons,  D.  D 

The  Rev.  J.  Kinsey  Smith,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Weir,  D.  D. 


Ralph  W.  Harbison 
James  I.  Kay 
Wilson  A.  Shaw 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 
Executive 


Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D. 
S.  B.  McCormick,  D.  D. 

T.  D.  McCloskey 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  ex  officio 


Joseph  M.  Duff,  D.  D. 
A.  C.  Robinson 


Curriculum 


A.  P.  Highley,  D.  D. 
Samuel  Semple,  D.  D. 


William  F.  Weir,  D.  D. 
J.  S.  Crutchfield 


Pre-Commencement  Conference 

J.  Kinsey  Smith,  D.  D.  J.  M.  Potter,  D.  D.  *J.  B.  Finley 

Annual  Meeting,  Thursday  before  second  Tuesday  in  May  and  semi- 
annual meeting,  third  Tuesday  in  November  at  2:00  P.  M.,  in 
the  President's  Office,  Herron  Hall. 

♦Deceased. 
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FACULTY 


The  Eev.  James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature. 
The  Nathaniel  W.  Conkling  Foundation. 

*The  Eev.  David  Gregg,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  Emeritus  and  Lecturer  Extraordinary. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Christie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor   of   Apologetics. 

The  Rev.  David  Riddle  Breed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Homiletics. 

The  Rev.  David  S.  Schaff,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  History  of  Doctrine. 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Farmer,  D.  D. 

Reunion  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 


Memorial  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 

The  Rev.  David  E.  Culley,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hebrew. 


The  Rev.  Frank  Eakin,  B.  D. 

Instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek  and  Librarian. 

Prof.  George  M.  Sleeth 

Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Boyd 

Instructor   in  Music. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  D.  D. 

Lecturer  on  Religious  Education. 

*Died,  Oct.  11,  1919. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Conference 

Dr.  Breed  and  Dr.  Christie 

Elliott  Lectureship 

Dr.  Schaff  and  Dr.  Farmer 

Bulletin 

Dr.  Snowden  and  Dr.  Cut /ley 

Curriculum 

Dr.  Farmer  and  Dr.  Snowden 

Library 

Dr.  Culley  and  Dr.  Schaff 

Foreign  Students 

Dr.  Culley  and  Dr.  Breed 


Assistant  to  Librarian 

Miss  Sara  M.  Higgins 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Read 
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LECTURES 

On  the  Severance  Foundation. 

The  Rev.  Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.  D. 

"The  Thibetan  Borderland"  (illustrated) 
"The  Shantung  Crisis  and  Future  World  Peace" 
"Hangchow  and  Environs"    (illustrated) 
"Union  Effort  in  City  Evangelism" 
"Why  Do  Only  Chritsians  Sing  Hymns?" 

Lectures  on  Religious  Education. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Wells  Veach,  D.  D. 

"Organizing  the  Church  for  Religious  Education" 

1 .  "The  Meaning  of  the  War  for  Educational  Organization" 

2.  "The  Scientific  Basis  of  the  War  for  Religious  Educa- 

tion" 

3.  "The  Coucil  of  Religious  Education — Its  Organization, 

Function,  and  Duties" 

4.  "Organizing  the  Community  for  Religious  Education — 

City  and  Rural 

Conference  Lectures. 

"Experiences  with  the  American  Army  in  France",  The  Rev. 

R.  E.  Beetham,  D.  D. 
"Missions  in  Korea",  The  Rev.  William  N.  Blair,  D.  D. 
"Christianity  in  Siam",  The  Rev.  John  A.  Eakin,  D.  D. 
"Industrial  Missions",  Mr.  Sam  Higginbottom. 
"The  Institutional  Church",  The  Rev.  William  A.  Jones,  D.  D. 
"War  Conditions  in  Persia",  The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Labaree,  D.  D. 
"Korea  under  the  Japanese",  Mr.  W.  H.  Lyuh. 
"Christian  Stewardship",  Mr.  David  McConaughy. 
"Church  Cooperation",  Rev.  Albert  F.  McGarrah. 
"The  Far  East  of  To-day",  The  Rev.  Frank  K.  Sanders. 
"The  Indian  Mass  Movement",  Capt.  A.  E  Slater. 
"The   Interchurch  World   Movement  Survey",  The  Rev.  C.   R. 

Zahniser,  D.  D. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

"Christian  Optimism",  The  Rev.  Paul  G.  Miller. 
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AWARDS:     MAY,     1919 

The  Diploma  of  the  Seminary- 
was  awarded  to 
J.  Calvitt  Clarke  William  W.  McKinney 

Harry  Blaine  Clawson  William  Franklin  Mellott 

Hodge  Mcllvaine  Eagleson  John  Craig  Porter 

Everett  J.  Hendrix  Owen  William  Pratt 

Donald  Archibald  Irwin  Robert  Lisle  Steiner 

Jonathan  Edward  Kidder  Joseph  Trovato 

John  Elder  Wallace 

A  Special  Certificate 

was  awarded  to 

David  Earl  Daniel 
J.  Max  Kirkpatrick 
Murdock  John  Maclver 
George  Oswald  Reemsnyder 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 

was  conferred  upon 

Alois  Husak  Fitz  Patrick  Stewart 

Duncan  Mackenzie  Herbert  Walker  Stewart 

The  Seminary  Fellowship 

was  awarded  to 
Donald  Archibald  Irwin 

The  Homiletical  Prize 

was  awarded  to 
Jonathan  Edward  Kidder 

The  Hebrew  Prize 

was  awarded  to 
George  Kyle  Bamford 

A  Merit  Prize 

was  awarded  to 
Samuel  Neale  Alter 
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STUDENTS 

Fellows 

John  Greer  Bingham Pikeville,  Ky. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1905 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1916 

Ralph  C.  Hofmeister Volant,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Cedarville  College,   1914 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1918 

Donald  A.  Irwin Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1916 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1919 

James  Mayne Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

B.  D.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,   1918 

Clyde  Randolph  Wheeland Braddock,  Pa. 

B.   D.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,   1917 
Fellows  5 


Graduate  Students 

Alfred  D'Aliberti 707  Lincoln  Ave.,  Steubenville,  Ohio 

Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary,  1919 

Harrison  Davidson R.  F.  D.  1,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 
Western  Theologiacl  Seminary,  1918 

David  Lester  Say Cross  Creek,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1914 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1917 

Theodore  Rudolph  Schmale 506  Lockhart  St.,  N.  S. 

Eden  Theological  Seminary,  1906 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1910 

Graduate  Students  4 
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Senior  Class 

Samuel  Neale  Alter,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Tarentum,  Pa 309 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1917 

George  Kyle  Bamford,  Belfast,  Ireland.  988  Greenfield  Ave.  Pitts.,  Pa. 
Grove  City  College 

George  Bardarik,  Mad'arske  Raslavice,  Czecho-Slovakia,   (Box  357, 
St.  Clair,  Pa.)   315 

Oberlin  College  and  Theological  Seminary 

tLyman  Newill  Lemmon,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa 302 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College  (Ohio),  1917 

Joseph  Albert  Martin,  R.  F.  D.  47,  Greenville,  Pa 304 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1917 

Roy  Frank  Miller,  Jeannette,  Pa 206 

B.  Sc,  West  Virginia  University,  1915 

Theodore  George  Shuey,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Swoope,  Va. 

1308  Arch  St.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LL.B.,  Hamilton  College  of  Law  (Chicago),  1917 

Paul  Steacey  Sprague,  Sewickley,  Pa 217 

A.  B.,  Wabash  College,  1917 

John  Tomasula,  Lucky,  Czecho-Slovakia ._ 316 

Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary 

Gill  Robb  Wilson,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va 216 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1915 

Senior  Class  10 

Middle  Class 

Leon   Buczak,   Czahary,   Galicia,   Austria 303 

Bloomfield  Theological   Seminary 

Robert  Harvey  Henry,  Saltsburg,  Pa 202 

A.  B.,  Defiance  College,  1917 

t  Withdrew  to  engage  in  educational  work. 
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Andrew  Jay  Hudock,  162  S.  Wyoming  Ave.,  Kingston,  Pa 218 

Bloomfleld  Theological  Seminary 

Frederick  Christian  Leypoldt,  1232  N.  28th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  204 
Bloomfleld  Theological  Seminary 

Walter  Lysander  Moser,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Butler,  Pa .302 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1915 

John  Christian  Rupp Wall,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1906 

Frank  Sneberger,  Czecho-Slovakia.  842  Hiland  Ave.,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 
A.  B.,  Baldwin  Wallace  College,  1918 

Abraham  Boyd  Weisz 43  Kittanning  St.,  Etna,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1917 

Joseph  J.  Welenteichick,  Tighny,  Russia 317 

Bloomfleld  Theological  Seminary 

Middle  Class  9 


Junior  Class 


Clifford  Edward  Barbour 718  N.  St.  Clair  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Arthur  Dow  Behrends Lincoln  Place,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Wittenberg  College,  1912 

Archibald  Ferguson  Fulton Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 

Oskaloosa  College 

Lewis  A.  Galbraith,  419  Chestnut  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J 210 

Park  College 

Elgie  Leon  Gibson,  Petrolia,  Pa 306 

A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1919 

Daniel  Hamill 349  Sweetbriar  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Waynesburg  College,  1919 

Ralph  K.  Merker 933  Beech  Ave.,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  Sc,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,1918 

Walter  Harold  Millinger 5213  Friendship  Ave. 

Litt.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1918 

Samuel  Galbraith  Neal,  Bulger,  Pa 205 

Washington    Jefferson  College 

Roscoe  Walter  Porter,  Baxter,  Pa 308 

Muskingum  College 
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Emile  Augustin  Rivard 112  West  Stockton  Ave..  N.  S. 

McGill  University  &  Amherst  College 

Joseph  Meryl  Silk R.  F.  D.  4  Millvale,  Sta.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Paul  Livingstone  Warnshuis,  Port  Royal,  Pa 203 

A.  B.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1917 

James  Wallace  Willoughby,  212  Fifth  St.,  Aurora,  Ind 305 

A.  B.,  Wabash  College,  1919 

Junior  Class  14 


Visitors 


Mrs.  Mary  Stuart  Harney,  Lexington,  Ky c/o  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Pgh. 

Sayer  College 

Marie  Catherine  Hunsinger 1911  Manhattan  St.,  N.  S. 

Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute 

Anna  Margaret  Mayor,  510  Beech  Way,  Homestead.  .  .  . 

852  Lyndale  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Missionary  Training  School 

Annabelle  S.  Mendenhall 1422  Westfield  Ave. 

Florence  Irene  Reist,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  739  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.  Pitts.,  Pa. 

Wilson  College 

Philadelphia  School  for  Christian  Workers 

Helen  Yeratt,  Disputanta,  Va 1911  Manhattan  St.,  N.  S. 

Presbyterian  Missionary  Training  School,  1919 

Visitors  6 


Summary  of  Students 

Fellows 5 

Graduates 4 

Seniors 10 

Middlers 9 

Juniors 14 

Visitors 6 

Total 48 
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REPRESENTATION 

Seminaries 

Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary 6 

Eden   Theological   Seminary ._ 1 

Oberlin   Theological   Seminary    1 

Western   Theological    Seminary    8 

Colleges  and  Universities 


Amherst  College 

Baldwin   Wallace   College    

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Cedarville   College    

Columbia   University    

Defiance  College 

Franklin   College    

Grove  City  College 

Hamilton  College  of  Law   

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Muskingum  College    

Oberlin    College    

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Oskaloosa    College    

Park  College 

Philadelphia  School  for  Christian  Workers 

Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute 

Pittsburgh,   University  of    

Presbyterian  Missionary  Training  School .  . 

Princeton   University 

Sayer  College 

Wabash  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Waynesburg  College 

West  Virginia   University    

Wittenberg  College    


States  and  Countries 

Austria.  .   '    1 

Czecho-Slovakia 3 

Indiana 1 

Ireland 1 

Kentucky 2 

New  Jersey 1 

New  York 1 

Ohio v 1 

Pennsylvania 33 

Russia . 1 

Virginia 2 

West  Virginia ._ 1 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Senior  Class 


President:    R.  F.  Miller 
Vice  President:  G.  R.  Wilson 


Secretary:   J.  A.  Martin 
Treasurer:    P.  S.  Sprague 


Middle  Class 


President:    W.  L.  Moser 
Vice  President:    R.  H.  Henry 


Secretary:   J.  J.  Welenteichick 
Treasurer:    Leon  Buczak 


Junior  Class 

President:   S.  G.  Neal  Vice  President:   W.  H.  Millinger 

Secretary-Treasurer:    L.   A.  Galbraith 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 


President:    S.  N.  Alter 

Vice  President:   J.  A.  Martin 


Secretary:    W.  L.  Moser 
Treasurer:    J.  J.  Welenteichick 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  COMMITTEES 
Devotional 
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Social 

Dr.  Breed 
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Historical    Sketch 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  was  established 
in  the  year  1825.  The  reason  for  the  founding  of  the 
Seminary  is  expressed  in  the  resolution  on  the  subject, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1825,  to-wit:  "It 
is  expedient  forthwith  to  establish  a  Theological  Semin- 
ary in  the  West,  to  be  styled  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States. ' '  The  Assembly  took  active  measures  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted, 
by  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  ministers  and  nine  ruling  elders,  and  by  instructing 
this  Board  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a 
suitable  location  and  such  "alterations"  in  the  plan  of 
the  Princeton  Seminary,  as,  in  their  judgment,  might 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  it  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  "Western  Seminary. " 

The  General  Assembly  of  1827,  by  a  bare  majority 
of  two  votes,  selected  Allegheny  as  the  location  for  the 
new  institution.  The  first  session  was  formally  com- 
menced on  November  16, 1827,  with  a  class  of  four  young 
men  who  were  instructed  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Swift  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stockton. 

During  the  ninety-two  years  of  her  existance,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  students  have  at- 
tended the  classes  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary ; 
and  of  this  number,  over  eighteen  hundred  have  been 
ordained  as  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S. 
A.  Her  missionary  alumni,  one  hundred  thirty-five  in 
number,  many  of  them  having  distinguished  careers, 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  every  land  where  mission- 
ary enterprise  is  conducted. 

Location 

The  choice  of  location,  as  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion has  shown,  was  wisely  made.    The  Seminary  in 
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course  of  time  ceased,  indeed  to  be  western  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term;  but  it  became  central  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential  sections  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  equally  accessible  to  the  West  and  East. 
The  buildings  are  situated  near  the  summit  of  Kidge 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  (North  Side),  mainly  on  West  Park, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  the  city.  Within 
a  block  of  the  Seminary  property  some  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences of  Greater  Pittsburgh  are  to  be  found,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  catalogue  prospective  students  will  find  a 
map  showing  the  beautiful  environs  of  the  institution. 
It  is  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  center  of  business 
in  Pittsburgh,  with  a  ready  access  to  all  portions  of  the 
city,  and  yet  as  quiet  and  free  from  disturbance  as  if  in 
a  remote  suburb.  In  the  midst  of  this  community  of 
more  than  1,000,000  people  and  center  of  strong  Presby- 
terian churches  and  church  life,  the  students  have  unlim- 
ited opportunities  of  gaining  familarity  with  every  type 
of  modern  church  organization  and  work.  The  practical 
experience  and  insight  which  they  are  able  to  acquire, 
without  detriment  to  their  studies,  are  a  most  valuable 
element  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

Buildings 

The  first  Seminary  building  was  erected  in  the  year 
1831;  it  was  situated  on  what  is  now  known  as  Monu- 
ment Hill.  It  consisted  of  a  central  edifice,  sixty  feet 
in  length  by  fifty  in  breadth,  of  four  stories,  having  at 
each  front  a  portico  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  a  cupola  in  the  center;  and  also  two  wings  of  three 
stories  each,  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five.  It  contained  a 
chapel  of  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-five,  with  a  gallery  of 
like  dimensions  for  the  Library ;  suites  of  rooms  for  pro- 
fessors, and  accommodations  for  eighty  students.  It 
was  continuously  occupied  until  1854,  when  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire,  the  exact  date  being  January 
23. 
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The  second  Seminary  building,  usually  designated 
"Seminary  Hall,"  was  erected  in  1855,  and  formally 
dedicated  January  10,  1856.  This  structure  was  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  original  building,  but  contained 
a  chapel,  class  rooms,  and  suites  of  rooms  for  twenty  stu- 
dents. It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887,  and 
was  immediately  revamped.  Seminary  Hall  was  torn 
down  November  1,  1914,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
buildings. 

The  first  dormitory  was  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty.  It  was  erected  in 
the  year  1859  and  was  known  as  "Beatty  Hall."  This 
structure  had  become  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  institution  by  1877,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty  fur- 
nished the  funds  for  a  new  dormitory  which  was  known 
as  "Memorial  Hall,"  as  Dr.  Beatty  wished  to  make  the 
edifice  commemorate  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  old  Library  building  was  erected  in  1872  at  an 
expenditure  of  $25,000,  but  was  poorly  adapted  to  library 
purposes.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  library 
equipment  in  the  group  of  new  buildings. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  authorities  of  the  Semi- 
nary, as  well  as  the  alumni,  have  felt  that  the  material 
equipment  of  the  institution  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  age.  In  1909  plans  were  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  dormitory  on  the  combined  site  of  Memorial 
Hall  and  the  Professor's  house  which  stood  next  to  it. 
The  corner  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  May  4,  1911, 
and  the  dedication  took  place  May  9,  1912.  The  historic 
designation,  "Memorial  Hall,"  was  retained.  The  total 
cost  was  $146,970;  this  fund  was  contributed  by  many 
friends  and  alumni  of  the  Seminary.  Competent  judges 
consider  it  one  of  the  handsomest  public  buildings  in  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  Y, 
which  is  an  unusual  design  for  a  college  building,  but 
brings  direct  sunlight  to  every  room.  Another  notice- 
able feature  of  this  dormitory  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
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inside  room  of  any  kind.  The  architecture  is  of  the  type 
known  as  Tudor  Gothic;  the  materials  are  reenforced 
concrete  and  fireproofing  with  the  exterior  of  tapestry 
brick  trimmed  with  gray  terra  cotta.  The  center  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  beautiful  tower  in  the  Oxford  manner. 
It  contains  suites  of  rooms  for  ninety  students,  together 
with  a  handsomely  furnished  social  hall,  a  well  equipped 
gymnasium,  and  a  commodious  dining  room.  A  full 
description  of  these  public  rooms  will  be  found  on  other 
pages  of  this  catalogue. 

The  erection  of  two  wings  of  a  new  group  of  build- 
ings, for  convenience  termed  the  administration  group, 
was  commenced  in  November  1914.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  on  May  6,  1915,  and  the  formal  dedication,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  took  place  on  Commencement 
Day,  May  4,  1916.  These  buildings  are  removed  about 
half  a  block  from  Memorial  Hall,  and  face  the  West 
Park,  occupying  an  unusually  fine  site.  It  has  been 
planned  to  erect  this  group  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle, 
the  entire  length  being  200  feet  and  depth  175  feet. 
The  main  architectural  feature  of  the  front  wing  is 
an  entrance  tower.  While  this  tower  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  all  the  space  in  it  has  been  care- 
fully used  for  offices  and  class  rooms.  The  rear  wing, 
in  addition  to  containing  two  large  class  rooms  which 
can  be  thrown  into  one,  contains  the  new  library.  The 
stack  room  has  a  capacity  for  165,000  volumes.  The 
stacks  now  installed  will  hold  about  55,000  volumes.  The 
reference  room  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  li- 
brary, with  seminar  rooms,  are  found  on  the  second  floor. 
The  reference  room,  88  by  38  feet  is  equipped  and  dec- 
orated in  the  mediaeval  Gothic  style,  with  capacity  for 
10,000  volumes.  The  architecture  of  the  entire  group  is 
the  English  Collegiate  Gothic  of  the  type  which  prevails 
in  the  college  buildings  at  Cambridge,  England.  The  ma- 
terial is  tapestry  brick,  trimmed  with  gray  terra  cotta  of 
the  Indiana  limestone  shade.  The  total  cost  of  the  two 
completed  wings  was  $154,777.00,  of  which  $130,000.00 
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was  furnished  by  over  five  hundred  subscribers  in  the 
campaign  of  October,  1913.  The  east  wing  of  this  group 
will  contain  rooms  for  museums,  two  classrooms,  and  a 
residence  for  the  President  of  the  Seminary.  A  gener- 
ous donor  has  provided  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
chapel  which  will  constitute  the  west  wing  of  the  quad- 
rangle. The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hannah,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

There  are  four  residences  for  professors.  Two  are 
situated  on  the  east  and  two  on  the  west  side  of  the  new 
building  and  all  face  the  Park. 

Social  Hall 

The  new  dormitory  contains  a  large  social  hall, 
which  occupies  an  entire  floor  in  one  wing.  This  room 
is  very  handsomely  finished  in  white  quartered  oak,  with 
a  large  open  fireplace  at  one  end.  The  oak  furnishing, 
which  is  upholstered  in  leather,  is  very  elegant  and  was 
chosen  to  match  the  woodwork.  The  prevailing  color  in 
the  decorations  is  dark  green  and  the  rugs  are  Hartford 
Saxony  in  oriental  patterns.  The  rugs  were  especially 
woven  for  the  room.  This  handsome  room,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  social  life  of  the  Seminary,  was  erected  and 
furnished  by  Mr.  Sylvester  S.  Marvin,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  R.  Marvin  and  Earl 
R.  Marvin,  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Matilda  Rumsey  Mar- 
vin. It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  student 
body,  and  during  the  past  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Student  Association,  four  formal  musicals  and  socials 
have  been  held  in  this  hall.  The  weekly  devotional  meet- 
ing of  the  Student  Association  is  also  conducted  in  this 
room. 

Dining    Hall 

A  commodious  and  handsomely  equipped  Dining 
Hall  was  included  in  the  new  Memorial  Hall.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  top  story  of  the  left  wing  with  the  kitchen 
adjoining  in  the  rear  wing.  Architecturally  this  room 
may  be  described  as  Gothic,  and  when  the  artistic  scheme 
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of  decoration  is  completed  will  be  a  replica  of  the  Din- 
ing Hall  of  an  Oxford  college.  The  actual  operation  of 
the  commons  began  Deo.  1,  1913;  the  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  student  manager  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Association.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary  to  furnish  good  wholesome 
food  at  cost;  but  incidentally  the  assembling  of  the  stu- 
dent body  three  times  a  day  has  strengthened,  to  a 
marked  degree,  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Admission 

The  Seminary,  while  under  Presbyterian  control,  is 
open  to  students  of  all  denominations.  As  its  special 
aim  is  the  training  of  men  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to  present  satis- 
factory testimonials  that  they  possess  good  natural  tal- 
ents, that  they  are  prudent  and  discreet  in  their  deport- 
ment, and  that  they  are  in  full  communion  with  some 
evangelical  church;  also  that  they  have  the  requisite 
literary  preparation  for  the  studies  of  the  theological 
course. 

College  students  intending  to  enter  the  Seminary  are 
strongly  recommended  to  select  such  courses  as  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  studies  of  a  theological  curriculum, 
They  should  pay  special  attention  to  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, English  Literature  and  Ehetoric,  Logic,  Ethics, 
Psychology,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  General 
History.  If  possible,  students  are  advised  to  take  ele- 
mentary courses  in  Hebrew  and  make  some  study  of 
New  Testament  Greek.  In  the  latter  subject  a  mastery 
of  the  New  Testament  vocabulary  and  a  study  of  Bur- 
ton's " Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  New  Testament  Greek" 
and  Moulton's  "Prolegomena"  will  be  found  especially 
helpful. 

An  examination  in  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar 
and  easy  Greek  prose  is  held  at  the  opening  of  each 
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Seminary  year  for  all  first  year  students.  Those  who 
pass  this  examination  with  Grade  A  are  exempt  from  the 
linguistic  courses  in  Greek  (i.  e.  Courses  13  and  14). 
Those  making  Grade  B  or  C  are  required  to  pursue 
Course  14,  while  a  propaedeutic  course  (No.  13)  is  pro- 
vided for  students  who  do  not  take  this  preliminary  ex- 
amination or  who  fail  to  pass  it.     (See  page  50.) 

College  graduates  with  degrees  other  than  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required  to  take  an  extra  elective 
study  in  their  senior  year.  If  an  applicant  for  admis- 
sion is  not  a  college  graduate,  he  is  required  either  to 
pass  examination  in  each  of  the  following  subjects,  or 
to  furnish  a  certificate  covering  a  similar  amount  of 
work  which  he  has  actually  done : 

(1)  Latin  —  Grammar;  Translation  of  passages 
taken  from  Livy,  Bk.  I.;  Horace,  Odes,  Bk.  I;  Tacitus, 
Annals,  I- VI. 

(2)  Greek — Grammar;  Translation  of  passages 
taken  from:  Xenophon's  Memorabilia;  Plato's  Apology; 
Lysias,  Selected  Orations ;  Thucydides,  Bk.  I. 

(3)  English — Rhetoric,  Genung  or  A.  S.  Hill;  Pan- 
coast,  History  of  English  Literature ;  two  of  the  dramas 
of  Shakespeare;  Browning's  "A  Death  in  the  Desert" 
and  "Saul;"  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam;"  Essays  of 
Emerson  and  Carlyle ;  Burke  and  Webster,  two  orations 
of  each. 

(4)  General  History — A  standard  text-book,  such 
as  Fisher,  Meyer,  or  Swinton;  some  work  on  religious 
history,  such  as  Breed's  "The  Preparation  of  the  World 
for  Christ". 

(5)  Philosophy — Logic,  Jevon's  or  Baker's  Argu- 
mentation; Psychology,  James'  Briefer  Course;  History 
of  Philosophy,  Weber's,  Falkenberg's  or  Cushman's 
standard  works. 
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(6)  Natural  Science — Biology,  Geology,  Physics  or 
Chemistry. 

(7)  Social  Science  —  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  these  examinations  must 
make  special  arrangements  with  the  President. 

Students   from   Other   Theological   Seminaries 

Students  coming  from  other  theological  seminaries 
are  required  to  present  certificates  of  good  standing  and 
regular  dismission  before  they  can  be  received. 

Graduate   Students 

Those  who  desire  to  be  enrolled  for  post-graduate 
study  will  be  admitted  to  matriculation  on  presenting 
their  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  from  other 
theological  seminaries. 

Eesident  licentiates  and  ministers  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  lectures  in  all  departments. 

Seminary    Year 

The  Seminary  year,  consisting  of  one  term,  is  di- 
vided into  two  semesters.  The  first  semester  closes  with 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  the  second  commences  imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  the  New  Year.  The  Semi- 
nary Year  begins  with  the  third  Tuesday  of  September 
and  closes  the  Thursday  before  the  second  Tuesday  in 
May.  It  is  expected  that  every  student  will  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  when  the  rooms  will  be  al- 
lotted. The  more  important  days  are  indicated  in  the 
calendar  (p.  3). 

Examinations 

Examinations,  written  or  oral,  are  required  in  every 
department,  and  are  held  twice  a  year  or  at  the  end  of 
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each  semester.  The  oral  examinations,  which  occupy 
the  first  three  days  of  the  last  week  of  the  session,  are 
open  to  the  public.  Students  who  do  not  pass  satisfac- 
tory examinations  may  be  re-examined  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  term,  but,  failing  then  to  give  satisfaction, 
will  be  regarded  as  partial  or  will  be  required  to  enter 
the  class  corresponding  to  the  one  to  which  they  belonged 
the  previous  year. 

Diplomas 

In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  this  institution,  a 
student  must  be  a  graduate  of  some  college  or  else  sus- 
tain a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subjects  mentioned 
on  page  26,  and  he  must  have  completed  a  course  of 
three  years'  study,  either  in  this  institution,  or  partly  in 
this  and  partly  in  some  other  regular  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

The  Seminary  diploma  will  be  granted  only  to  those 
students  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
departments  of  the  Seminary  curriculum  and  have  sat- 
isfied all  requirements  as  to  attendance. 

Men  who  have  taken  the  full  course  at  another  Semi- 
nary, including  the  departments  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Exegesis,  Dogmatic  Theology,  Church  History,  and  Pas- 
toral Theology,  and  have  received  a  diploma,  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  diploma  from  this  Seminary  on  condition:  (1) 
that  they  take  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year's  work  in  a 
single  year  or  two  years;  (2)  that  they  be  subject  to  the 
usual  rules  governing  our  classroom  work,  such  as  regu- 
lar attendance  and  recitations;  (3)  that  they  pass  the  ex- 
aminations with  the  classes  which  they  attend;  (4)  it 
is  a  further  condition  that  such  students  attend  exercises 
in  at  least  three  departments,  one  of  which  shall  be  either 
Greek  or  Hebrew  Exegesis. 

Religious    Exercises 

As  the  Seminary  does  not  maintain  public  services 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  each  student  is  expected  to  connect 
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himself  with  one  of  the  congregations  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
thus  to  be  under  pastoral  care  and  to  perform  his  duties 
as  a  church  member. 

Abundant  opportunities  for  Christian  work  are  af- 
forded by  the  various  churches,  missions,  and  benevo- 
lent societies  of  this  large  community.  This  kind  of 
labor  has  been  found  no  less  useful  for  practical  training 
than  the  work  of  supplying  the  pulpits.  Daily  prayers  at 
11 :20  A.  M.,  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend, 
are  conducted  by  the  Faculty.  A  meeting  for  prayer 
and  conference,  conducted  by  the  professors,  is  held 
every  Wednesday  morning,  at  which  addresses  are  made 
by  the  professors  and  invited  speakers. 


Senior   Preaching  Service 

{See  Study  Courses  47,  48,  56.) 

Public  worship  is  observed  every  Monday  evening 
in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  from  October  to  April,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  of  homiletics.  This  ser- 
vice is  intended  to  be  in  all  respects  what  a  regular 
church  service  should  be.  It  is  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  entire  student  body,  and  friends 
of  the  Seminary  generally.  It  is  conducted  by  members 
of  the  senior  class  in  rotation.  The  preacher  is  prepared 
for  his  duties  by  preliminary  criticism  of  his  sermon  and 
by  pulpit  drill  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and  no  com- 
ment whatever  is  offered  at  the  service  itself.  The  Ce- 
cilia Choir  is  in  attendance  to  lead  the  singing  and  fur- 
nish a  suitable  anthem.  The  service  is  designed  to  min- 
ister to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Seminary  and  also  to  fur- 
nish a  model  of  Presbyterian  form  and  order.  The  ex- 
ercises are  all  reviewed  by  the  professor  in  charge  at  his 
next  subsequent  meeting  with  the  senior  class.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are  also  expected  to  offer  to  the 
officiating  student  any  suggestions  they  may  deem  de- 
sirable. 
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Students'  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

This  society  has  been  recently  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty,  which  is  represented  on  each 
one  of  the  committees.  Students  are  ipso  facto  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  ex  officio  members  of  the  Seminary 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  the  exercises  be- 
ing alternately  missionary  and  devotional.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Students'  Missionary  Society  and  its  special 
object  is  to  stimulate  the  missionary  zeal  of  its  members ; 
but  the  name  and  form  of  the  organization  have  been 
changed  for  the  purpose  of  a  larger  and  more  helpful 
co-operation  with  similar  societies. 


Christian   Work 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  affords  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  an  adequate  study  of  the  manifold  forms  of  mod- 
ern Christian  activity.  Students  are  encouraged  to  en- 
gage in  some  form  of  Christian  work  other  than  preach- 
ing, as  it  is  both  a  stimulus  to  devotional  life  and  forms 
an  important  element  in  a  training  for  the  pastorate. 
Regular  work  in  several  different  lines  has  been  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  committees  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
including  services  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  at  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home  and  the  Old  Couples'  Home,  Wilkins- 
burg,  and  at  two  Missions  in  the  downtown  district  of 
Pittsburgh.  Several  students  have  had  charge  of  mis- 
sion churches  in  various  parts  of  the  city  while  others 
have  been  assistants  in  Sunday  School  work  or  have  con- 
ducted Teacher  Training  Classes.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  settlement  work  have  unusual  opportunities  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  this  form  of  social  ac- 
tivity at  the  Wood's  Run  Industrial  Home,  the  Kingsley 
House,  and  the  Heinz  Settlement. 
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Bureau   of    Preaching   Supply 

A  bureau  of  preaching  supply  has  been  organized  by 
the  Faculty  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  supply  work, 
as  request  comes  in  from  the  vacant  churches.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  secure  places  for  students  either  by  ad- 
vertising or  by  application  to  Presbyterial  Committees. 
The  allotment  of  places  is  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
members  of  the  senior  class  and  regularly  enrolled 
graduate  students  have  the  preference  over  the  middle 
class,  and  the  middle  class  in  turn  over  the  junior. 

Rules   Governing   the  Distribution   of   Calls    for 
Preaching 

1.  All    allotment    of    preaching    will    be    made    directly    from    the 

President's  Office  by  the  President  of  the  Seminary  or  a 
member  of  the  Faculty. 

2.  Calls  for  preaching  will  be  assigned  in  alphabetical  order,  tne 

members  of  the  senior  class  having  the  preference,  followed 
in  turn  by  the  middle  and  junior  classes. 

3.  In  case  a  church  names  a  student  in  its  request,  the  call  will 

be  offered  to  the  preson  mentioned;  if  he  decline,  it  will  be 
assigned  according  to  Rule  2,  and  the  church  will  be  notified. 

4.  If  a  student  who  has  accepted  an  assignment  finds  it  impossible 

to  fill  the  engagement,  he  is  to  notify  the  office,  when  a  new 
arrangement  will  be  made  and  the  student  thus  giving  up 
an  appointment  will  lose  his  turn  as  provided  for  under  Rule 
2;  but  two  students  who  have  received  appointments  from 
the  office  may  exchange  with  each  other. 

5.  All   students   supplying  churches  regularly  are   expected  to  re- 

port this  fact  and  their  names  will  not  be  included  in  the  al- 
phabetic roll  according  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  2. 

6.  When  a  church  asks  the  Faculty  to  name  a  candidate  from  the 

senior  or  post-graduate  classes,  Rule  2  in  regard  to  alphabetic 
order  will  not  apply,  but  the  person  sent  will  lose  his  turn. 
In  other  words,  a  student  will  not  be  treated  both  as  a  candi- 
date and  as  an  occasional  supply. 

7.  Graduate   students,   complying  with  Rule   4   governing  scholar- 

ship aid,  will  be  put  in  the  roll  of  the  senior  class. 

8.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  calls  for  all  the  senior  class  any  week, 

the  assignments  the  following  week  will  commence  at  the 
point  in  the  roll  where  they  left  off  the  previous  week,  but 
no  middler  will  be  sent  any  given  week  until  all  the  seniors 
are  assigned.  The  middle  class  will  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  seniors,  i.  e.,  every  member  of  the  class  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  go,  before  the  head  of  the  roll  is  as- 
signed a  second  time.  No  junior  will  be  sent  out  until  all 
the  members  of  the  two  upper  classes  are  assigned,  but,  like 
the  members  of  the  senior  and  middle  classes,  each  member 
will  have  an  equal  chance. 
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9.  These  rules  in  regard  to  preaching  are  regulations  of  the  Fac- 

ulty and  as  such  are  binding  on  all  matriculants  of  the  Sem- 
inary. A  student  who  disregards  them  or  interferes  with 
their  enforcement  will  make  himself  liable  to  discipline,  and 
forfeit  his  right  to  receive  scholarship  aid. 

10.  A  student  receiving  an  invitation  directly  is  at  liberty  to  fill 

the  engagement,  but  must  notify  the  office,  and  will  lose 
his  turn  according  to  Rule  2. 


Library 

The  Library  of  the  Seminary  is  now  housed  in  its 
new  home  in  Swift  Hall,  the  south  wing  of  the  group  of 
new  buildings  dedicated  at  the  Commencement  season, 
1916.  This  steel  frame  and  fire-proof  structure  is  English 
Collegiate  Gothic  in  architectural  design  and  provides 
the  Library  with  an  external  equipment  which,  for  beauty 
and  completeness,  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  theolog- 
ical institution  on  this  continent.  The  handsome  beam- 
ceilinged  reading  room  is  furnished  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture.  It  is  equipped  with  individual  reading 
lamps  and  accommodates  many  hundred  circulating 
volumes,  besides  reference  books  and  current  periodicals. 
Adjoining  this  are  rooms  for  library  administration. 
There  is  also  a  large,  quiet  seminar  room  for  all  those 
who  wish  to  conduct  researches,  where  the  volumes  that 
the  Library  contains  treating  particular  subjects  may  be 
assembled  and  used  at  convenience.  A  stack  room  with 
a  capacity  for  150  to  160  thousand  volumes  has  been  pro- 
vided and  now  has  a  steel  stack  equipment  with  space 
for  about  50,000  volumes. 

The  Library  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  a 
unique  hymnological  collection  of  great  value.  It  con- 
sists of  9  to  10  thousand  volumes  assembled  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Warrington,  of  Philadelphia.  During  his 
lifetime  Mr.  Warrington  made  the  study  of  Church  Music 
his  chief  pastime  and  had  gathered  together  all  the  ma- 
terial of  any  value  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica dealing  with  his  favorite  theme.  The  Library  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  this  note- 
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worthy  collection,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  enhance 
the  work  of  the  music  department  of  the  Seminary  but 
offers  to  scholars  and  investigators,  interested  in  the  field 
of  British  and  American  Church  Music,  facilities  un- 
equaled  by  any  theological  collection  in  the  country.  The 
collection,  together  with  Mr.  Warrington's  orginal  cata- 
logue and  bibliographical  material,  occupies  a  separate 
room  in  the  new  building.  The  latter  has  been  arranged 
and  placed  in  new  filing  cabinets,  thus  rendering  it  con- 
venient and  accessible.  Already  in  recent  years,  before 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Warrington's  collection  had  been 
thought  of  for  the  Library,  the  department  of  hymnology 
had  been  enlarged,  and  embraced  much  that  relates  to  the 
history  and  study  of  Church  Music. 

Other  departments  of  the  library  also  have  been 
built  up  and  are  now  much  more  complete.  The  mediae- 
val writers  of  Europe  are  well  represented  in  excellent 
editions,  and  the  collection  of  authorities  on  the  Papacy 
is  quite  large.  These  collections,  both  for  secular  and 
church  history,  afford  great  assistance  in  research  and 
original  work.  The  department  of  sermons  is  supplied 
with  the  best  examples  of  preaching — ancient  and  mod- 
ern— while  every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  literature 
which  bears  upon  the  complete  furnishing  of  the  preacher 
and  evangelist.  To  this  end  the  missionary  literature 
is  rich  in  biography,  travel,  and  education.  Constant 
additions  of  the  best  writers  on  the  oriental  languages 
and  Old  Testament  history  are  being  made,  and  the  li- 
brary grows  richer  in  the  works  of  the  best  scholars  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  department  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  is  well  developed  and  being  increased,  not 
only  by  the  best  commentaries  and  exegetical  works,  but 
also  by  those  which  through  history,  essay,  and  sociolo- 
gical study  illuminate  and  portray  the  times,  people,  and 
customs  of  the  Gospel  Age.  The  library  possesses  a 
choice  selection  of  works  upon  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ethics,  and  additions  are  being  made  of  volumes  which 
discuss   the  fundamental   principles.    While   it   is   not 
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thought  desirable  to  include  every  author,  the  leading 
writers  are  given  a  place  without  regard  to  their  creed. 
Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  those  writers  who 
deal  with  the  great  social  problems  and  the  practical 
application  of  Christianity  to  the  questions  of  ethical  and 
social  life. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  at  present  is, 
approximately,  35,000.  This  reckoning  is  exclusive  of 
the  Warrington  collection  and  neither  does  it  include 
unbound  pamphlet  material.  Over  one  hundred  period- 
icals are  currently  received,  not  including  annual  reports, 
year  books,  government  documents,  and  irregular  con- 
tinuations. A  modern  card  catalogue,  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, covers,  at  the  present  time,  a  great  majority  of 
the  bound  volumes  in  the  library. 

The  library  is  open  on  week  days  to  all  ministers 
and  others,  without  restriction  of  creed,  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  apply  to  students.  Hours  are  from  9  to 
4  daily  except  Saturdays ;  Saturdays,  from  9  to  12. 

No  formal  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is 
given  at  present,  but  it  is  desired  that  individual  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  know  how  to  use  library  tools  intelli- 
gently shall  feel  free  to  ask  for  individual  instruction, 
and  the  librarians  are  glad  to  co-operate  with  any  depart- 
ment in  arranging  for  class  work. 

The  library  is  essentially  theological,  though  it  in- 
cludes much  not  to  be  strictly  defined  by  that  term;  for 
general  literature  the  students  have  access  to  the  Car- 
negie Library,  which  is  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  Seminary  buildings. 

The  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing  Memorial 
Fund,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  has  been  founded 
by  Mrs.  Eobert  A.  Watson  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  memory 
of  her  father,  the  late  James  L.  Shields  of  Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  library  is  receiving  the  following  periodicals: 


American  Catholic  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 

American  Journal  of  Archeology. 

American  Journal  of  Philology. 

American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literature. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

American  Journal  of  Theology. 

American  Lutheran  Survey. 

American  Messenger. 

Ancient  Egypt. 

Art  and  Archaeology. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Auburn  Seminary  Record. 

Biblical  Review. 

Biblical  World. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

British  Weekly. 

Catholic  Historical  Review. 

Chinese  Recorder. 

Christian  Educator. 

Christian  Endeavor  World. 

Christian  Education 

Christian  Statesman. 

Christian  Union  Quarterly. 

Christian  Work. 

Christian  Worker's  Magazine. 

Churchman. 

Congregationalist  and  Advance. 

Constructive  Quarterly. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Continent. 

Cumulative  Book  Index. 

East  and  West. 

Educational  Review. 

Expositor. 

Expository  Times. 

Glory  of  Israel. 

Harvard  Theological  Review. 

Herald  and  Presbyter. 

Hibbert  Journal. 

Homiletic  Review. 

Independent. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

International  Review  of  Missions. 

Interpreter. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

Journal  of  American  Oriental 
Society. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 


Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaeology. 

Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

Journal  of  Presbyterian  Histor- 
ical Society. 

Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 

Korea  Mission  Field. 

Krest'anske  Listy. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

Lutheran  Quarterly. 

International  Review  of 
Missions. 

Interpreter. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

Moslem  World. 

Nation,  The 

National  Geographic  Magazine. 

Neighborhood  Class  News. 

New  Commonwealth. 

New  Era  Magazine. 

New  Republic. 

American  Messenger. 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

North  American  Review. 

Outlook. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Pittsburgh  Christian  Outlook. 

Prayer  and  Work  for  Israel. 

Presbyterian. 

Presbyterian  Banner. 

Princeton  Theological  Review. 

Quarterly  Register  of  Reformed 
Churches. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Reader's  Guide. 

Reader's  Guide  Supplement. 

Reformed  Church  Review. 

Religious  Education. 

Revue  Biblique. 

Sailors'  Magazine. 

Social  Service  Review. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

Survey,  The 

United  Presbyterian. 

Wisconsin  Presbyterian. 

World  Outlook. 

World  Tomorrow. 

Yale  Review. 
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Physical   Training 

In  1912  the  Seminary  opened  its  own  gymnasium 
in  the  new  dormitory.  This  gymnasium  is  thoroughly- 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus.  Its  floor  and 
walls  are  properly  spaced  and  marked  for  basket  ball 
and  handball  courts.  It  is  open  to  students  five  hours 
daily.  The  students  also  have  access  to  the  public  ten- 
nis courts  in  West  Park. 

Expenses 

A  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  year  is  required  to  be  paid  to 
the  contingent  fund  for  the  heating  and  care  of  the  li- 
brary and  lecture  rooms.  Students  residing  in  the  dor- 
mitory and  in  rented  rooms  pay  an  additional  twenty 
dollars  for  natural  gas  and  service. 

All  students  who  reside  in  the  dormitory  are  re- 
quired to  take  their  meals  in  the  Seminary  dining  hall. 
The  price  for  boarding  is  four  dollars  per  week.* 

Prospective  students  may  gain  a  reasonable  idea  of 
their  necessary  expenses  from  the  following  table : 

Contingent  Fee $   30 

Boarding  for  32  weeks K 128 

Books 25 

Gymnasium  Fee    2 

Sundries 15 

Total $200 

Students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  should  ap- 
ply for  aid,  through  their  Presbyteries,  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  sums  thus  acquired  may  be  supple- 
mented from  the  scholarship  funds  of  the  Seminary. 

Scholarship  Aid 

1.  All  students  needing  financial  assistance  may  re- 
ceive a  maximum  of  $100  per  annum  from  the  scholar- 
ship fund  of  the  Seminary. 

*During  the  current  term,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  food,  the 
price  of  boarding  was  raised  to  $6.00  per  week. 
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2.  The  distribution  is  made  in  four  installments: 
on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  October,  December,  February, 
and  April. 

3.  A  student  whose  grade  falls  below  "C,"  or  75 
per  cent.,  or  who  has  five  absences  from  class  exercises 
without  satisfactory  excuse,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  aid 
from  this  source.  The  following  are  not  considered  valid 
grounds  for  excuse  from  recitations:  (1)  work  on  Pres- 
bytery parts;  (2)  preaching  or  evangelistic  engagements, 
unless  special  permission  has  been  received  from  the 
Faculty  (Application  must  be  made  in  writing  for  such 
permission.) ;  (3)  private  business,  unless  imperative. 

4.  A  student  who  so  desires,  may  borrow  his  schol- 
arship aid,  with  the  privilege  of  repayment  after  gradua- 
tion ;  this  loan  to  be  without  interest. 

5.  A  student  must  take,  as  the  minimum,  twelve 
(12)  hours  of  recitation  work  per  week  in  order  to  obtain 
scholarship  aid  and  have  the  privilege  of  a  room  in  the 
Seminary  dormitory.  Work  in  Elocution  and  Music  is 
regarded  as  supplementary  to  these  twelve  hours. 

6.  Post-graduate  students  are  not  eligible  to  schol- 
arship aid,  and,  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  occupy- 
ing a  room  in  the  dormitory,  must  take  twelve  hours  of 
recitation  and  lecture  work  per  week. 

7.  Students  marrying  during  their  course  of  study 
at  the  Seminary  will  not  be  eligible  to  scholarship  aid. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  those  who  enter  the  Seminary 
married. 

Loan   Funds 

The  Kev.  James  H.  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1864,  has  founded  a  loan  fund  by  gift  of  $200.  Needy 
students  can  borrow  small  sums  from  this  fund  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

During  the  past  year  a  friend  of  the  Seminary,  by  a 
gift  of  $2500,  has  established  a  Students'  Loan  and  Self- 
help  Fund.  The  principal  is  to  be  kept  intact  and  the  in- 
come is  available  for  loans  to  students  which  may  be  re- 
paid after  graduation. 
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Donations    and    Bequests 

All  donations  or  bequests  to  the  Seminary  should  be 
made  to  the  "Trustees  of  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  located  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania." 
The  proper  legal  form  for  making  a  bequest  is  as  follows : 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  incorporated 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following: — 

Note : — If  the  person  desires  the  Seminary  to  get  the 
full  amount  designated,  free  of  tax,  the  following  state- 
ment should  be  added : — The  collateral  inheritance  tax  to 
be  paid  out  of  my  estate. 

In  this  connection  the  present  financial  needs  of  the 
Seminary  may  be  arranged  in  tabular  form : 

Chair  of  Apologetics $100,000 

Apartment  for   Professors    100,000 

Chair  of  Missions    100,000 

Museum  of  Missions  and  Biblical  Antiquities 25,000 

Library  Fund 30,000 

Two  Fellowships,  $10,000  each 20,000 

The  Memorial  idea  may  be  carried  out  either  in  the 
erection  of  one  of  these  buildings  or  in  the  endowment  of 
any  of  the  funds.    During  the  past  nine  years  the  Sem- 
inary has  made  considerable  progress  in  securing  new 
equipment  and  additions  to  the  endowment  funds.     One 
t^f  the  recent  gifts  was  that  of  $100,000  to  endow  the 
President's  Chair.     This  donation  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  W.  Conkling,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1861.     In  May,  1912,  the  new  dormitory  building,  costing 
$146,097,  was  dedicated,  and  four  years  later,  May  4, 
1916,  Herron  Hall  and  Swift  Hall,  the  north  and  south 
wings  of  tfhe  new  quadrangle,  were  dedicated.     During 
this  period'  the  Seminary  has  also  received  the  endow- 
ment of  a  missionary  lectureship  from  the  late  Mr.  L.  H. 
Severance,  of  Cleveland ;  and,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Breed,  an  endowment  of  $15,000  for  the  instructorship 
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in  music;  as  well  as  eight  scholarships  amounting  to 
$22,331.10 

In  the  year  1918,  a  lectureship  was  established 
by  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Janet  I.  Watson,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  memory  of  her  husband  Kev.  Kobert  A. 
Watson,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1874.  Mrs.  Watson  has 
also  founded  the  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing 
Memorial  Fund,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,  in  memory 
of  her  father  the  late  James  L.  Shields  of  Blairsville 
Pennsylvania. 

During  the  year  1919  Mrs.  Watson  established  two 
prizes,  each  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000:  (1)  The  John 
Watson  Prize  in  New  Testament  Greek,  in  memory  of  her 
husband's  father,  Bev.  John  Watson;  (2)  The  Bev. 
William  B.  Watson  Hebrew  Prize,  in  memory  of  Bev. 
William  B.  Watson,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1868  and  a 
brother  of  Bev.  Bobert  A.  Watson. 

Also  during  this  year  the  Michael  Wilson  Keith 
Memorial  Homiletical  Prize  of  $100  was  founded  by  the 
Keith  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  by  an  endowment  of  two  thousand 
dollars  in  memory  of  the  Bev.  Michael  Wilson  Keith, 
D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  class  and  pastor  of  the  church 
from  1911-1917.  This  foundation  was  established  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  Dr.  Keith's  service  to  his  coun- 
try as  Chaplain  of  the  111th.  Infantry  Begiment.  He  fell 
while  performing  his  duty  at  the  front  in  France. 

In  December,  1919,  a  friend  of  the  Seminary,  by  a 
contribution  of  $2,500  established  a  Students'  Loan  and 
Self-help  Fund.  The  principal  is  to  be  kept  intact  and 
the  income  is  available  for  loans  to  students  which  may 
be  repaid  after  graduation. 

The  whirlwind  campaign  of  October  24 — November 
3,  1913,  resulted  in  subscriptions  amounting  to  $135,000. 
This  money  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration Building,  to  take  the  place  of  Seminary  Hall. 
A  friend  of  the  Seminary  has  subscribed  $50,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel;  as  soon  as  conditions  in  the  busi- 
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ness  world  become  more  normal,  the  chapel  will  be 
erected  according  to  plans  already  adopted.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  debt  of  $88,000,  incurred  in  the  erec- 
tion of  Memorial  Hall  and  Herron  and  Swift  Halls,  has 
been  reduced  to  $64,500.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  Seminary — the  endowment  of  ad- 
ditional professorships  and  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing program. 

Reports  to   Presbyteries 

Presbyteries  having  students  under  their  care  re- 
ceive annual  reports  from  the  Faculty  concerning  the 
attainments  of  the  students  in  scholarship,  and  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  exercises  of  the  Seminary. 

List   of   Scholarships 

1.  The    Thomas    Patterson    Scholarship,    founded    in     1829,    by 

Thomas  Patterson,  of  Upper  St.  Clair,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

2.  The  McNeely  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Nancy  McNeely,  of 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

3.  The  Dornan  Scholarship,  founded  by  James  Dornan,  of  Wash- 

ington County,  Pa. 

4.  The  O'Hara  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Harmar  Denny,  of 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5.  The  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robin  Smith,  of  Allegheny 

County,  Pa. 

6.  The  Ohio  Smith  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robert  W.  Smith,  of 

Fairfield  County,  O. 

7.  The  Dickinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Richard  W.  Dick- 

inson, D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

8.  The   Jane   McCrea   Patterson   Scholarship,   founded   by   Joseph 

Patterson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9.  The  Hamilton  Scott  Easter  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hamilton 

Easter,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

10.  The  Corning  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hanson  K.   Corning,  of 

New  York  City. 

11.  The  Emma  B.  Corning  Scholarship,  founded  by  her  husband, 

Hanson  K.  Corning,  of  New  York  City. 

12.  The  Susan  C.  Williams  Scholarship,  founded  by  her  husband, 

Jesse  L.  Williams,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

13.  The  Mary  P.  Keys  Scholarship,  No.  1,  founded  by  herself. 

14.  The  Mary  P.  Keys  Scholarship,  No.  2,  founded  by  herself. 

15.  The   James   L.   Carnaghan   Scholarship,   founded   by   James  L. 

Carnaghan,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

16.  The  A.  M.  Wallingford  Scholarship,  founded  by  A.  M.  Walling- 

ford,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

17.  The   Alexander    Cameron   Scholarship,    founded   by   Alexander 

Cameron,  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 

18.  The  "First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kittanning,  Pa."  Scholar- 

ship. 
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19.  The  Rachel  Dickson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rachel  Dickson, 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

20.  The  Isaac  Cahill  Scholarship,  founded  by  Isaac  Cahill,  of  Bu- 

cyrus,  O. 

21.  The  Margaret  Cahill  Scholarship,  founded  by  Isaac  Cahill,  of 

Bucyrus,  O. 

22.  The  "H.  B.  B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

23.  The  "C.  C  B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

24.  The  Koonce  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  Koonce,  of 

Clark,  Mercer  County,  Pa. 

25.  The  Fairchild  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Elias  R.  Fairchild, 

D.D.,  of  Mendham,  N.  J. 

26.  The  Allen  Scholarship,  founded  by  Dr.  Richard  Steele,  Exec- 

tor,  from  the  estate  of  Electa  Steele  Allen,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

27.  The  "L.  M.  R.   B."  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Charles  C. 

Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

28.  The   "M.  A.   C.   B."   Scholarship,   founded  by  Rev.   Charles  C. 

Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

29.  The  Sophia  Houston  Carothers  Scholarship,  founded  by  herself. 

30.  The  Margaret  Donahey  Scholarship,  founded  by  Margaret  Dona- 

hey,  of  Washington  County,  Pa. 

31.  The  Melancthon  W.   Jacobus  Scholarship,  founded  by  will  of 

his  deceased  wife. 

32.  The    Charles   Burleigh   Conkling   Scholarship,   founded   by   his 

father,  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Conkling,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

33.  The  Redstone  Memorial  Scholarship,  founded  in  honor  of  Red- 

stone Presbytery. 

34.  The  John  Lee  Scholarship,  founded  by  himself. 

35.  The  James  McCord  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  D.  McCord,  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

36.  The  Elisha  P.  Swift  Scholarship. 

37.  The  Gibson  Scholarship,  founded  by  Charles  Gibson,  of  Law- 

rence County,  Pa. 

38.  The  New  York  Scholarship. 

39.  The    Mary    Foster    Scholarship,    founded   by    Mary   Foster,    of 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

40.  The  Lea  Scholarship,  founded  in  part  by  Rev.  Richard  Lea  and 

by  the  Seminary. 

41.  The  Kean  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  William  F.  Kean,  of 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

42.  The  Murry  Scholarship,  founded  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murry,  D.D., 

of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

43.  The  Moorehead  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Moore- 

head,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

44.  The   Craighead   Scholarship,   founded   by  Rev.   Richard   Craig- 

head, of  Meadville,  Pa. 

45.  The  George  H.   Starr  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mr.  George  H. 

Starr,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 

46.  The  William  R.   Murphy  Scholarship,  founded  by  William  R. 

Murphy,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

47.  The  Mary  A.  McClurg  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Mary  A. 

McClurg. 

48.  The  Catherine  R.  Negley  Scholarship,  founded  by  Catherine  R. 

Negley. 
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49.  The  Jane  C.  Dinsmore  Scholarship,  founded  by  Jane  C.  Dins- 

more. 

50.  The  Samuel  Collins  Scholarship,  founded  by  Samuel  Collins. 

51.  The  A.  G.  McCandless  Scholarship,  founded  by  A.  G.  McCand- 

less,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
52-53.   The  W.  G.  and  Charlotte  T.  Taylor  Scholarships,  founded  by 
Rev.  W.  G.  Taylor,  D.D. 

54.  The  William  A.  Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F.  Rob- 

inson in  memory  of  his  father. 

55.  The  Alexander  C.  Robinson   Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F. 

Robinson  in  memory  of  his  brother. 

56.  The  David  Robinson  Scholarship,  founded  by  John  F.  Robinson 

in  memory  of  his  brother. 
57-58.  The   Robert  and   Charles   Gardner  Scholarships,   founded  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Hogg  Gardner  in  memory  of  her  sons. 

59.  The    Joseph    Patterson,    Jane    Patterson,    and    Rebecca    Leech 

Patterson    Scholarship,    founded    by    Mrs.    Joseph    Patterson, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

60.  The   Jane  and   Mary   Patterson   Scholarship,   founded   by   Mrs. 

Joseph  Patterson. 

61.  The   Joseph    Patterson    Scholarship,    founded    by    Mrs.    Joseph 

Patterson. 

62.  The    William    Woodward    Eells    Scholarship,    founded    by    his 

daughter,  Anna  Sophia  Bells. 
*63.  The  Andrew  Reed  Scholarship,  founded  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
M.  Reed. 

64.  The  Bradford  Scholarship,  founded  by  Benjamin  Rush  Brad- 

ford. 

65.  The   William   Irwin  Nevin  Scholarship,   founded  by  Theodore 

Hugh  Nevin  and  Hannah  Irwin  Nevin. 

Special  Funds 

The  James  L.  Shields  Book  Purchasing  Memorial  Fund. 
The  James  H.  Lyon  Loan  Fund. 
Students'  Loan  and  Self-help  Fund. 


♦Special  Prize  Scholarship    (vide  p.   65.). 
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Courses    of   Study 

A  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  curriculum  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1910-11,  and 
additional  modifications  have  been  introduced  in  subse- 
quent years.  The  growth  of  the  elective  system  in  col- 
leges has  resulted  in  a  wide  variation  in  the  equipment 
of  the  students  entering  the  Seminary,  and  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  scope  of  practical  Christian  activity  has  neces- 
sitated a  specialized  training  for  ministerial  candidates. 
In  recognition  of  these  conditions,  the  curriculum  has 
been  modified  in  the  following  particulars : 

The  elective  system  has  been  introduced  with  such 
restrictions  as  seemed  necessary  in  view  of  the  general 
aim  of  the  Seminary. 

The  elective  courses  are  confined  largely  to  the 
senior  year,  except  that  students  who  have  already  com- 
pleted certain  courses  of  the  Seminary  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  them  again,  but  may  select  from  the  list 
of  electives  such  courses  as  will  fill  in  the  entire  quota 
of  hours. 

Students  who  come  to  the  Seminary  with  inadequate 
preparation  will  be  required  to  take  certain  elementary 
courses,  e.  g.,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Philosophy.  In  some 
cases  this  may  entail  a  four  years'  course  in  the  Semi- 
nary, but  students  are  urged  to  do  all  preliminary  work 
in  colleges. 

Sixteen  hours  of  recitation  and  lecture  work  are  re- 
quired of  Juniors  and  Middlers,  fifteen  hours  of  Seniors, 
and  twelve  hours  of  Graduate  Students.  Elocution  and 
music,  although  required,  are  not  counted  in  the  number 
of  hours  stated  above.  Students  desiring  to  take  more 
than  the  required  number  of  hours  must  make  special 
application  to  the  Faculty,  and  no  student  who  falls 
below  the  grade  "A"  in  his  regular  work  will  be  allowed 
to  take  additional  courses. 
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In  the  senior  year  the  only  required  courses  are 
those  in  Practical  Theology,  N.  T.  Theology,  0.  T. 
Prophecy,  and  Introduction  to  the  Epistles.  The  election 
of  the  studies  must  be  on  the  group  system,  one  subject 
being  regarded  as  major  and  another  as  minor,  for  ex- 
ample, a  student  electing  N.  T.  as  a  major  must  take  four 
hours  in  this  department  and  in  addition  must  take  one 
course  in  a  closely  related  subject,  such  as  0.  T.  Theol- 
ogy or  Exegesis.  He  must  also  write  a  thesis  of  not  less 
than  4,000  words  on  some  topic  in  the  department  from 
which  he  has  selected  his  major. 


Hebrew  Language  and  Old  Testament  Literature 

Dr.  Kelso,  Dr.  Culley 

I.     Linguistic  Courses 

The  Hebrew  language  is  studied  from  the  philological  stand- 
point in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the 
Old  Testament.  With  this  end  in  view,  courses  are  offered  which 
will  make  the  student  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  chief  exegetical 
and  critical  problems  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

1.  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  and 
writing  Hebrew  and  the  acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary.  Gen. 
1-20.  Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Juniors.  Re- 
quired.    Asst.  Prof.  Culley. 

2a.  First  Samuel  I-XX  or  Judges.  Rapid  sight  reading  and 
exegesis.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  All  classes. 
Elective.     Asst.  Prof.  Culley. 

2b.  The  Minor  Prophets  or  the  Psalter.  Rapid  sight  reading 
and  exegesis.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and 
Graduates.     Elective.     Asst.  Prof.  Culley. 

3.  Deuteronomy  I-XX.  Hebrew  Syntax.  Davidson's  Hebrew 
Syntax  or  Driver's  Hebrew  Tenses.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year.      Middlers.     Required.     Asst.  Prof.  Culley. 

7a.  Biblical  Aramaic.  Grammar  and  study  of  Daniel  2:4b — 
7:28;  Ezra  4:8 — 6:18;  7:12-26;  Jeremiah  10:11.  Reading  of 
selected  Aramaic  Papyri  from  Elephantine.  One  hour  weekly 
throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective.  Asst. 
Prof.  Culley. 
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7b.  Elementary  Arabic.  A  beginner's  course  in  Arabic  gram- 
mar is  offered  to  students  interested  in  advanced  Semitic  studies 
or  those  looking  towards  mission  work  in  lands  where  a  knowledge 
of  Arabic  is  essential.  One  or  two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the  student.  Asst.  Prof. 
Culley. 

II.     Critical  and  Exegetical  Courses 

A.  Hebrew 

4.  The  Psalter.  An  exegetical  course  on  the  Psalms,  with 
special  reference  to  their  critical  and  theological  problems.  One 
hour  weekly,  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  (1918-19).  Elective. 
Prof.  Kelso. 

5.  Isaiah  I-XII,  and  selections  from  XL-LXVI.  An  exegetical 
course  paying  special  attention  to  the  nature  of  prophecy  and  critical 
questions.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  (1919- 
20).     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

6.  Proverbs  and  Job.  The  interpretation  of  selected  passages 
from  Proverbs  and  Job  which  bear  on  the  nature  of  Hebrew  Wisdom 
and  Wisdom  Literature.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Seniors  and  Graduates  (1918-19).     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

Biblia  Hebraica,  ed.  Kittel,  and  the  Oxford  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  the  text-books. 

In  order  to  elect  these  courses,  the  student  must  have  attained 
at  least  Grade  B  in  courses  1  and  3. 

B.  English 

8b.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews.  An  outline  course  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Assyrian  Period  in  which  the  Biblical  material 
is  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  syllabus  and  reference  books.  Two 
hours  weekly,  first  semester.  Juniors  and  Middlers.  (1919-20). 
Required.     Prof.  Kelso. 

8b.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews.  A  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding course.  The  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  Periods.  Two 
hours  weekly,  first  semester.  Juniors  and  Middlers  (1918-19). 
Required.     Prof.  Kelso. 

9.  Hexateuchal  Criticism.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the 
modern  view  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Hexateuch.  One 
hour  weekly,  second  semester.  Seniors,  Graduates.  Elective.  Prof. 
Kelso. 

10.  The  Psalter,  Hebrew  Wisdom  and  Wisdom  Literature.  In 
this  course  a  critical  study  is  made  of  the  books  of  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  One  hour  weekly, 
second  semester.  Seniors  and  Graduates  (1920-21).  Elective. 
Prof.  Kelso. 

11.  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  Prophets.  In  this  course  the 
general  principles  of  prophecy  are  treated  and  a  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  chief  prophetic  books.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
theological  and  social  teachings  of  each  prophet.  The  problems  of 
literary  criticism  are  also  discussed.  Syllabus  and  reference  works. 
Required  of  Seniors,  open  to  Graduates.  Two  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year.     Prof.  Kelso. 
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12.  The  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  subject 
is  presented  in  lectures,  with  collateral  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester.  Middlers.  Re- 
quired.    Asst.  Prof.  Culley. 

67.  Biblical  Apocalyptic.  A  careful  study  of  the  Apocalyptic 
element  in  the  Old  Testament  with  special  reference  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  After  a  brief  investigation  of  the  main  features  of  the 
extra-canonical  apocalypses,  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  examined 
in  detail.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and 
Graduates  (1919-20).     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

69.  The  Book  of  Genesis.  A  critical  exegetical  study  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  in  English  based  upon  the  text  of  the  American 
Revised  Version.  Two  hours  weekly,  one  semester.  Middlers, 
Seniors,  Graduates  (1919-20).     Elective.     Prof.  Kelso. 

All  these  courses  are  based  on  the  English  Version  as  revised 
by  modern  criticism  and  interpreted  by  scientific  exegesis. 


New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis 
Dk.  Farmer,  Mr.  Eakhst 

A.      Linguistic. 

13.  Elementary  Course  in  New  Testament  Greek.  The  essen- 
tials of  Greek  Grammar  are  taught.  The  First  Epistle  of  John  and 
part  of  John's  Gospel  are  read.  Attention  is  also  devoted  to  the 
committing  of  vocabulary.  The  text-book  used  is  Huddilston's 
"Essentials  of  New  Testament  Greek".  Required  of  all  Juniors 
not  exempted  by  examination  (see  page  27).  Four  hours  weekly 
first  semester,  three  hours  second  semester.     Mr.  Eakin. 

14.  New  Testament  Greek.  This  course  includes:  —  (1)  Read- 
ing from  the  Greek  N.  T.;  (2)  A  Study  of  N.  T.  Grammar  and  Syn- 
tax; (3)  Committing  to  memory  of  N.  T.  vocabulary.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Juniors.  Required.  (See  page  27). 
Mr.  Eakin. 

14a.  Sight  Reading  in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  In  this 
course  the  aim  is  to  give  the  student  facility  in  reading  the  New 
Testament  in  its  original  language.  Attention  is  also  devoted  to 
critical  and  exegetical  problems  as  they  are  met  with.  Middlers  and 
Seniors.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Elective.  Mr. 
Eakin. 

B.     Historical   (English) 

16.  The  Life  of  Christ.  In  this  course  a  thorough  study  is 
made  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  using  as  a  text  book  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, as  arranged  in  the  Harmony  of  Stevens  and  Burton.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Juniors.  Required.  Prof. 
Farmer. 
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17.  The  Apostolic  Age.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  prepare 
the  students  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  by 
giving  them  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tion  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Apostles,  as  it  is  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Acts.  The  genesis  of  the  Pauline  and  other  Epistles  is 
here  considered  with  the  history  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Two 
hours  weekly,  first  semester.     Middlers.     Required.     Prof.  Farmer. 

C.     Exegetical 

18.  Hermeneutics.  This  subject  is  presented  in  a  brief  course 
of  lectures  in  the  first  semester  of  the  middle  year,  and  is  designed 
as  a  preparation  for  course  20.  The  various  types  of  exegesis  which 
have  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  Church  are  discussed,  and  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  sound  exegesis  are  pre- 
sented.    Required.      Prof.  Farmer. 

20.  Greek  Exegesis.  In  this  course  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  studied  in  alternate  years 
with  this  twofold  aim:  first,  of  training  the  student  in  correct 
methods  of  exegesis;  and  second,  of  giving  him  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
theological  content  of  the  epistle  under  consideration.  One  hour 
weekly,  first  semester,  three  hours,  second  semester.  Required. 
Prof.  Farmer.     The  epistle  for  1920-21  is  Romans. 

D.     Critical   (Greek) 

19a.  The  Synoptic  Problem.  A  first-hand  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  a  view  to  forming 
an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  relations  between  them.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Elective. 
Prof.  Farmer. 

19b.  The  Fourth  Gospel.  A  critical  and  exegetical  study  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  question  of  its  authorship  and  its  value  as  history,  and,  second, 
of  enabling  a  student  to  apprehend  in  some  measure  its  doctrinal 
content.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and 
Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Farmer. 

These  two  courses  are  offered  in  alternate  years,  the  course 
given  in  1920-21  being  19b. 

21.  Introduction  to  the  Epistles.  A  critical  study  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  with  special  reference  to  questions  of  Introduc- 
tion. One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Required  of  Seniors 
and  open  to  Graduates.     Prof.  Farmer. 

22.  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  canon,  text,  etc.,  and  of  critical  problems 
connected  with  individual  N.  T.  books  and  groups  of  books.  Lec- 
tures. Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester.  Juniors.  Required. 
Mr.  Eakin. 

23.  Introduction  to  the  Gospels.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  semester  in  the  junior  year  this  subject  is  presented  in  lectures. 
Required.     Prof.  Farmer. 
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25.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  comprehen- 
sive historical  study  of  the  religious  institutions,  rites,  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Biblical  material  is  studied  with 
the  aid  of  a  syllabus  and  reference  books.  Two  hours  weekly. 
Offered  in  alternate  years  (1920-21).  Elective.  Open  to  Middlers, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.     Prof.  Kelso. 

26.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  A  careful  study 
is  made  of  the  N.  T.  literature  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  its  theological  teaching.  While  the  work  con- 
sists primarily  of  original  research  in  the  sources,  sufficient  collat- 
eral reading  is  required  to  insure  an  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors,  and  open  to  Graduates.     Prof.  Farmer. 


English   Bible 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  English  Bible 
through  the  entire  Seminary  course.  In  fact,  more  time  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  English  than  to  any  other  single  subject. 
For  graduation,  47  term-hours  of  classroom  work  are  required  of 
each  student.  Of  this  total,  8  term-hours  are  taken  up  with  the 
exact  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  version,  or  in  other 
words,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  student's  time  is  concentrated  on  the 
Bible  in  English.  In  addition  to  this  minimum  requirement,  elec- 
tive courses  occupying  4  term-hours,  are  offered  to  students.  For 
details  in  regard  to  courses  in  the  English  Bible,  see  under  Old 
Testament  Literature,  p.  48f.  and  New  Testament  Literature,  p.  50. 

29.  Homiletics.  The  English  Bible  is  carefully  and  compre- 
hensively studied  for  several  weeks  in  the  department  of  Homiletics 
for  homiletical  purposes,  the  object  being  to  determine  the  dis- 
tinctive contents  of  its  separate  parts  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  thus  securing  their  proper  and  consistent  construction  in 
preaching.      (See  course  45). 


Church    History 

Dr.  S  chaff 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  text-book  in  the 
period  of  ancient  Christianity,  and  by  lectures  in  the  medieval  and 
modern  periods,  from  600  to  190  0.  In  all  courses,  readings  in  the 
original  and  secondary  authorities  are  required  and  maps  are  used. 

30.     The  Ante-Nicene  and  Nicene  Periods,   100  to  600  A.  D. 

This  course  includes  the  constitution,  worship,  moral  code,  and  liter- 
ature of  the  Church,  and  its  gradual  extension  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  Judaism  and  Paganism  from  without,  and  heresy  from 
within;  union  of  Church  and  State;   Monasticism;  the  controversies 
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over  the  deity  and  person  of  Christ;  (Ecumenical  Councils,  the 
Pelagian  Controversy.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Juniors.     Required.     Prof.  Schaff. 

31.  Medieval  Church  History,  600  to  1517  A.  D. 

(i)  Conversion  of  the  Barbarians;  Mohammedanism;  the 
Papacy  and  Empire;  the  Great  Schism;  social  and  clerical  manners; 
Church  Government  and  Doctrine. 

(ii)  Hildebrand  and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Papacy;  the  Cru- 
sades; Monasticism;  the  Inquisition;  Scholasticism;  the  Sacramen- 
tal system;  the  Universities;  the  Cathedrals. 

(iii)  Boniface  VIII  and  the  Decline  of  the  Papacy;  the  Re- 
formatory Councils;  German  Mysticism;  the  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation;  Renaissance;  Degeneracy  of  the  Papacy. 

(iv)  Symbolics:  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism.  Fif- 
teen lectures.  Three  hours  weekly  (i  &  ii,  first  semester,  iii  &  iv, 
second  semester).     Middlers.     Required.     Prof.  Schaff. 

32.  The  Reformation,  1517  to  1648.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  this  important  movement  from  its  inception  to  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. Two  hours  weekly,  first  semester.  Seniors.  Elective. 
Prof.  Schaff. 

33.  Modern  Church  History,  1648  to  1900.  The  Counter- 
Reformation;  the  development  of  modern  rationalism  and  infidelity, 
and  progress  of  such  movements  as  Wesleyanism  and  beginnings 
of  the  social  application  of  Christianity;  Modern  Missions;  Trac- 
tarian  Movement;  the  Modern  Popes;  the  Vatican  Council;  Tenden- 
cies to  Church  Union.  Two  hours  weekly,  second  semester,  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Schaff. 

34.  American  Church  History.  The  religious  motives  active 
in  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  the  New  World:  Roman  Catho- 
lic Missions  in  Canada  and  the  South;  the  Puritans, — Roger  Wil- 
liams; Plantations;  the  planting  of  religion  in  Virginia,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania;  the  Great  Awakening;  Francis  Makemie 
and  Early  Presbyterianism;  Organized  Presbyterianism,  the  New 
England  Divinity;  the  German  Churches;  Religion  during  the  Revo- 
lution; Methodism;  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists;  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  and  Christianity;  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
19th  century;  Cooperative  and  Unionistic  movements;  Christian 
literature  and  theological  thought.  One  hour  weekly  throughout 
the  year.     Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Schaff. 

36.  History  of  Presbyterianism.  Its  rise  in  Geneva;  its  de- 
velopment in  France,  Holland,  and  Scotland;  its  planting  and  pro- 
gress in  the  United  States. 


Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics 

Dr.  Snowden,  Dr.  Christdjj 

37.  Theology  Proper.  Sources  of  Theology;  the  Rule  of 
Faith;  God  knowable;  the  method  applied  to  the  study  of  System- 
atic Theology;  nature  and  attributes  of  God;  the  Trinity;  the  deity 
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of  Christ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  His  person  and  relation  to  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  the  decrees  of  God.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year.     Juniors.     Required.     Prof.  Snowden. 

38.  Apologetics.  A  study  of  the  historic  roots  and  develop- 
ment of  Christianity;  tracing  it  in  the  Old  Testament  from  Mosaism 
to  Prophetism  and  Judaism;  through  the  New  Testament,  studying 
Christ  in  his  life  and  teaching  and  resurrection;  Paul  in  his  con- 
version and  theology;  Primitive  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Church;  the  trustworthiness  of  the  gospels;  concluding  with  a  study 
of  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  world.  One  hour  weekly  throughout 
the  year.     Juniors.     Required.     Prof.  Snowden. 

39.  Anthropology,    Christology,    and   the   Doctrines   of   Grace. 

Theories  of  the  origin  of  man;  the  primitive  state  of  man;  the  fall; 
the  covenant  of  grace;  the  person  of  Christ;  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ;  theories  of  the  atonement;  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
atonement;  intercession  of  Christ;  kingly  office;  the  humiliation 
and  exaltation  of  Christ;  effectual  calling,  regeneration,  faith,  justi- 
fication, repentance,  adoption,  and  sanctification;  the  law;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  last  things;  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death;  the  resur- 
rection; the  second  advent  and  its  concomitants.  Three  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year.     Middlers.    Required.    Prof.  Snowden. 

41a.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  theism  and  antitheistic  theories;  and  a  study  of  the 
theology  of  Ritschl.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Sen- 
iors and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Snowden. 

41b.  The  Psychology  of  Religion.  A  study  of  the  religious 
nature  and  activities  of  the  soul  in  the  light  of  recent  psychology; 
and  a  course  in  modern  theories  of  the  ultimate  basis  and  nature 
of  religion.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and 
Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Snowden. 


Practical  Theology 
Dr.  Breed,  Prof.  Sleeth,  Mr.  Boyd 

Including  Homiletics,  Pastoral  Theology,  Elocution,   Church  Music, 
The  Sacraments,  and  Church  Government. 

A.     Homiletics. 

The  course  in  Homiletics  is  designed  to  be  strictly  progressive, 
keeping  step  with  the  work  in  other  departments.  Students  are  ad- 
vanced from  the  simpler  exercises  to  the  more  abstruse  as  they 
are  prepared  for  this  by  their  advance  in  exegesis  and  theology. 

Certain  books  of  special  reference  are  used  in  the  department 
of  Practical  Theology,  to  which  students  are  referred.  Valuable  new 
books  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  library,  and  special  addi- 
tions, in  large  numbers,  have  been  made  on  subjects  related  to  this 
department,  particularly  Pedagogics,  Bible-class  Work,  Sociology, 
and  Personal  Evangelism. 
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42.  Hymnology.  The  place  of  Sacred  Poetry  in  history.  An- 
cient Hymns.  Greek  and  Latin  Hymns.  German  Hymns.  Psalmody. 
English  Hymnology  in  its  three  periods.  Proper  use  of  Hymns 
and  Psalms  in  Public  Worship.  Text-book:  Breed's  "History  and 
Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn-Tunes".  One  hour  weekly,  first  semester. 
Juniors.     Required.     Prof.  Breed.      (See  "Church  Music".) 

43.  Public  Prayer.  The  Nature  of  Prayer — Private  and  Pub- 
lic. Elements.  Subjects.  Materials.  Prayer-books.  Errors  in 
Public  Prayer.  Prayers  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 
Lectures.  Two  hours  per  week  for  five  weeks,  second  semester. 
Juniors.     Required.     Prof.  Breed. 

44.  Public  Reading  of  Scripture.  Place  of  Scripture  Read- 
ing in  Public  Worship.  Scriptural  illustrations.  Rules  for  selec- 
tion and  arrangement.  Four  comprehensive  rules  of  Elocution. 
Lectures.  Six  exercises,  second  semester.  Juniors.  Required. 
Prof.  Breed.      (See  also  "Elocution".) 

45.  Preparatory  Homiletics.  General  survey  of  the  Scriptures 
for  homiletical  purposes.  The  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  Relation  of 
the  different  parts  to  each  other.  Nature  of  the  various  Covenants. 
The  Law.  The  Mission  of  Christ.  The  extension  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles.  Definition  of  Scripture  terms  commonly  used  in 
preaching.  Textual  Analysis  for  homiletical  purposes.  Lectures. 
Thirteen  exercises,  second  semester.  Juniors.  Required.  Prof. 
Breed.     (See  course  29). 

46.  Homiletics  Proper.  Sermon  construction,  Argument, 
Illustration,  etc.  Lectures  on  the  Narrative  Sermon,  the  Expository 
Sermon,  Sermons  to  Children,  and  Sermons  in  Courses.  Text-book: 
Breed's  "Preparing  to  Preach".  Lectures.  Weekly  exercises  in 
sermonizing,  with  criticism.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Middlers.     Required.     Prof.  Breed. 

47.  Sacred  Rhetoric.  The  Art  of  Securing  Attention.  The 
Art  of  Extemporaneous  Discourse.  The  prayer-meeting  and  prayer- 
meeting  talks.  Pulpit  Manners.  Style.  The  Philosophy  of  Preach- 
ing. Special  Lectures  on  the  Evangelistic  Sermon,  Special  Sermon, 
Illustrated  Sermon,  and  Doctrinal  Sermon.  Weekly  preaching  in 
the  Chapel  before  the  faculty,  students,  and  others.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.     Seniors.     Required.     Prof.  Breed. 

48.  Pulpit  Delivery  and  Drill.  Members  of  the  class  meet  the 
professor  in  groups  and  are  drilled  individually.  One  hour  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Elective.     Prof.  Breed. 

49.  Evangelism.  The  pastor's  personal  and  private  work. 
Individual  work  for  individuals.  Methods.  Five  exercises,  second 
semester.     Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Breed. 

B.     Elocution 

50.  Vocal  Technique.  Training  of  the  voice.  Practice  of  the 
Art  of  Breathing.  Mechanism  of  Speech.  One  hour  weekly  through- 
out the  year.     Juniors.     Required.     Prof.  Sleeth. 

51.  Oral  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Reading  from  the 
platform.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Middlers.  Elec- 
tive.    Prof.  Sleeth. 
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52.  Speaking,  with  special  reference  to  enunciation,  phrasing, 
and  modulation.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors. 
Elective.     Prof.  Sleeth. 

C.     Church  Music 

The  object  of  the  course  is  primarily  to  instruct  the  student  in 
the  practical  use  of  desirable  Church  Music;  after  that,  to  acquaint 
him,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  a  limited  time,  with  good  music  in 
general. 

53.  Hymn  Tunes.  History,  Use,  Practice.  Text-book:  Breed's 
"History  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn-Tunes".  One  hour  weekly, 
first  semester.     Juniors.     Required.     Mr.  Boyd. 

54.  Practical  Church  Music.  Choirs,  Organs,  Sunday-School 
Music,  Special  Musical  Services,  Congregational  Music.  Thorough 
examination  of  tunes  in  the  "Hymnal".  One  hour  weekly.  Juniors, 
second  semester;  Middlers,  entire  year.     Required.      Mr.  Boyd. 

55.  Musical  Appreciation.  Illustrations  and  Lectures.  One 
hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Seniors.     Elective.     Mr.  Boyd. 

56.  In  alternate  years,  classes  in  vocal  sight  reading  and  choir 
drill.  Students  who  have  sufficient  musical  experience  are  given 
opportunity  for  practice  in  choir  direction  or  organ  playing.  Anthem 
selection  and  study.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Open 
to  students  of  all  classes.     Elective.     Mr.  Boyd. 

D.     The  Cecilia  Choir. 

The  Cecilia  Choir  is  a  mixed  chorus  of  sixteen  voices,  with  a 
number  of  substitute  singers.  It  was  organized  by  Mr.  Boyd  to 
illustrate  the  work  of  the  Musical  Department  of  the  Seminary.  It 
is  in  attendance  every  Monday  evening  at  the  Senior  Preaching 
Service  to  lead  in  the  singing  and  furnish  model  exercises  in  the  use 
of  anthems  in  worship.  Several  concerts  are  given  each  year  to 
illustrate  certain  important  principles;  and  an  annual  concert  dur- 
ing commencement  week.  Concerts  are  also  given  from  time  to 
time  in  various  churches. 

E.     Poimenics. 

57.  Pastoral  Theology.  Scriptural  Warrant.  Nature  of  the 
Office.  Functions  and  Duties.  Revivals.  Professional  evangelism. 
The  Sunday-School.  Benevolences.  Reforms,  etc.  One  hour  week- 
ly throughout  the  year.     Seniors.     Required.     Prof.  Breed. 

58.  Pedagogics.  History,  Nature,  and  Methods.  Catechetics, 
Normal  class  work,  and  teacher  training.  Fifteen  exercises,  first 
and  second  semesters.  Lectures  and  books  of  reference.  Seniors 
and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Breed. 

58a.  Religious  Education.  This  course  covers  the  progress  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  as  outlined  by  the  General  Assembly.  It 
includes  instruction  in  methods  of  Christian  culture,  religion  in  the 
home,  the  organization  and  curriculum  of  the  modern  Sunday  School, 
Boys'  and  Girl's  and  Young  People's  Work,  Child  Psychology, 
Teacher  Training,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  religious 
psychology  and  pedagogy  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  One  hour  weekly. 
Elective.     Dr.  Kerr. 
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F.     The  Sacraments 

59.  Relation  of  the  Sacramental  System  to  Doctrine  and 
Polity.  Various  Forms.  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament.  Sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Testament.  Method  of  Administration.  Sacra- 
mental Services  and  Addresses.  One  hour  weekly,  first  semester. 
Middlers.     Required.     Prof.  Breed. 

G.     Church  Government. 

60.  Relation  of  Government  to  Doctrine.  Various  Forms. 
Presbyterian  Law.  Presbyterian  Discipline.  Text-book:  Moore's 
Digest.  Lectures.  One  hour  weekly,  second  semester.  Middlers. 
Required.     Prof.  Breed. 


Christian  Ethics  and  Sociology 
Dk.  Snowden,  Dr.  Farmer 

61a.  Christian  Ethics.  The  Theory  of  Ethics  considered  con- 
structively from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  Faith.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Seniors  and  graduates.  Elective. 
Dr.  Snowden. 

61b.  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  This  course 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament, 
rightly  interpreted  and  applied,  afford  ample  guidance  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  her  efforts  to  meet  the  conditions  and  problems 
which  modern  society  presents.  After  an  introductory  discussion 
of  the  social  teaching  of  the  Prophets  and  the  condition  and  struc- 
ture of  society  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  course  takes  up  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  as  it  bears  upon  the  conditions  and  problems  which 
must  be  met  in  the  task  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon 
the  earth,  and  concludes  with  a  study  of  the  application  of  Christ's 
teaching  to  the  social  order  of  the  Grae co-Roman  world  as  set  forth 
in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the 
year.     Seniors  and  Graduates.     Elective.     Prof.  Farmer. 


Missions    and    Comparative    Religion 

Dr.  Kelso,  Dr.  Culley 

The  Edinburgh  Missionary  Council  suggested  certain  special 
studies  for  missionary  candidates  in  addition  to  the  regular  Semi- 
nary curriculum.  These  additional  studies  were  Comparative 
Religion,  Phonetics,  and  the  History  and  Methods  of  Missionary 
Enterprise.  Thorough  courses  in  Comparative  Religion  and  Phonet- 
ics have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  while  a  brief  lecture 
course  on  the  third  subject  is  given  by  various  members  of  the 
faculty.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  institution  to  develop  this  depart- 
ment more  fully. 
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63.  Modern  Missions.  A  study  of  fields  and  modern  methods; 
each  student  is  required  to  either  read  a  missionary  biography  or 
investigate  a  missionary  problem.  One  hour  weekly,  first  semester. 
Elective.     Seniors  and  Graduates. 

64.  Lectures  on  Missions.  In  addition  to  the  instruction 
regularly  given  in  the  department  of  Church  History,  lectures  on 
Missions  are  delivered  from  time  to  time  by  able  men  who  are 
practically  familiar  with  the  work.  The  students  have  been  ad- 
dressed during  the  past  year  by  several  returned  missionaries. 

65.  Comparative  Religion.  A  Study  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  religion,  with  special  investigation  of  Primitive  Reli- 
gion, Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Islam,  with  regard  to 
their  bearing  on  Modern  Missions.  Two  hours  weekly.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  (1919-20).  Elective.  Open  to  Middlers,  Seniors, 
and  Graduates.     Prof.  Kelso. 

68.  Phonetics.  A  study  of  phonetics  and  the  principles  of 
language  with  special  reference  to  the  mission  field.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Elective.  Open  to  all  classes.  Asst. 
Prof.  Culley. 

7b.     Elementary  Arabic.      (See  page  49). 


First  Semester: 

Hebrew 4 

OT  History    2 

Life   of  Christ  and  His- 
tory of  NT  Times  ...  2 

NT   Greek    1 

*NT  Greek   (elementary 

course)  4 

Church  History 2 

Apologetics 1 

Theology 2 

*  Philosophy    and    Meta- 
physics    2 

Hymnology 1 

Elocution 1 

Hymn  Tunes 1 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Required  Studies 

Junior  Class 

Hours 
Per  Week     Second  Semester: 


Hours 
Per  Week 


Hebrew 4 

Life  of  Christ  and  His- 
tory of  NT  Times  ...  2 

NT  Introduction 2 

NT  Greek    1 

*NT  Greek   (elementary 

course)  3 

Church  History 2 

Apologetics 1 

Theology 2 

*  Philosophy    and    Meta- 
physics    2 

Preparatory  Homiletics.  2 

Elocution 1 

Church  Music   1 


*Courses  intended  for  students  who  are  inadequately  prepared. 
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Middle  Class 


OT  Exegesis    2 

OT  History    2 

NT  Exegesis  and  Intro- 
duction    1 

Apostolic  Age    2 

Church  History 3 

Theology 3 

Homiletics 2 

Sacraments 1 

Church  Music   1 


OT  Exegesis    2 

Canon  and  Text  OT  .  .  .  2 
NT  Exegesis  and  Intro- 
duction    3 

Church  History 3 

Theology 3 

Homiletics 2 

Church  Government  ...  1 

Church  Music 1 


Senior  Class 


Homiletics 1 

Pastoral  Theology    ....  1 

NT  Theology 2 

OT  Prophecy 2 

Introduction     to     the 

Epistles 1 


Homiletics 1 

Pastoral  Theology   ....  1 

NT  Theology 2 

OT  Prophecy 2 

Introduction     to     the 

Epistles 1 


Elective  Studies 
Middle  Class 

OT  Exegesis    1                   OT  Exegesis   1 

OT  Theology 1                   OT   Theology    2 

Comparative  Religion  .  .    2                   Comparative  Religion  .  .  2 

Phonetics 1                   Phonetics 1 

Elocution 1                    Elocution 1 

Music 1                   Music 1 

Senior  and  Graduate  Classes 


OT  Exegesis    3 

History  of  Doctrine   ...  1 
American   Church  His- 
tory    1 

Presbyterianism 1 

Study   of   Special   Doc- 
trines    1 

Psychology  of  Religion.  1 

Philosophy  of  Religion.  1 

Pulpit  Drill .  1 

Pedagogics 1 

Modern  Missions 1 

Christian  Ethics 1 

Sociology 1 

Social  Teaching  of  NT.  1 

Comparative  Religion  .  .  2 

Elocution 1 

Music 1 

Biblical  Aramaic    1 

Elementary  Arabic  ....  1 

Elementary  Syriac   ....  1 

Elementary  Assyrian   .  .  1 

Phonetics 1 

Sight  Reading  NT  Greek  1 

Septuagint  Greek 1 

OT  Theology 2 


OT  Exegesis    3 

Modern  Church  History  2 
American   Church  His- 
tory    1 

Presbyterianism 1 

Study   of   Special   Doc- 
trines    1 

Psychology  of  Religion.  1 

Philosophy  of  Religion.  1 

Pulpit  Drill 1 

Personal  Evangelism     (  j 

Pedagogics \ 

Christian  Ethics 1 

Sociology 1 

Social  Teaching  of  NT.  1 

Comparative    Religion.  .  2 

Elocution 1 

Music 1 

Biblical  Aramaic    1 

Elementary  Arabic  ....  1 

Elementary  Syriac    ....  1 

Elementary  Assyrian   .  .  1 

Phonetics 1 

Sight  Reading  NT  Greek  1 

Septuagint  Greek 1 

OT  Theology 2 
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Graduate  Studies 

The  Seminary  has  the  right  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  It  will  be  bestowed  on  those  stu- 
dents who  complete  a  fourth  year  of  study. 

This  degree  will  be  granted  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(1)  The  applicant  must  have  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree from  a  college  of  recognized  standing. 

(2)  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  this  or  some 
other  theological  seminary.  In  case  he  has  gradu- 
ated from  another  seminary,  which  does  not  require 
Greek  and  Hebrew  for  its  diploma,  the  candidate 
must  take  in  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the 
following  courses:  Hebrew,  1  and  3;  New  Testa- 
ment, 13  and  14. 

(3)  He  must  be  in  residence  at  this  Seminary 
at  least  one  academic  year  and  complete  courses 
equivalent  to  twelve  hours  per  week  of  regular  cur- 
riculum work. 

(4)  He  shall  be  required  to  devote  two-thirds 
of  said  time  to  one  subject,  which  will  be  called  a 
major,  and  the  remainder  to  another  subject  termed 
a  minor. 

In  the  department  of  the  major  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  write  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  4,000  words. 
The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the 
professor  at  the  head  of  this  department  for  ap- 
proval, not  later  than  November  15th.  of  the  aca- 
demic year  at  the  close  of  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
conferred.  By  April  1st.,  a  typewritten  copy  of  this 
thesis  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  professor  for  ex- 
amination. At  the  close  of  the  year  he  shall  pass  a 
rigid  examination  in  both  major  and  minor  subjects. 

(5)  Members  of  the  senior  class  may  receive 
this  degree,  provided  that  they  attain  rank  ''A"  in 
all  departments  and  complete  the  courses  equivalent 
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to  such  twelve  hours  of  curriculum  work,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  curriculum,  which  twelve  hours  of 
work  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  three  years 
course,  upon  consultation  with  the  professors.  All 
other  conditions  as  to  major  and  minor  subjects, 
theses,  etc.,  shall  be  the  same  as  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, except  that  in  this  case  students  must  elect 
their  major  and  minor  courses  at  the  opening  of  the 
middle  year,  and  give  notice  October  1st.  of  that  year 
that  they  expect  to  be  candidates  for  this  degree. 


Relations  with  University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  post-graduate  courses  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary.  The 
A.  M.  degree  will  be  conferred  on  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary who  complete  graduate  courses  of  the  University 
requiring  a  minimum  of  three  hours  of  work  for  two 
years,  and  who  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  the  University,  all  require- 
ments for  residence  may  be  satisfied  by  those  who  desire 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  following  formal  regulations  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
with  reference  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary  who  de- 
sire to  secure  credits  at  the  University. 

1.  That  non-technical  theological  courses  (i.  e., 
those  in  linguistics,  history,  Biblical  literature,  and 
philosophy)  be  accepted  for  credit  toward  advanced 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  under  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

2.  That  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  credits  required  for  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
or  M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.  be  of  the  character  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1.  In  the  case  of  the  Master's  degree, 
this  maximum  credit  can  be  given  only  to  students  in 
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the  Western  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary. 

3.  That  the  acceptability  of  any  course  offered 
for  such  credit  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  shall,  as  a  body  or  through 
a  committee,  pass  upon  (1)  the  general  merits  of 
the  courses  offered;  and  (2)  their  relevancy  to  the 
major  selected  by  the  candidate. 

4.  That  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
candidate's  courses  shall  be  vested  in  the  University 
departments  concerned. 

5.  That  in  every  case  in  which  the  question  of 
the  duplication  of  degree  is  raised,  by  reason  of  the 
candidate's  offering  courses  that  have  already  been 
credited  toward  the  B.  D.  or  other  professional  de- 
gree in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  the  matter  of  accepta- 
bility of  such  courses  shall  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  and  such  other  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  as  the  Dean  may  select. 

6.  That  the  full  requirements  as  regards  resi- 
dence, knowledge  of  modern  languages,  theses,  etc., 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  be  exacted  in  the 
case  of  candidates  who  may  take  advantage  of  these 
privileges.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  cancel 
paragraph  2,  that  a  maximum  of  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  credits  for  the  Master's  degree  may 
be  taken  in  the  theological  schools. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  Master's  degree 
is  the  equivalent  of  twelve  hours  throughout  three  terms, 
or  what  we  call  thirty-six  term  hours.  According  to  the 
above  resolutions  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  term  hours 
should  be  taken  at  the  University. 
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Fellowships    and    Prizes 

1.  Fellowships  paying  $500  each  are  assigned  upon 
graduation  to  the  two  members  of  the  senior  class  who 
have  the  best  standing  in  all  departments  of  the  Semin- 
ary curriculum,  but  to  no  one  falling  below  an  average  of 
8.5.  It  is  offered  to  those  who  take  the  entire  course  of 
three  years  in  this  institution.  The  recipient  must 
pledge  himself  to  a  year  of  post-graduate  study  at  some 
institution  approved  by  the  Faculty.  He  is  required  to 
furnish  quarterly  reports  of  his  progress.  The  money 
will  be  paid  in  three  equal  installments  on  the  first  day 
of  October,  January,  and  April.  Prolonged  absence 
from  the  class-room  in  the  discharge  of  e:rir&-seminary 
duties  makes  a  student  ineligible  for  the  fellowship.* 

2.  The  Michael  Wilson  Keith  Memorial  Homiletical 
Prize  of  $100.00.  This  prize  was  founded  in  1919  by  the 
Keith  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  by  an  endowment  of  two  thousand 
dollars  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Wilson  Keith, 
D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  class,  and  pastor  of  the  church 
from  1911  to  1917.  This  foundation  was  established  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  service  to  his  country  as 
Chaplain  of  the  111th.  Infantry  Regiment.  He  fell  while 
performing  his  duty  at  the  front  in  France.  It  is 
awarded  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  spent 
three  years  in  this  Seminary  and  has  taken  the  highest 
standing  in  the  department  of  homiletics.  The  winner 
of  the  prize  is  expected  to  preach  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Coraopolis  and  teach  the  Keith  Bible 
Class  one  Sunday  after  the  award  is  made. 

S.  A  prize  in  Hebrew  is  offered  to  that  member  of 
the  junior  class  who  maintains  the  highest  standing 
in  this  subject  throughout  the  junior  year.  The  prize 
consists  of  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  Hebrew-English  Lexi- 


*On    account    of   lack    of    funds    only    one    fellowship    will    be 
awarded  until  further  notice. 
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con,  a  copy  of  the  latest  English  translation  of  Gesenius- 
Kautzsch's  Hebrew  Grammar,  or  a  copy  of  Davidson's 
Hebrew  Syntax,  and  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  edited 
by  Kittel. 

4.  All  students  reaching  the  grade  "A"  in  all  de- 
partments during  the  junior  year  will  be  entitled  to  a 
prize  of  $50,  which  will  be  paid  in  four  installments  in 
the  middle  year,  provided  that  the  recipient  continues 
to  maintain  the  grade  "  A  "  in  all  departments  during  the 
middle  year.  Prizes  of  the  same  amount  and  under 
similar  conditions  will  be  available  for  seniors,  but  no 
student  whose  attendance  is  unsatisfactory  will  be  eli- 
gible to  these  prizes. 

5.  In  May,  1914,  Miss  Anna  M.  Reed,  of  Cross 
Creek,  Pa.,  established  a  scholarship  with  an  endowment 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  Andrew 
Reed  Scholarship,  with  the  following  conditions:  The 
income  of  this  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  the  student 
who  upon  entering  shall  pass  the  best  competitive  exam- 
ination in  the  English  Bible;  the  successful  competitor 
to  have  the  use  of  it  throughout  the  entire  course  of 
three  years  provided  that  his  attendance  and  class  stand- 
ing continue  to  be  satisfactory.* 

6.  In  February  1919  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  established  a  prize  with  an  endowment 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  John  Watson 
Prize  in  New  Testament  Greek.* 

7.  In  September  1919  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  established  a  prize  with  an  endowment 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  William  B. 
Watson  Hebrew  Prize.* 

8.  Two  entrance  prizes  of  $150  each  are  offered  by 
the  Seminary  to  college  graduates  presenting  themselves 
for  admission  to  the  junior  class.     The  scholarships  will 


'The  income  from  this  fund  is  not  available  at  present. 
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be  awarded  upon  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination 
subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

(I)  Candidates  must,  not  later  than  September 
first,  indicate  their  intention  to  compete,  and  such  state- 
ment of  their  purpose  must  be  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates of  college  standing  and  mention  of  subjects  elected 
for  examination. 

(II)  Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  classical  course  of  some  accepted  college  or 
university. 

(III)  The  examinations  will  be  conducted  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  the  opening  week  of 
the  first  semester. 

(IV)  The  election  of  subjects  for  examination  shall 
be  made  from  the  following  list:  (1)  Classical  Greek 
— Greek  Grammar,  translation  of  Greek  prose,  Greek 
composition;  (2)  Latin — Latin  Grammar,  translation  of 
Latin  prose,  Latin  composition;  (3)  Hebrew — thorough 
study  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  translation  of  Hebrew 
prose;  (4)  German — translation  of  German  into  English 
and  English  into  German;  (5)  French — translation  of 
French  into  English  and  English  into  French;  (6)  Philo- 
sophy— (a)  History  of  Philosophy,  (b)  Psychology, 
(c)  Ethics,  (d)  Metaphysics;  (7)  History —  (a)  Ancient 
Oriental  History,  (b)  Grseco-Roman  History  to  A.  D. 
476,  (c)  Medieval  History  to  the  Reformation,  (d) 
Modern  History. 

(V)  Each  competitor  shall  elect  from  the  above 
list  four  subjects  for  examination,  among  which  subjects 
Greek  shall  always  be  included.  Each  division  of  Phil- 
osophy and  History  shall  be  considered  one  subject.  No 
more  than  one  subject  in  Philosophy  and  no  more  than 
one  subject  in  History  may  be  chosen  by  any  one  candi- 
date. 

(VI)  The  awards  of  the  scholarships  will  be  made 
to  the  two  competitors  passing  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
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animations,  provided  their  average  does  not  fall  below 
ninety  per  cent.  The  payment  will  be  made  in  two  in- 
stallments, the  first  at  the  time  the  award  is  made,  and 
the  second  on  April  1st.  Failure  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  in  classroom  work  or  prolonged  absence  will 
debar  the  recipients  from  receiving  the  second  install- 
ment. 

The  intention  to  compete  for  the  prize  scholarships 
should  be  made  known,  in  writing,  to  the  President. 


Lectureships 

The  Elliott  Lectureship.  The  endowment  for  this 
lecturship  was  raised  by  Prof.  Robinson  among  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  Seminary  as  a  memorial  to 
Prof.  David  Elliott,  who  served  the  institution  from  1836 
to  1874.  Several  distinguished  scholars  have  delivered 
lectures  on  this  foundation:  Rev.  Professor  Alexander 
F.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  Principal  Fairbairn,  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis,  D.  D.,  Prof.  James  Orr,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Hugh  Black,  D.  D.,  Rev.  David  Smith,  D.  D.,  and 
President  A.  T.  Ormond. 

The  L.  H.  Severance  Missionary  Lecturership. 
This  lecturship  has  been  endowed  by  the  generous  gift 
of  the  late  Mr.  L.  H.  Severance,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  on  this  foundation  was  given  dur- 
ing the  term  of  1911-12,  by  Mr.  Edward  Warren  Capen, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Missions.  His  general 
theme  was  "Sociological  Progress  in  Mission  Lands." 
The  second  course  was  given  during  the  term  of  1914-15 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D.;  his  subject  was  "The 
Rising  Churches  in  the  Mission  Field."  The  third 
course  was  given  during  the  term  1915-16,  by  the  Rev. 
S.  G.  Wilson,  D.  D.;  his  subject  was  "Modern  Movements 
among  Moslems."  The  fourth  course  (postponed  from 
the  term  1916-17)  was  given  in  October,  1917,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  D.  D.;  his  subject  was  "The  Minis- 
try and  Missions. ' '     The  fifth  course  was  given  in  Janu- 
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ary,  1918,  by  the  Kev.  J.  C.  E.  Ewing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
C.  I.  E. ;  his  subject  was  "Some  Developments  of  Religi- 
ous Thought  in  India."  The  sixth  course  was  given  in 
September,  1919,  by  the  Eev.  Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.  D.; 
the  general  theme  of  his  lectures  was  "Aspects  of  Chris- 
tion  Missions  in  China." 

The  Robert  A.  Watson  Memorial  Lectureship. 
This  lectureship  was  endowed  in  May,  1918,  by  Mrs. 
Janet  I.  Watson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson,  D.  D.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Seminary  class  of  1874.* 


Seminary    Extension    Lectures 

In  recent  years  a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  the 
Seminary  has  been  the  organization  of  Seminary  Exten- 
sion courses.  Since  the  organization  of  this  work  the 
following  courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  in  various 
city  and  suburban  churches : 

(1)  "The  Sacraments,"  four  lectures,  by  Rev. 
David  R.  Breed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(2)  "Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament," 
six  lectures,  by  Rev.  William  R.  Farmer,  D.  D. 

(3)  "Theology  of  the  Psalter",  four  lectures,  by 
President  Kelso. 

(4)  "Prophecy  and  Prophets",  four  lectures  by 
President  Kelso. 

(5)  "The  Fundamentals  of  Christianity"  five 
lectures  by  Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(7)  "The  Personality  of  God",  five  lectures  by 
Rev.  James  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


*The  income  from  this  fund  is  not  available  at  present. 
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Elemental  Problems  in  Religion: — A  Study  in  Biblical 

History. 

Rev.  William  0.  Campbell,  D.D. 


The  problems  are  these :  (1)  The  knowledge  of  God ; 
(2)  The  knowledge  of  Man — self  knowledge;  (3)  The 
question — Who  is  my  neighbor — or,  to  use  an  expression 
become  quite  common,  Social  Service. 

My  aim  in  this  paper  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  development  of  these  great  interests  as 
it  can  be  made  out  in  the  light  of  Biblical  history. 

I  ask  your  attention  now  to  certain  preliminary  re- 
marks. 1:  Religion  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  communion  with  Him,  and  in  submission  and 
obedience  to  His  will.  2:  Religion  is  primarily  indi- 
vidual, the  individual  communion  of  the  soul  with  God, 
in  faith,  love,  and  obedience.  3:  Religion  is  social.  It 
enters  into  and  consecrates  all  the  complexity  of  our 
social  relations.  The  social  life  of  religion  admits  of  a 
twofold  classification.  (1)  the  fellowship  of  those  who 
are  in  the  faith — or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Creed,  the 
communion  of  saints.  (2)  The  fulfillment  of  social 
duties  in  relation  to  mankind — or  social  morality. 

These  two  elements,  the  individual  and  the  social, 
are  necessary  to  each  other.     They  act  and  re-act  upon 
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each  other  to  such  a  degree  that  one  might  almost  say, 
as  is  said  of  the  law  in  the  physical  world,  that  action  and 
re-action  are  eqnal. 

Among  the  great  things  that  Moses  did  for  spiritual 
religion,  these  deserve  special  mention. 

(1)  He  revealed  the  moral  character  of  God.  For 
the  first  time  God  was  to  be  known  by  a  large  mass  of 
people  as  a  God  who  had  a  character  and  could  be  trusted. 
That  was  an  immense  contribution  to  religion,  and  gave 
to  spiritual  religion  the  character  which  it  has  never  lost, 
that  of  a  life  of  faith  in  a  righteous  God. 

(2)  The  second  thing  that  Moses  did  for  spiritual 
religion  was  to  establish  its  claims  on  the  heart  of  man. 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy, heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  In  this 
way  he  reduced  the  life  of  religion  to  its  simplest  but 
richest  expression — love.  At  the  same  time  he  affirmed 
that  the  claim  of  God  for  supreme  love  could  be  justified 
at  the  court  of  the  human  reason. 

(3)  The  third  contribution  he  made  to  religion  was 
to  establish  the  moral  law  or  social  morality  on  the 
foundation  of  a  theological  tenet  on  belief  in  a  moral 
God.  In  joining  together  the  two  commands,  love  to  God 
and  love  to  one's  neighbor,  Moses  made  religion  moral, 
and  morality  religious.  This  union  and  this  character  of 
the  two  elements  has  ever  been  recognized  by  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  especially  by  Him  who  is  the  great  in- 
terpreter, and  the  great  fulfillment  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  effort  has  been  made  repeatedly  to  give  social 
morality  a  different  foundation.  Such  efforts  have  al- 
ways failed.  Foundations  devised  by  human  ingenuity 
have  proved  to  be  foundations  of  sand.  The  structures 
built  on  them  have  not  been  able  to  withstand  the  storms 
that  came  against  them.  The  path  of  history  is  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  godless  moralities.  The  morality  of 
Egypt,  the  morality  of  Assyria,  of  Babylon,  of  Persia, 
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of  Greece,  of  Rome — all  are  gone.     The  last  to  go  is  the 
Teutonic  morality. 

Now,  in  saying  that  Moses  made  these  great  contri- 
butions to  spiritual  religion,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  were  fully  developed,  or  that  they  were  fully  under- 
stood and  applied  by  the  people  of  that  age  or  that  they 
became  so  as  adequately  to  meet  the  demands  of  religious 
ruling  ideas  and  principles  of  that  age.  The  truth  is  that 
they  were  great  germs  of  truth,  and  that  ages  were  re- 
quired for  the  growth,  the  ripening  and  reaping  of  the 
golden  harvest.  It  is  ideas  that  rule  the  world,  but  they 
do  so  only  as  they  become  the  ideals,  the  soul  of  the  life 
of  great  masses  of  the  people.  History  tells  us  that  the 
process  of  moulding  the  conceptions  of  the  people  ac- 
cording to  great  ideas  is  a  slow  one.  The  conceptions 
which  the  people  of  Israel  had  of  God  needed  to  be 
moralized  according  to  the  Mosaic  teaching.  All  through 
the  age  of  the  Monarchy  the  temptation  of  the  people  of 
Israel  was  to  form  a  conception  of  God  like  that  of  the 
surrounding  tribes  and  nations,  and  to  symbolize  that 
conception  after  the  prevailing  fashion.  And  the  pre- 
vailing conception  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  not  that  of 
a  distinctively  moral  deity.  Grossly  immoral  rites  were 
consecrated  to  the  popular  worship.  Israel  fell  into  that 
snare  repeatedly.  In  another  direction  their  conception 
of  God  needed  expanding.  Jehovah  was  for  them 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  monarchical  age  simply 
a  National  God.  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  they  con- 
ceived him  to  be  the  only  God.  Their  monotheism  was 
practical,  not  theoretic.  For  them  He  was  the  only  God, 
to  be  alone  worshipped  and  served.  But  it  was  for  the 
reason  that  their  monontheism  had  not  reached  the 
theoretical  stage  that  they  often  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  worship  idols. 

Let  us  pass  on  now  to  consider  religion  in  its  indi- 
vidual aspect  in  the  age  of  which  I  am  speaking.  As  the 
popular  conception  of  God  of  that  age  needed  to  be 
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moralized  and  expanded,  so  did  their  conception  of  in- 
dividuality need  to  be  clarified.  Next  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  self  knowledge  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
spiritual  religion.  The  Greeks  were  not  mistaken  in  re- 
garding self-knowledge  as  a  heavenly  gift,  or  in  writing 
gnothi  seauton — know  thyself — over  the  portals  of  the 
temple  at  Delphos,  It  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  no 
complete  conception  of  individuality  through  the  patri- 
archal and  the  monarchical  ages.  No  individual  was  re- 
garded as  complete  in  himself.  Each  found  his  complete- 
ness in  some  other.  Each  was  an  appendage  to  some 
other,  the  servant  to  the  house  or  family,  the  children  to 
the  parents,  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  the  husband  to 
the  tribe.  The  conception  of  individual  responsibility, 
individual  rights,  individual  freedom  was  very  imperfect. 
This  affected  a  whole  group  of  questions  and  interests 
bearing  on  religion.  The  religious  unit  was  not  the  indi- 
vidual, but  the  nation.  It  was  the  nation  that  God  chose, 
and  the  individual  only  subordinately  to  the  nation.  The 
blessings  of  religion  were  not  bestowed  directly  on  the 
individual  but  were  mediated  through  the  nation.  To  be 
banished  from  the  land  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.  A  foreigner  could  get  the  blessings  of 
religion  by  coming  into  the  national  territory  and  becom- 
ing one  with  the  chosen  people.  The  message  of  the 
prophets  was  to  the  nation.  It  was  the  nation  they  called 
to  repent,  to  believe,  to  worship  God.  It  was  the  nation, 
not  the  individual,  that  had  God  for  its  Father.  The 
view  that  complete  justice  could  not  be  reached,  and 
justice  could  not  be  fully  satisfied  unless  a  man's  whole 
family  were  punished  for  his  sin,  was  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  prevailing  view  of  individuality.  The  ad- 
vance of  religion  awaited  the  clarifying  and  enlarging  of 
ihe  conception  of  individuality. 

Turning  now  to  the  social  side  of  life — one  can 
readily  see  that  this  very  imperfect  conception  of  indi- 
viduality, the  nationalizing  of  religion,  the  making  of  it 
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in  a  peculiar  sense  a  national  institution,  a  monopoly  of 
the  land  and  the  people,  must  have  a  striking  effect  on 
the  social  life,  and  on  the  sense  of  moral  obligation. 
Emphasizing  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  nation  and 
the  land  rather  than  its  relation  to  the  individual,  the 
communion  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  became  national- 
ized and  domesticated,  as  it  is  not  with  us.  Their  great 
religious  festivals  were  national  festivals.  "In  the  early 
days  [when  the  people  were  chiefly  agriculturalists]  wor- 
ship arose  out  of  the  midst  of  ordinary  life  and  was  in 
most  intimate  and  manifold  connection  with  it.  A  sacrifice 
was  a  meal,  a  fact  showing  how  remote  was  the  idea  of 
antithesis  between  spiritual  earnestness  and  secular 
joyousness.  A  meal  unites  a  definite  circle  of  guests, 
and  in  this  way  the  sacrifice  brought  into  connection  the 
members  of  the  family,  the  associates  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  soldiers  of  the  army — and  generally  speaking, 
the  constituents  of  any  permanent  or  temporary  society. 
It  is  earthly  relationships  that  receive  their  consecration 
thereby. . .  Year  after  year  the  return  of  vintage,  corn 
harvest,  and  sheep  shearing  brought  together  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  the  presence 
of  Jehovah. . .  There  was  no  warlike  expedition  which 
was  not  inaugurated  in  this  fashion,  no  agreement  that 
was  not  thus  ratified,  no  important  undertaking  of  any 
kind  was  gone  about  without  a  sacrifice.  When  an 
honored  guest  arrives,  there  is  slaughtered  for  him  a 
calf,  not  without  an  offering  of  the  blood  and  fat  to  the 
Deity."  And  prayer  must  not  be  wanting,  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacrifice  is  a  prayer.  What  hinders  us  from 
giving  more  of  a  religious  festival  character  to  the  or- 
dinary occasions  of  life,  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
business?  The  absolute  separation  we  have  made  be- 
tween things  sacred  and  things  secular.  ' '  Keligious  wor- 
ship was  a  natural  thing  in  Hebrew  antiquity;  it  was  the 
blossom  of  life,  the  heights  and  depths  of  which  it  was 
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its  business  to  transfigure  and  glorify."     (Wellhausen, 
Hist,  of  Is.  pp.  76,  77). 

In  this  free  commingling  of  the  secular  and  the  sa- 
cred, the  natural  and  the  religious  in  worship,  there  was 
a  danger,  a  danger  more  and  more  realized  as  the  Israel- 
ites ceased,  as  they  did,  to  be  a  purely  agricultural  people 
and  became  a  community  of  traders,  a  people  dwelling  in 
towns  and  cities,  and  were  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  Canaanites  and  with  the  Canaanitish  civiliza- 
tion. There  was  here  a  double  danger.  (1)  The  danger 
of  the  hardening  influence  of  trade.  Rural  life  educates, 
that  is,  it  cultivates  industry,  frugality,  and  encourages 
a  simple  mode  of  life — and  all  that  is  helpful  to  religion. 
Manufacturing  educates.  A  successful  manufacturer 
may  not  be  a  learned  man,  but  he  must  be  educated,  that 
is,  he  must  be  inventive,  skillful,  fertile  in  contrivance 
and  the  power  of  adaptation.  But  trade — mere  barter 
and  sale — does  not  educate,  at  least  its  educative  value  is 
at  a  minimum.  Many  tradesmen  are  educated,  refined, 
cultivated  men,  but  they  did  not  get  that  in  their  occupa- 
tion as  tradesmen.  They  got  it  elsewhere ;  they  brought 
it  into  their  business,  and  ennobled  their  business  by 
means  of  it.  They  were  saved  by  it  from  becoming  mere 
money-getters.  But  that  is  what  trade  is  apt  to  make  of 
men.  That  is  what  it  made  of  the  Jew.  The  word 
Canaanite  means  trader,  and  a  Canaanite-trader  is  what 
one  of  the  prophets  calls  the  Jew  of  his  day.  Then  came 
money  greed,  the  amassing  of  large  fortunes,  the  adding 
of  house  to  house,  of  field  to  field,  the  building  of  palatial 
residences,  material  luxury,  the  widening  of  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  speculating  on  the  wants  of 
the  poor.  All  this  went  on  while  the  tradesmen  frequen- 
ted the  altars  of  worship,  and  multiplied  their  sacrifices, 
seeking  in  this  way  to  atone  for  their  social  vices. 

All  this  strong  tide  of  evil,  flooding  society,  the  good 
King  Josiah  sought  to  stem  by  enforcing  the  Deutero- 
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nomic  law  of  one  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  at  which 
all  sacrifices  must  be  offered.  Worship  must  be  by 
statute.  It  must  be  under  the  direction  of  the  High 
Priest  at  the  sanctuary  in  the  capital  city.  Worship 
gains  something  in  outward  ritualistic  correctness;  it 
loses  in  spontaneity.  Eeligious  service  is  removed  far 
away  from  the  home.  "The  smaller  sacred  fellowships 
get  lost,  the  varied  groups  of  social  life  disappear  in  the 
neutral  shadow  of  the  universal  congregation."  The 
statute  did  not  remain  long  in  force. 

The  nationalization  of  religion  nationalized  morality. 
One's  neighbor  was  his  fellow  citizen.  Mankind — the 
touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin — did 
not  express  ruling  ideas  in  the  age  we  have  been  contem- 
plating. 

Pass  on  now  to  the  second  great  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  religion. 

The  greatest  historical  event  bearing  on  the  progress 
of  religion  between  the  redemption  of  Isreal  from  Egypt 
and  the  incarnation  was  the  Assyrian  conquest  and  the 
exile  of  the  Jewish  people.  What  I  now  propose  is  to 
consider  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  three  questions — The 
knowledge  of  God;  the  conception  of  individuality;  and 
the  social  life. 

Preliminary  to  that,  this  must  be  said.  These  events 
prepared  these  chosen  people  to  take  a  more  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  message  of  the  great  writing  prophets.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  was  the  choicest  of  the  people, 
that  is,  it  was  the  reading,  thinking,  serious  minded 
people  that  were  taken  captive.  It  is  natural  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  had  those  writings — I  mean  the  pro- 
phecies of  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Isaiah,  in  their 
hands.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  until  the  captivity  those 
writings  had  produced  but  little  impression.  No  one  can 
read  those  prophesies  without  being  convinced  that  idola- 
trous worship  and  the  greatest  of  social  vices  still  pre- 
vailed.    Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  these  prophesies 
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were  written  out.  Another  generation  or  that  generation 
in  different  circumstances  might  be  willing  to  receive 
them  .  The  Assyrian  conquest,  anticipated  by  all  those 
prophets,  vindicated  their  truthfulness,  and  so  prepared 
the  way  for  them  to  receive  a  more  favorable  hearing. 

The  first  effect  of  the  conquest  was  to  moralize  still 
further  the  popular  conception  of  God.  The  masses  of 
the  people  had  convinced  themselves  that  God  was  so 
bound  to  Israel  by  his  covenant  engagements  that  He 
would  spare  the  nation  notwithstanding  its  sins.  The 
conquest  of  Assyria  involving  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tion proved  the  fallaciousness  of  that  hope.  The  captive 
people  accepted  the  nation's  doom  as  a  punishment  for 
their  sins.  The  latest  historical  event  was  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  revelation  of  the  holiness  of  God 
these  people  had  ever  received.  It  became  a  ruling  idea 
in  the  Hebrew  people  of  that  age,  and  found  expression  in 
a  new  name  for  God — The  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

Still  further  was  their  conception  of  God  enlarged 
and  glorified.  The  prophets  speaking  in  God's  name  had 
spoken  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  "my  servant;"  of  Assyria 
as  the  "rod  of  mine  anger."  Amos  had  grouped  Israel 
and  Judah  along  with  the  surrounding  nations  as  equally 
subject  to  the  divine  judgment  for  the  same  social  vices. 
God  then  was  not  simply  the  God  of  Israel,  but  of  all  na- 
tions. The  God  of  the  whole  earth  was  He  to  be  called. 
Hebrew  monotheism  ceased  to  be  simply  practical  and  be- 
came a  doctrinal  belief.  Thus  was  God  preparing  the 
way  for  a  universal  religion. 

2nd:  The  change  that  took  place  in  the  conception 
of  the  individual's  relation  to  God.  Religion  ceased  to 
be  distinctively  national,  and  became  primarily  a  matter 
of  individual  interest.  The  nation  is  destroyed.  The 
holy  land  is  laid  waste.  The  temple  is  burned  to  the 
ground.  Gone  is  the  national  altar,  and  the  ark,  the 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.     Religion,  a  stranger  and 
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a  pilgrim  in  the  earth,  is  cast  in  dependence  for  its  life  on 
the  individual  soul. 

This  solemn  crisis  is  met  by  the  declarations  of  two 
prophets,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  show  themselves 
distinctly  favorable  to  the  progress  of  spiritual  religion. 
The  people  in  exile,  many  of  them  conscious  of  having 
been  true  to  Jehovah,  take  up  this  proverb :  ' '  The  fa- 
thers have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge."  The  meaning  is  that  the  children  are 
punished  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers.  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  forbid  the  people  to  use  this  proverb,  and  affirm 
that  each  individual  stands  in  an  independent  relation  to 
God,  and  is  responsible  for  his  own  sin.  "Behold,  all 
souls  are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul 
of  the  son  is  mine;  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 
(Ezek.  18:4.)  The  principle  which  the  prophet  insists 
upon  is  the  moral  freedom  and  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual person  (Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson).  The  prophet 
goes  further,  and  affirms  the  moral  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  break  with  his  own  past  life.  However  sinful 
his  past  life  may  have  been,  it  involves  him  in  no  irrevo- 
cable doom.  The  individual  is  doomed  neither  way. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  fatality  in  his  life.  His  indi- 
vidual relation  to  God  ('All  souls  are  mine'),  and  the 
righteousness  and  mercy  of  God  imply  his  freedom  to 
turn  from  the  sins  of  his  fathers,  to  turn  from  his  own 
sinful  past  and  live.  The  germ  of  these  principles  was 
seen  in  the  past  history,  but  is  now  conceived  by  the  pro- 
phet as  ready  to  blossom  and  bring  forth  fruit.  The 
prophet  anticipates  an  era  in  the  kingdom  of  God  where 
religion  shall  as  never  before  send  its  roots  downward  in- 
to the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  bring  the  individual  into 
the  possession  of  his  personal  freedom  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  government  of  God.  The  outlook  of  the 
prophets  is  ideal,  and  it  does  not  stop  here.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  anticipates  the  establishing  of  a  new  covenant, 
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a  covenant  not  wholly  new  except  that  the  mode  of  estab- 
lishing it  is  different.  The  covenant  made  at  Sinai  was 
outward,  written  on  tables  of  stone.  This  is  to  be  in- 
ward, written  by  the  spirit  of  God  on  the  fleshy  tables  of 
the  heart.  There  was  thus  to  be  a  spiritual  unity  and  in- 
timacy between  the  individual  and  the  covenant  that  did 
not  exist  before.  The  spur  securing  obedience  would  not 
now  be  in  outward  and  formal  statute,  but  within  the  will- 
ing heart.  There  would  be  a  spontaneity  in  the  religious 
life  not  known  before.  The  new  inward  light  given  by 
the  spirit  will  be  restricted  to  no  select  class  of  people. 
Every  one  who  in  the  exercise  of  his  individual  freedom 
turns  to  the  Lord  shall  have  it.  There  is  thus  affirmed 
the  independence  of  an  individual,  inward  possession  of 
an  inwardly  shining  light.  "They  shall  teach  no  more 
every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  say- 
ing, know  Jehovah ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me  from  the 
least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them"  (Jeremiah  31). 

There  is  one  other  point  I  can  here  speak  of  only 
briefly ;  it  is  this :  So  long  as  religion  was  national,  the 
ruling  conception  of  immortality  was  that  of  the  nation. 
When  the  Assyrian  conquest  became  the  birth  throes  of 
individual  religion,  the  way  was  opened  up  for  bringing 
to  light  the  immortal  life  of  the  individual  soul. 

3rd.  I  ask  your  attention  now  to  the  social  impli- 
cations of  this  great  movement.  In  this  forward  move- 
ment much  is  gained  for  the  solidarity  of  society. 
When  God  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  simply  the  God  of  a 
particular  nation  and  is  fully  recognized  as  the  only  true 
God,  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  a  beginning  is  made  for 
forming  the  conception  of  a  universal  society.  The  in- 
dividual too  is  of  no  family,  no  tribe  or  nation.  "All 
souls  are  mine."  The  way  is  now  clear  for  a  truer  an- 
swer to  the  question,  who  is  my  neighbor,  than  national 
religion  was  ever  able  to  give.  These  great  ideas  which 
were  to  be  the  ruling  ideas  did  not  at  once  take  the 
throne,  or  become  fully  invested  with  that  regal  authority 
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which  God  determined  them  to  have.  That  is  not  the  way 
the  greatest  movements  take  place  in  history.  The  mills 
of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  fine.  Re- 
ligion waited  for  two  things  to  realize  the  power  and  pre- 
valence of  these  great  ideas.  It  awaited  the  advent  of 
a  great  leader  who  should  incarnate  them  in  himself.  It 
waited  for  love  to  all  mankind  to  be  crowned  queen  of  the 
graces.  But  let  us  hail  these  ideas  as  the  dawn  of  a  glo- 
rious day.  As  I  have  sometimes  in  a  clear  northern  lati- 
tude, at  the  first  faint  flush  of  light  in  early  dawn, 
watched  as  one  after  another  the  stars  that  had  faintly 
illumined  the  night  disappear,  until  the  king  of  the  day 
came  forth,  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race, 
who  was  to  make  unceasingly  his  round  until  the  whole 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory ;  so  have  we  here,  in  the 
dawn  of  these  great  ideas,  heralds  of  His  coming  whose 
advent  was  proclaimed  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  with 
songs  of  praise  to  the  "glory  of  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased." 

Passing  now  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  these 
great  ideas  crystallized  by  the  gospel  into  the  purest 
diamond. 

1st.  The  New  Testament  conception  of  God  as  it 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  new  advance  in  the  life  of  re- 
ligion and  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  is 
here  called  Father — a  name  now  to  become  current,  a 
name  not  hitherto  unknown,  but  not  current,  and  used 
only  to  express  the  relation  of  God  to  the  nation.  It  is 
used  for  the  first  time  as  expressive  of  an  individual  re- 
lation by  a  boy  of  twelve  as  he  says  to  his  wondering 
parents:  Know  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my. Father's 
house1?  He  it  was  who  was  to  be  the  great  revealer  of 
this  name  and  all  its  rich  implications,  as  He  himself 
afterwards  said :  "I  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men 
whom  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world."  And  again,  "I 
made  known  unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  make  it  known, 
that  the  love  wherewith  thou  lovedst  me,  may  be  in  them 
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and  I  in  them"  (John  17 :26).  And  this  manifestation  of 
the  name,  that  is  of  the  nature  of  Him  who  is  love,  is  to 
be  a  new  bond  of  that  union  and  communion  with  God  in 
which  religion  essentially  consists.  The  significance  of 
those  great  names  by  which  God  was  known  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Elohim,  Jehovah,  Lord  of  Hosts,  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  is  not  lost  in  Christianity.  On  the  contrary, 
they  attained  here  their  fullest  and  richest  expression. 
But  they  are  all  here  the  immortal  adornments  of  a 
name,  more  simple,  more  comprehensive,  more  sublime 
(Ewald).  In  its  wondrous  comprehension  as  set  forth 
in  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  ' '  The  Father  from  whom  every 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,"  the  goal  of  revela- 
tion has  been  reached  in  which  we  may  now  forever  rest. 

2nd.  There  is  in  the  New  Testament  a  correspond- 
ing advance  in  religion  in  relation  to  the  individual.  It 
has  been  said  that  Christ  came  to  establish  individual  re- 
ligion. In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  nation  covenanting  with  God.  All  group  or  collective 
bargaining  is  gone.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
denounced  the  sin  of  the  nation,  called  the  nation  to  re- 
pent, to  believe,  worship,  and  obey.  The  great  prophet 
of  the  New  Testament  is  just  as  clearly  distinguished  as 
one  who  has  a  message  for  the  individual;  sin,  repen- 
tance, faith,  love,  worship,  obedience,  are  all  treated  as 
individual ;  redemption,  forgiveness,  the  new  birth,  sanc- 
tification,  immortality,  are  all  individual.  Each  for  him- 
self or  herself  is  brought  face  to  face  in  a  hand  to  hand 
encounter  with  a  sin-hating  but  soul-loving  God.  The  in- 
dividual is  humanity. 

But  we  may  not  separate  the  individual  from  society, 
for  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  If  Christ  came  to 
establish  individual  religion,  it  is  just  as  true  that  he 
came  to  establish  social  religion.  If  religion  unites  a 
man  to  God,  it  just  as  truly  unites  him  in  bonds  of  love 
and  service  to  man.  If  Christ  told  us  each  to  go  alone 
into  our  closet,  and  leaves  us  there  behind  the  closed  door 
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with  God,  He  tells  us  there  to  offer  that  prayer  whose  so- 
cial and  humane  spirit  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures, the  appeal  to  our  Father  to  give  us — not  me — our 
daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our  sins.  The  salvation  re- 
ceived in  that  closet  is  not  redemption  from  punishment, 
as  it  is  sometimes  falsely  conceived,  but  redemption  from 
our  false  self,  from  selfishness.  With  that  ransom  we  go 
forth  to  be  openly  rewarded  by  the  Father,  here — not 
with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  but  with  the  spirit  and  power 
of  service. 
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Eev.  Eobert  F.  Fitch,  D.  D. 


''  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  they  went  out  in- 
to the  mount  of  Olives."     (Matthew  26:30) 

It  was  when  reading  these  words  that  the  question 
came  to  me  with  special  force.  I  had  been  born  in  China, 
had  mingled  with  Chinese  of  various  religious  faiths 
since  early  childhood,  had  met  certain  Confucian  scholars 
and  a  few  Buddhist  priests  for  whom  it  was  impossible 
uot  to  conceive  a  deep  respect,  and  yet  not  in  one  of  them 
had  I  once  detected  the  spontaneous  spirit  of  song,  of  joy 
and  gladness,  and  of  praise  to  the  Creator,  or  even  to 
some  primal  Power.  I  had  spent  one  summer  on  the  Is- 
land of  P'u-Du,  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  all 
China,  covered  with  temples,  wild  rock  formations,  and 
beautiful  beaches  of  sand  along  which  the  pilgrims  wend- 
ed their  way.  On  this  island  I  had  talked  with  hermits, 
I  remember  one  of  these  men  with  a  brass  crown  on  his 
head  who  claimed  that  for  over  twenty  years  he  had 
never  reclined  in  a  sleeping  posture,  in  order  that  by  sit- 
ting upright  the  mental  and  spiritual  might  always  pre- 
dominate within  and  never  give  way  to  the  physical.  I 
had  spent  an  entire  summer  in  the  1^'ien  T'ai  Mountains 
where  were  great  monasteries,  and  to  one  of  these  mona- 
steries alone  were  attached  one  hundred  and  eight  her- 
mitages, situated  along  the  bank  of  a  stream  in  the 
forests.  These  monasteries  were  the  center  of  Higher 
Buddhism  for  China,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  had 
served  this  same  purpose  for  Japan.  These  monasteries 
were  somewhat  difficult  of  access  and  situated  about  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Yet  never 
among  these  men  who  inhabited  this  place  and  had  for- 
ever renounced  the  world,  did  I  ever  detect  the  spirit  of 
song.  There  were  formal  chants  in  praise  of  Buddha, 
but  they  were  formal. 
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In  Hangchow  we  have  a  Mohammedan  Mosque,  one 
of  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  city  and  yet  in  none  of 
its  devotees  have  I  seen  any  proof  of  a  possession  of  sur- 
plus, a  surplus  which  is  evidenced  by  the  spontaneous 
spirit  of  song. 

Still  less  is  this  spirit  of  song  in  evidence  among  the 
masses.  There  were  the  ancient  Vedic  Hymns,  there 
are  formal  chants  to-day,  in  non-Christian  faiths,  but  it 
can  be  truly  said  that  throughout  the  world  to-day,  only 
in  Christian  communities  do  faith,  hope,  and  love  exist 
in  such  surplus  measure  that  they  make  the  soul  of  men 
to  seek  suitable  expression  in  song.  The  heathen  world 
is  a  songless  world. 

Even  in  Judaism,  before  the  radiant  message  of  the 
Gospel  had  come  to  men,  do  we  find  hymns  of  praise  and 
of  gladness.  Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  expressions  is 
found  in  the  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Children  of  Israel 
which  begins  with  ttiese  words, — "I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. ' '  After  the  victory 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  over  the  hosts  of  Sisera  we  have 
their  song  of  exultation, — "Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the 
avenging  of  Israel,  when  the  people  willingly  offered 
themselves."  In  the  times  of  David,  even  in  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,  and  in  post-Babylonian  times  do  we 
have  psalms  of  faith,  resignation,  and  of  joy.  Even  in 
the  presence  of  sorrow  and  of  trial,  men  are  called  upon 
to  see  a  beneficent  purpose  and  "to  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  is  good;  because  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever." In  the  days  of  Nehemiah  when  the  wall  was 
being  rebuilt,  "The  singers  sang  loud,  with  Jezrahiah 
their  overseer.  Also  that  day  they  offered  great  sacri- 
fices and  rejoiced :  for  God  had  made  them  to  rejoice  with 
great  joy."  Among  the  prophets,  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion, political  corruption,  and  national  decadence,  there 
was  a  great  faith  that  God  would  some  day  restore  his 
people  and  bring  them  to  a  yet  higher  plane  of  religious 
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achievement  and  prestige  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  it  is  when  Immanuel,  "God  with  Us,"  comes  into  hu- 
man life,  in  the  form  of  a  little  child,  growing  in  stature 
and  thus  interpreting  the  Divine  in  terms  of  human  ex- 
perience to  men,  that  we  witness  the  first  great  outburst 
of  song.  Prophetic  of  the  life  that  is  to  come,  when 
Mary  visits  Elizabeth  in  the  hill  country,  she  is  welcomed 
with  the  words — "Blessed  art  thou  among  women  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb."  Mary,  whose  heart 
does  not  simply  acquiesce  in  motherhood  but  is  filled  with 
joy,  replies, — "My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my 
spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour."  When  the 
tongue  of  Zacharias  was  loosed  and  he  saw  the  part  his 
son  was  to  take  as  the  great  forerunner  of  a  new  era 
about  to  begin  among  men,  in  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the 
hopes  of  the  great  prophets  of  Israel's  history,  he  said, — 
"Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  visi- 
ted and  wrought  redemption  for  his  people,  and  hath 
raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  his 
servant  David." 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  shepherds  should  receive 
formal  announcement  of  a  babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  who  was  to  be  a  Saviour.  Such  news  must  be 
followed  by  an  outburst  of  song,  so  that  with  the  Angel 
of  the  Annunciation  there  was  suddenly  a  "multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host  praising  God  and  saying,  '  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  he 
is  well  pleased.'  "  When  these  same  shepherds  had 
seen  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  they  "returned,  glori- 
fying and  praising  God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had 
heard  and  seen,  even  as  it  was  spoken  unto  them."  When 
the  Christ  Child  was  brought  to  the  temple  for  his  first 
presentation,  he  was  expectantly  awaited  by  Simeon  who 
"received  him  into  his  arms  and  blessed  God,  and  said, 
'Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart,  Lord,  according  to 
thy  word  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy.  salvation 
which    thou    hast    prepared    before    the    face    of    all 
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peoples.'  "  The  aged  Anna,  coming  up  at  that  very 
hour  ' '  gave  thanks  unto  God  and  spake  of  him  to  all  them 
that  were  looking  for  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem." 
"As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  shall  it  ever  be."  The 
spirit  of  song  can  never  pass  from  the  Christian  Church. 
Even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Church,  during  the  Ro- 
man persecutions,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christians 
sang  their  hymns  of  praise  to  Jesus.  Even  in  the  arena 
of  the  Coliseum,  when  wild  beasts  came  up  from  the 
chambers  below,  Christians  were  there  to  welcome  them 
with  songs  of  faith  and  of  triumph.  Hitherto  the  world 
had  never  seen  anything  greater  than  a  stoical,  unmoved 
acceptance  of  the  inevitable,  even  of  death,  but  this  sur- 
plus of  faith  and  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  men,  this  they 
could  not  understand.  It  is  this  surplus  that  distin- 
guishes Christianity  from  all  other  faiths  and  is  the  as- 
surance of  its  ultimate  triumph.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a 
remarkable  statement  by  a  historian,  that  there  were  two 
forces,  co-equal,  that  had  brought  the  Reformation  in 
Central  Europe.  One  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  German  tongue  by  Luther  and  the  other  was  the 
hymns  of  Luther.  This  same  writer  made  the  same 
statement  regarding  the  Reformation  in  England,  that 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  common  tongue  of 
the  masses  and  the  hymns  of  Wesley,  had  brought  the 
Reformation  to  that  country.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  religion  would  have  been  far  less  normal  in 
England  if  the  people  had  had  only  the  Bible ;  that  much 
more  of  sweetness,  sanity,  and  of  joy  had  come  to  the 
masses  through  the  singing  of  Wesley's  hymns  than 
could  have  come  otherwise. 

In  trying  to  answer  the  question  "Why  do  only 
Christians  sing  hymns?"  I  went  to  my  writer,  himself 
a  graduate  of  the  Provincial  law  college  in  Hangchow,  a 
man  with  an  exceptionally  keen  philosophical  mind,  a 
Confucianist  and  also  a  student  of  higher  Buddhism  of 
which  he  professed  much  admiration,  especially  as  to  its 
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remarkable  philosophy.  The  question  elicited  unusual 
interest  on  his  part.  He  was  frank  to  confess  he  did  not 
believe  that  outside  of  Christianity  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  the  spontaneous  spirit  of  song.  Together,  for 
several  days  we  tried  to  work  out  an  answer  and  to  the 
work  of  those  days  I  shall  add  somewhat  from  previous 
and  subsequent  study  of  certain  non-Christian  faiths. 
It  is  epecially  with  Confusianism  and  with  Buddhism  that 
I  shall  deal,  though  mention  must  also  be  made  of  Taoism 
and  of  Mohammedanism. 

Perhaps  as  a  matter  of  introduction  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Confucianism  it  would  be  well  to  give 
a  few  of  the  more  important  facts  of  the  life  of  its 
founder. 

This  great  man,  the  greatest  sage  that  China  has 
known,  lived  550-478  B.  C.  during  the  famous  Chow 
dynasty,  a  dynasty  that  then  ruled  a  territory  equal  to 
about  one-sixth  of  the  present  Republic.  This  territory 
covered  the  two  present  Provinces  of  Honan  and  Shan- 
tung and  at  that  time  had  a  population  of  over  ten  mil- 
lions. He  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  had  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  his 
mother  died  and  he  mourned  for  her  twenty-seven  months 
and  a  further  five  days.  He  once  had  an  interview  with 
Lao-Ts,  the  founder  of  Taoism,  though  Lao-Ts,  wrapped 
in  his  own  meditations,  thought  little  of  Confucius.  He 
became  magistrate  of  Chung-Tu  and  then  Minister  of 
Crime  in  Lu  (Lu  being  modern  Shantung).  Confucius' 
influence  with  the  Marquis  of  Lu  was  destroyed  when  the 
Marquis  of  Tsi  presented  the  Marquis  of  Lu  with  a  harem 
of  dancing  and  singing  women.  Confucius,  at  the  age  of 
56,  withdrew  to  a  wandering  life  and  during  the  next  thir- 
teen years  travelled  through  seventy-two  petty  kingdoms 
seeking  for  a  Prince  whom  he  might  serve.  In  his  sixty- 
ninth  year  he  returned  to  the  Kingdom  of  Lu  and  died  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year,  in  the  meantime  going  over  the 
literature  of  his  age  and  expunging  from  it  what  was 
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salacious.  He  had  three  thousand  disciples  of  whom 
over  seventy  men  were  of  extraodinary  ability.  He  has 
been  honored  by  practically  every  dynasty  since  his  day 
with  memorial  tablets,  and  his  tomb  stands  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  forest,  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall  about 
thirteen  miles  in  circumference. 

The  Confucian  system  is  social  and  political  with  a 
moral  basis  and  religious  implications,  but  it  is  not  a  re- 
ligion. The  "Way  of  the  Superior  Man"  is  through  a 
process  of  intellectual  training,  sincerity  of  purpose,  the 
cultivation  of  the  person  in  fine  manners,  and  thus  one 
is  step  by  step  qualified  to  rule  a  home,  a  kingdom,  or  an 
empire.  He  also  taught  the  "five  relations"  of  ruler  and 
subject,  husband  and  wife,  father  and  son,  elder  brother 
and  younger  brother,  and  friends.  The  rule  of  the  first 
in  each  of  the  above  four  pairs  was  to  be  in  righteousness 
and  benevolence  and  the  submission  of  the  correspon- 
dents in  these  four  pairs  was  to  be  in  righteousness  and 
in  sincerity.  If  rulers  ruled  virtuously  the  kingdom 
would  be  filled  with  multitudinous  ' '  relation  keeping,  well 
fed,  happy  people."  His  dream  is  of  an  ideal  state  and 
how  it  may  be  accomplished. 

In  his  work  entitled  "The  Great  Learning"  he  is  re- 
vealed to  us  as  a  remarkable  mystic.  He  is  filled  with 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  underlying  moral  order  of 
the  universe.  Heaven  with  Confucius  is  a  Power,  just, 
merciful,  and  good.  Whether  Confucius  regarded  this 
Power  as  personal  or  not  is  a  matter  of  debate.  But 
the  greatness  and  infinity  of  this  Power  removed  it  for 
him  far  from  ordinary  men.  Heaven  mediates  its  will 
to  men  through  a  super  sage,  the  super  sage  to  the  sage, 
the  sage  to  the  scholar  or  teacher,  and  the  teacher  to  or- 
dinary men.  The  Emperor  is  the  Son  of  Heaven  ex- 
officio,  but  only  as  he  obeys  the  will  of  Heaven.  If  he 
disobeys  the  will  of  Heaven  he  forfeits  his  right  to  the 
throne.  By  such  teachings  as  these,  very  high  as  they 
are  on  their  moral  plane,  there  is  no  communion  of  the 
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soul  with  God.  It  is  as  if  in  a  home  a  father  must  com- 
municate his  will  to  the  wife,  the  wife  to  a  school  prin- 
cipal and  the  school  principal  to  the  teacher  and  the 
teacher  to  the  child.  At  best  we  are  little  children  in  a 
vast  and  orderly  cosmos  the  conditions  of  which  we  must 
accept  with'  ut  question.  Whether  one  might  continue 
after  death  s  a  matter  on  which  he  was  an  agnostic. 
Such  a  philosophy  had  much  in  it  that  was  noble  and 
great.  It  sought  to  produce  a  perfect  social  order  here 
on  earth  but  it  did  not  reach  out  into  the  future  and  the 
eternal  significance  of  things.  Confucius  himself  seemed 
rather  indifferent  to  the  sorrows  and  evils  of  his  day.  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  had  no  moral  indignation  but  he  did 
not  have  the  deep  sympathy  even  of  a  Buddha.  Hence  a 
Confucian  scholar,  without  any  light  beyond  the  grave, 
is  taught  to  accept  the  will  of  high  Heaven,  to  do  his 
appointed  task,  and  die.  But  his  soul  rebels  against 
such  an  end  and  he  still  clings  to  the  hope  that  his  spirit 
hovers  o  'er  this  earth  and  that  it  may  be  honored  by  his 
descendants.  He  still  clings  to  the  ties  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future  through  a  practice  that  is  admitted  but  not 
authorized  by  Confucius.  His  future  state  is  not  as  ideal 
or  as  desirable  as  the  present,  when  he  is  in  intimate  and 
personal  contact  with  those  he  loves.  Thus  it  is  that 
ancestral  worship  is  a  great  force  in  China,  affirming  a 
dim  kind  of  faith  in  immortality,  sanctifying  the  present 
through  its  ties  with  the  past  and  with  the  future.  It 
also  affirms  belief  in  the  solidarity  and  continuity 
of  life.  But  the  Confucianist's  thoughts  of  the  future 
are  a  kind  of  farewell,  regretful  clinging  to  the  present. 
Righteousness  and  a  harmonious  order  in  things  may 
produce  acquiescence  in  his  soul  but  they  never  make  the 
soul  of  man  to  burst  forth  into  spontaneous  praise. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  study  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Buddhism  let  us  review  briefly  the 
life  of  its  founder.  He  was  born  about  568  B.  C.  His 
family  name  was  Gotama,  his  individual  name  was  Sid- 
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dartha.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  married  to  his 
cousin.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  went  out  one  day 
from  his  royal  home  and  within  a  short  space  of  time 
saw  a  man  broken  with  old  age,  another  with  a  loathsome 
disease,  then  a  decomposing  corpse,  and  at  last,  in  strik- 
ing comparison  with  all  these,  a  calm  ascetic,  a  wanderer. 
On  his  return  to  his  home  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  his  son 
and  said  it  was  "a  new  tie  to  break."  That  night,  after 
looking  on  wife  and  child  in  the  moonlight,  he  left  them 
for  the  wilderness,  penniless,  doing  penance,  starving  his 
body,  giving  himself  to  contemplation.  He  was  often 
tempted  to  return  to  the  comforts  of  his  home  but  never 
yielded  to  the  desire. 

He  was  a  deep  thinker  and  the  profoundness  of  his 
teaching  charms  the  intellect  of  many  to  this  day.  Once 
when  begging  of  a  farmer  who  taunted  him  for  not  work- 
ing, Gotama  replied  "For  my  cultivation,  faith  is  the 
seed,  self  combat  is  the  fertilizing  rain,  the  weeds  I  de- 
stroy are  the  cleaving  to  existence.  Wisdom  is  my 
plough  and  I  guide  it  with  the  reins  of  my  mind.  The 
field  I  work  is  the  Law,  and  the  harvest  I  reap  is  the 
never  dying  nectar  of  the  ideal.  Those  who  reap  this 
harvest  destroy  all  the  weeds  of  sorrow." 

Buddhism  teaches  the  "Eight-fold  Path," — Right 
Views,  Aspirations,  Speech,  Conduct,  Mode  of  Liveli- 
hood, Effort,  Mindfulness,  and  Rapture.  Right  Views 
include  Impermanence,  no-soul,  the  union  of  ever  chang- 
ing qualities  making  the  individual.  Right  Conduct  in- 
cludes Love,  of  which  he  says  "All  the  means  that  can  be 
used  for  doing  right  are  not  worth  the  sixteenth  part  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  heart  through  Love.  That  takes 
all  those  up  into  itself,  outshining  them  in  radiance  and 
glory." 

Then  there  are  the  "Bonds  of  the  Soul," — Doubt, 
Dependence  on  good  works,  Sensuality,  Hatred,  Love  of 
life  on  earth,  Desire  for  life  in  heaven,  Pride,  Self -right- 
eousness, and  Ignorance.     There  are  four  Intoxications, 
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also  five  Hindrances.  Thus  the  State  of  Him  who  is 
Worthy  means  a  Union  of  Ideal  Qualities  with  the  ab- 
sence of  Bonds,  Intoxications,  and  Hindrances. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
modern  term  of  Nirvana,  invented  in  Europe  long  he- 
fore  the  canonical  Buddhist  texts  had  been  published,  is 
misleading.  I  doubt  that  Buddhism  really  means  an- 
nihilation. I  think  it  means  the  dying  out  of  desire,  ill 
will,  and  stupidity.  The  meaning  of  no-soul  I  shall  dis- 
cuss later. 

By  the  Law  of  Karma,  cause  and  effect,  the  universe 
is  subject  to  an  endless  series  of  mutations.  A  good  life 
leads  to  progress  in  the  future  and  an  evil  life  leads  to 
retrogression  in  the  future.  But  no  matter  how  ad- 
vanced the  state  may  be  of  blessedness  and  of  enlighten- 
ment, it  is  possible  for  the  most  exalted  Buddhas  to  make 
a  false  step  and  thus  gradually  to  go  the  downward  path 
again.  In  this  connection  I  might  add,  however,  that  in 
China  at  least,  we  have  a  Buddha  who  can  save  from  this 
endless  series  of  mutations. 

All  material  existence  and  desires  are  essentially 
evil,  and  hence  salvation  consists  of  a  withdrawal  from 
such  concomitants.  In  the  highest  stages  of  self  cultiva- 
tion one  is  urged  against  all  uses  of  the  senses.  One 
should  not  use  the  eyes  lest  they  see  what  is  defiling. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  hearing, 
feeling,  and  lastly  even  the  intellect  should  become  pas- 
sive and  not  concern  itself  with  the  problems  of  life. 
There  are  in  the  great  monasteries  of  China,  to  the  rear, 
Halls  of  Contemplation,  where  priests  retire  for  several 
hours  a  day,  sitting  in  the  Buddhist  posture  with  eyes 
closed  and  the  head  facing  downward.  With  such  men, 
contemplation  is  not  supposed  to  be  active  but  passive. 
At  first  such  an  idea  was  a  serious  problem  to  me  but  at 
last  there  came  an  illustration  which  seems  to  reveal  the 
idea.  One's  nature  becomes  like  a  piano  string,  strung 
out  in  the  open  where  the  winds  of  the  universe  can  blow. 
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It  vibrates  in  response  to  the  breeze  and  thus  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  universal. 

Let  me  use  another  illustration  which  has  helped  me 
greatly  to  understand  Buddhism  and  which  helps  us  to 
understand  the  marvelous  intuitions  of  Gotama.  Sup- 
pose that  we  conceive  of  our  inner  nature  to  be  like  elec- 
tricity. As  soon  as  electricity  becomes  active  it  comes 
into  contact  with  a  material  universe.  It  passes  into  the 
wire,  the  lamp  filament,  the  dyamo,  the  motor,  the  tele- 
phone and  the  telegraph  instrument,  and  is  by  this  very 
contact  with  material  things  denied.  If  it  can  withdraw 
into  itself  and  become  absolutely  passive,  it  also  becomes 
a  pure  original,  static  electricity.  Passivity,  therefore, 
is  necessary  to  purity.  Activity,  and  desire  which  pro- 
duces activity,  lead  to  impurity  or  defilement  and  also  to 
suffering. 

Gotama  then,  conceived  of  himself  as  a  Saviour,  to 
save  mankind  from  suffering  and  defilement  in  the  end- 
less mutation  of  things,  and  to  bring  to  mankind  eternal 
bliss. 

He  fails  to  realize  that  all  things  in  this  world  are 
gifts  of  the  Creator  and  that  their  evil  is  in  their  abuse 
and  not  in  their  right  use.  Furthermore,  he  fails  to  re- 
alize that  their  right  use  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  a 
nobler,  stronger,  more  dominant  and  creative  personal- 
ity, such  as  could  never  be  acheived  through  passivism. 

But  let  us  not  think  of  Buddhism  as  mere  negation. 
It  is  negation  with  the  purpose  of  spiritual  emancipation. 
Christianity  is  assertion  with  the  purpose  of  spiritual 
achievement,  the  achievement  of  something  higher. 
Buddhism  removes  the  soil,  the  shell,  and  reveals  the 
original  kernel  of  the  seed.  Christianity  utilizes  the  soil, 
bursts  the  shell,  and  causes  the  seed  to  grow  forth  into  a 
fruit-bearing  tree. 

Hence  it  is  that  when  men  become  pessimistic  about 
life,  disillusioned  and  disappointed,  they  retire  from  this 
world  and  go  into  Buddhist  monasteries.     I  can  under- 
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stand  the  charm  of  this  life,  for  a  time,  a  short  time,  when 
foolishly  allowing  myself  to  be  overburdened  with  the 
toil  of  life,  but  I  can  also  understand  the  look  of  negation 
and  of  passivism  that  comes  into  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
priests  I  have  seen  when  the  long,  monotonous  days 
stretch  out  before  them.  If  I  were  a  sincere  Buddhist, 
I  would  prefer  to  seek  immediate  bliss  by  suicide  and 
thus  become  at  once  a  Buddha,  than  to  enter  a  monastery 
with  its  endless  rounds  of  dreary  chanting,  secured 
through  the  payments  of  ignorant  and  credulous  peas- 
ants, ninety-five  per  cent  and  sometimes  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  whom  are  women. 

There  are  formal  chants  of  praise  to  Buddhas,  never 
sung  by  the  masses — and  even  with  the  priests,  never 
from  radiant  and  spontaneous  hearts.  I  deny  to  such 
chanting  the  real  spirit  of  spontaneous  song.  The  real 
test  of  song  is  not  in  liturgy  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

In  Taoism  ,which  is  a  system  of  demonolatry  to-day, 
we  have  in  its  purer  teachings  the  same  two  fundamental 
ideas,  Passivity  and  Purity.  But  Purity  is  not  that  of 
which  the  Christian  conceives,  it  is  the  absence  of  defile- 
ment secured  through  passivity. 

In  Mohammedanism  the  conception  of  Allah  is  prac- 
tically the  conception  of  fatalism.  It  often  seems  to  me 
that  Mohammedanism  has  a  lower  conception  of  Allah 
than  Confucius  had  of  Heaven.  Mahomet  conceived  of 
himself  as  an  instrument  of  Allah,  but  the  ordinary  man 
was  to  receive  his  revelation,  do  the  will  of  Allah  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  and  bend  to  the  inevitable.  Man  as 
a  growing  creative  unit  in  the  universal  creative  move- 
ment of  things  was  an  idea  apart  from  Mohammedanism. 
A  blind  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  cannot  create  the 
spirit  of  spontaneous  song  in  a  mass  that  is  little  more 
than  the  molten  iron  of  a  great  factory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  later  Judaism  and  in  Chris- 
tianity we  have  the  fundamentals  of  real  religion,  a  be- 
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lief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man.  In  Christianity  we  have  something  more,  an  in- 
terpretation of  these  two  relationships  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

For  primitive  man  it  may  have  been  hard  to  believe 
in  man's  brotherhood.  He  fought  for  himself  and  his 
home.  Later  he  fought  for  his  clan  and  then  for  his 
tribe.  In  present  times,  as  the  world  grows  nearer  in  its 
various  parts,  the  idea  becomes  more  easy  to  compre- 
hend. But  that  marvelous,  intimate  conception  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  which  was  in  Jesus,  may  be  called 
the  most  stupendous  achievement  of  experience  and  of 
intellect.  Many  a  time  when  towards  dusk  I  have 
climbed  to  a  mountain  top  and  heard  the  sounds  coming 
up  from  below,  have  heard  and  have  realized  that  these 
villages  far  below,  perhaps  fifty  of  them  within  view  of 
the  eye,  had  been  thus  in  existence  for  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  generations,  the  same  each  generation,  without 
change  or  progress,  with  their  full  quota  of  ignorance, 
suffering,  and  of  sin,  with  their  struggle  for  existence  and 
a  close  to  each  existence  without  any  special  ray  of  hope, 
at  such  a  time  I  say  it  is  easy  to  become  a  Buddhist  and 
realize  and  believe  in  the  uselessness  of  things  and  the 
value  of  retirement  from  them  all.  It  is  harder  to  be- 
come a  Confucianist  and  actually  feel  that  back  of  it  all 
is  a  wonderful  moral  order  and  purpose,  a  movement 
worked  out  by  a  great  and  just  Power.  But  to  feel  that 
back  of  this  vast  tide  of  life  and  seemingly  endless  muta- 
tion is  the  heart  of  a  Father,  as  Jesus  felt,  that,  I  say  is 
the  supreme  achievement  of  intellect.  I  prefer  not  to 
say  faith,  because  I  believe  the  faith  that  Christ  had,  had 
an  intellectual  basis  which  made  faith  reasonable  to  him. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  this  conception  in  its 
fullest  meaning  can  be  possible  except  to  one  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  home.  The  rest  of  the 
world  may  never  know  what  fatherhood  and  motherhood 
really  mean,  but  we  know,  and  so  when  we  go  out  into  the 
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rude  world,  the  vision  in  childhood  never  leaves  us  and 
we  can  see  in  life  what  other  men  cannot  see.  We  see 
existences  and  potentialities  which  others  may  not  know. 
And  as  our  intellects  and  intuitions  are  further  quickened 
by  communion  with  Christ,  we  see  existences  and  poten- 
tialites  which  the  eyes  of  other  men  may  not  see.  The 
great  fact  of  the  world  is  the  fact  of  parenthood,  of  the 
creation  of  life  like  unto  the  parent.  If  the  All-Father  is 
to  make  us  like  unto  himself,  it  must  be  through  an  inner 
achievement  of  the  soul.  If  an  achievement,  there  must 
be  struggle;  if  struggle,  then  obstacles;  if  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  then  the  presence  of  suffering  and  of  sin  to 
those  who  refuse  to  overcome.  Throughout  the  world 
there  is  this  parental  "urge"  to  moral  and  intellectual 
achievement  which  we  call  conscience  and  mental  hunger. 
If  there  were  no  obstacles  with  their  struggles  and 
achievements  and  a  pressing  towards  perfection,  then  we 
might  be  like  the  animal  in  the  cage  with  his  deterior- 
ated coat  of  fur  and  his  inferior  muscles,  fed  three  times 
a  day  and  living  in  peace.  But  the  ' '  urge ' '  of  his  life  has 
gone  and  he  cannot  achieve  the  relative  perfection  of  his 
parent  of  the  wild  woods  with  its  constant  struggle  and 
due,  only  due,  measure  of  rest. 

Religiously,  that  is,  in  their  philosophy  of  the  uni- 
versal, the  great  mass  of  men  live  in  a  vast  system  which 
they  must  accept  as  just  or  unjust.  But  the  Christian 
lives  in  a  home,  a  home  full  of  many  prodigals  it  is  true, 
a  home  in  which  exist  awful  suffering  and  the  sin  that 
comes  through  rebellion,  but  a  home  nevertheless  in 
which  the  children  of  this  world  are  called  to  become  like 
unto  their  heavenly  Father. 

I  hesitate  before  the  implications  of  this  tremendous 
thought.  I  do  not  minimize  the  holiness  of  God,  nor  his 
justice,  but  he  does  not  pass  judgment  on  men  as  do  our 
courts  of  law.  Rather  does  he  do  it  yet  more  unerringly 
but  as  a  Father  who  permits  his  son  to  wander  and  feed 
himself  with  the  husks  that  were  meant  for  swine,  that 
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some  day  he  may  say, — "I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father 
and  will  say  unto  him,  'Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  in  thy  sight :  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son'  ." 

I  venture  another  thought.  In  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity we  have  had  various  schools  of  interpretation, 
from  the  Alexandrian  Schools  of  Allegory,  down  through 
the  Fathers  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  again  in  men  like 
Calvin  and  Wesley.  But  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  fundamental  interpretations  of  Chris- 
tianity will  come  from  those  Orientals  who  have  enjoyed 
the  light  of  a  Christian  home  and  yet  whose  thinking  will 
be  broader  than  our  traditional  thinking  in  the  West. 
What  are  the  full  implications  of  God  as  Father  and  men 
as  Brothers?  All  nature  is  travailing  as  in  the  pangs  of 
birth,  and  by  that  we  must  include  humanity.  Justice 
is  not  to  be  vitiated ;  we  welcome  even  the  sternness  of  the 
moral  law  and  may  hate  that  which  is  characterless  and 
invertebrate,  but  nevertheless  the  Creator  has  a  far  more 
vast  and  also  more  constructive  purpose  for  all  his  crea- 
tures, than  that  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  by  or- 
dinary traditional  Christianity.  God  is  Father,  and  we 
frail  creatures  of  the  dust  are  nevertheless  his  children. 

It  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  though  Christ  knew  more 
intimately  than  we  can  ever  know,  the  seeming  tragedy 
of  life,  the  hatred  of  men,  he  nevertheless  had  a  clairvoy- 
ant faith  and  a  radiant  love  towards  his  Father,  and  his 
attitude  towards  those  who  drove  the  nails  into  his  hands 
was  that  of  one  who  was  pleading  for  erring  brothers. 
He  irradiated  the  souls  of  men  and  revealed  the  true 
heart  of  God  so  that  men  sang  in  this  world  as  little  chil- 
dren sing  in  a  home  where  love  is  the  primal  experience 
of  their  lives. 

It  might  also  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  closing 
hours  of  Mahomet,  Confucius,  Gotama,  and  of  Christ. 
Is  there  a  difference  in  the  experience  of  these  four,  con- 
sistent with  the  teachings  of  their  lives? 
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The  last  hours  of  Mahomet  are  a  puzzle  to  us.  There 
were  short  periods  of  a  kind  of  mystic  rapture  which  we 
must  admit,  but  he  also  was  calling  down  God's  wrath 
upon  Christians  and  Jews,  he  sent  an  expedition  forth  to 
destroy  his  enemies,  he  co-habited  with  the  women  of  his 
harem,  and  was  also  petulant  and  complaining. 

When  Gotama  was  about  to  die  he  called  his  cousin 
to  him  and  said, — ' '  0  Anantha,  I  am  about  to  die.  I  am 
like  an  old,  worn-out  cart,  that  can  with  difficulty  be  made 
to  move.  Henceforth  be  your  own  inner  light.  Trust  in 
none  else.  Trust  in  yourself  alone."  They  were  the 
words  of  resignation  of  a  man  who  was  tired  of  life  and 
who  was  ready  to  withdraw  from  material  things.  But 
in  his  heart  there  was  no  song. 

When  Confucius  was  near  to  death,  he  arose  early 
one  morning,  dragging  his  staff  and  crooned  these 
words. — 

"The  great  mountain  must  crumble, 
The  strong  beam  must  break, 
The  wise  man  must  wither  away  like  a  plant. ' ' 

He  then  said  to  Ts-Kung,  "No  intelligent  ruler  rises  to 
take  me  as  master.  My  time  has  come  to  die. ' '  His  at- 
titude was  also  that  of  resignation.  He  accepted  the  in- 
evitable fact  that  man  must  wither  away.  But  in  his 
heart  there  was  no  song. 

How  was  it  in  the  experience  of  Christ?  He  had  loved 
humanity  as  no  man  had  loved.  He  had  experienced  for 
it  a  suffering  of  the  soul  such  as  no  man  had  known.  In 
little  children  he  saw  the  potentialities  of  eternity.  It 
was  in  the  presence  of  death,  not  ordinary  death,  but 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  humanity  that  he  loved  with  an 
infinite  love,  while  partaking  with  them  of  the  Passover 
Feast  which  henceforth  was  to  be  to  his  disciples  a  sym- 
bol of  the  great  sacrifice  on  Calvary — it  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  things,  knowing  that  before  him  was  the 
death  of  a  malefactor,  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  with 
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the  seeming  failure  of  all  his  hopes  for  establishing  a 
divine  kingdom, — it  was  in  the  presence  of  these  things  I 
say,  that  with  his  disciples  he  sang  a  hymn  and  went  out 
to  Olivet.  If  we  take  the  testimony  of  Edersheim,  this 
hymn  was  a  selection  of  Psalms  in  which,  more  than  in 
any  other  psalms,  praise  is  ascribed  to  God  for  his  mercy 
and  his  wonderful  goodness  to  the  children  of  men. 

And  then  at  the  last,  with  malefactors  on  both  sides 
of  him,  with  a  mocking  crowd  below  and  around  him, 
with  the  pain  of  the  cross  and  the  fast  ebbing  away  of 
life's  strength,  with  the  apparent  prospects  of  the  divine 
kingdom  utterly  gone,  he  could  yet  look  up  into  the  blank 
skies  above  and  say  "Father,  into  Thy  hands,  I  commend 
my  spirit."  Such  an  attitude  of  loving  trust  and  of 
praise  from  one  who  was  more  marred  in  soul  than  any 
other  man,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  only  the  supreme 
achievement  of  moral  character  but  also  of  intellect. 

The  non-Christian  may  face  suffering  and  death  as 
a  stoic,  accepting  the  existing  order  of  things  as  being 
inevitable  or  even  just,  but  the  Christian  is  privileged  to 
face  suffering  and  death  with  a  song  on  his  lips  and 
praise  in  his  heart.  It  is  this  clairvoyant  sense  of  a 
heavenly  Father,  this  surplus  life  of  trust  and  of  love 
that  makes  the  soul  to  break  forth  into  song,  that  shall 
enable  the  follower  of  Jesus  to  achieve  that  victory  that 
is  to  overcome  the  world. 
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The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.     By  L.  Elliott  Binns.     London: 
Methuen  and  Co.      1916.      16  shillings. 

As  Jeremiah  has  never  been  a  favorite  with  English  and 
American  expositors,  there  is  ample  room  for  a  new  commentary. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  our  notice  that  there  are  four  commentaries 
on  Isaiah  to  one  on  Jeremiah,  because  the  latter  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  genius  of  the  former.  Until  comparatively  recently 
Cheyne's  work  in  the  series  known  as  the  Pulpit  Commentary  was 
the  only  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  oracles  of  this  great  prophet. 
Unfortunately  the  scholarly  and  purely  exegetical  sections  were 
buried  under  a  mass  of  rubbish,  dignified  by  the  name  of  homiletical 
helps  which  came  from  pens  other  than  that  of  the  famous  English 
scholar.  Still  more  recently  the  student  interested  in  Jeremiah  has 
had  access  to  two  excellent  helps,  both  published  in  England,  one 
by  A.  S.  Peake  in  the  New  Century  Bible,  and  the  other  by  A.  E. 
Streane  in  the  Cambridge  Bible.  In  addition,  American  scholarship 
is  to  be  credited  with  a  satisfactory  work  on  Jeremiah  by  Professor 
C.  R.  Brown.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
history  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  fewness  of  the 
books  on  this  Hebrew  genius  was  a  significant  index  of  neglect  and 
lack  of  interest.  Hence  we  are  ready  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to 
this  most  recent  attempt  to  furnish  English  readers  with  an  ade- 
quate commentary  on  Jeremiah,  the  most  spiritual  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets. 

The  present  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  expositions  known  as 
the  Westminster  Commentaries,  which  are  being  published  in  Eng- 
land under  the  editorship  of  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.  The  purpose 
of  the  series  is  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  each  book  of  Scripture 
to  English  readers.  The  detailed  exposition  is  based  on  the  text 
of  the  Revised  Version,  which  is  printed  in  full,  with  the  comment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Textual  criticism  and  philological  dis- 
cussions are  relegated  to  a  very  subordinate  position  while  the 
general  point  of  view  is  the  acceptance  of  critical  principles  with 
loyalty  to  "the  Catholic  Faith".  These  general  characterizations 
make  the  Westminster  Commentary  very  helpful  to  the  general 
reader  and  busy  pastor  who  desire  accurate  exegesis  without  the 
minutiae  of  philology  and  criticism. 

The  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  English  speaking  scholars 
in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  unfortunately  suggests  that  he  is  one  of 
the  less  important  leaders  of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  and  that 
the  book  which  bears  his  name  may  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
place.  But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  For  several 
reasons  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  of  unique  importance  for  the 
serious  student  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the 
oldest  and  most  illuminating  commentary  on  the  two  Books  of 
Kings,  throwing  light  on  many  a  religious  rite  or  a  social  custom 
or  heathen  practice  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  historical  narra- 
tive. It  contains  more  biographical  and  autobiographical  material 
than  any  other  book  of  the  prophetical  canon,  and  so  we  turn  to 
it  if  we  wish  to  learn  what  manner  of  men  Jehovah's  true  prophets 
were   and   what   methods   they   followed   in   getting  their   messages 
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before  the  people.  The  Book  of  Jeremiah  also  reveals  to  us  the 
literary  methods  of  the  prophets,  for  its  hero  tells  in  detail  why 
and  how  he  came  to  write.  And,  above  all,  this  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  is  important  because  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  by  his 
doctrine  of  the  New  Covenant,  came  nearer  to  grasping  the  New 
Testament  truth  of  the  spirituality  of  true  religion,  and  the  im- 
mediate relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  God,  than  any  other  leader 
of  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation. 

The  author  has  undertaken  an  important  task  in  the  exposition 
of  Jeremiah  and  has  succeeded  in  furnishing  us  with  a  readable, 
scholarly,  and  well-balanced  work.  An  elaborate  introduction  of 
ninety  pages  deals  with  preliminary  and  general  questions  which 
are  involved  in  the  interpretation  of  a  prophetic  writing.  Such 
topics  are  the  history  of  the  times,  the  life  and  character  of  the 
prophet,  the  book,  the  style  and  the  influence  of  Jeremiah.  Section 
five,  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  Jeremiah,  is  of  special  worth  to 
the  preacher,  for  this  prophet  set  forth  some  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Old  Testament  with  an  emphasis  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  range  of  Jeremiah's  thought  may  be  gathered  from  the  sub- 
topics of  this  section  of  the  introduction:  His  Conception  of  God; 
The  Religious  Condition  of  the  Nation;  The  New  Covenant;  The 
Punishment  of  the  Innocent;  The  "Value  of  Ritual;  The  Religious 
Duties  of  Man;  The  Future;  Jeremiah's  Debt  to  the  Past;  Methods 
of  Jeremiah's  Teaching.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  pages  that  deal 
with  these  topics,  together  with  a  verification  of  the  references,  will 
not  only  make  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  a  vital  portion  of  Scripture  to 
any  reader,  but  it  will  give  him  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  Jeremiah 
as  a  hero  of  the  spiritual  life. 

In  the  body  of  the  Commentary  the  reader  will  find,  in  addition 
to  the  formal  exposition,  extensive  notes  of  the  nature  of  brief 
essays  which  deal  with  important  topics  requiring  special  treatment. 
There  are  ten  of  these  in  all  and  their  headings  are  as  follows: 
"Jeremiah  and  Nature",  "The  Ark  of  the  Covenant",  "The  Destruc- 
tion of  Shiloh",  "Sacrifice  in  the  Wilderness",  "The  Intercession  of 
Saints  in  Jewish  Literature",  "The  False  Prophets",  "The  Condition 
of  the  Exiles",  "The  Authorship  of  XXXI:  31-34",  "Jewish  Colonies 
in  Babylon",  "The  Fate  of  Babylon".  The  formal  exegesis  is  brief 
and  yet  the  author  omits  nothing  that  is  essential;  it  is  also  marked 
by  common  sense,  and  is  reverent.  Our  author  is  very  conservative 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  theory  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  Jeremiah 
is  full  of  interpolations  belonging  to  a  period  later  than  the  age  of 
the  prophet. 

We  have  noted  one  serious  historical  error.  On  page  xxix  the 
statement  that  the  year  of  Jeremiah's  call  (626  B.  C.)  "was  also  the 
year  in  which  Esarhaddon's  long  reign  of  forty-two  years  came  to 
an  end".  Instead  of  Esarhaddon  one  should  read  Ashurbanipal,  for 
the  former  died  in  668.  On  page  2,  in  the  comment  on  1:2,  we  have 
noticed  a  typographical  error:  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  is  626,  not 
636  as  stated  in  the  exposition.  These  errors  are  exceptional  and 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  book. 

In  Binn's  Commentary  we  have  a  much  needed  work  and  a 
real  addition  to  the  Jeremiah  literature  of  the  English  language, 
which  cannot  be  neglected  by  anyone  desiring  to  make  a  thorough- 
going study  of  this  great  personality  of  the  Old  Testament. 

JAMES  A.  KELSO. 
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The  Book  of  Judges  with  Introduction  and  Notes.      By  C.  F.  Burney. 
London:    Rivingtons.      1918.      21  sh. 

The  cause  of  Biblical  scholarship  naturally  suffered  irreparable 
loss  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Not  only  is  the  atmosphere  of  conflict 
inimical  to  calm,  productive  study,  but  war  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
and  makes  its  imperative  demands  upon  tbe  trained  and  untrained 
worker  alike.  We  shall  no  doubt  never  know  how  great  has  been 
our  loss — how  many  of  those  who  have  gone  down  in  battle  might 
have  contributed  to  further  enrich  the  already  considerable  store  of 
Biblical  and  religious  knowledge  which  the  present  and  passing 
generations  have  accumulated. 

One  cannot  think  of  this  immeasurable  sacrifice  without  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  loss,  and  our  regret  is  especially  keen  when  we  recall 
in  addition  that  the  last  years  have  gathered  away  an  unusually 
large  number  of  Biblical  scholars  of  the  first  magnitude.  (In  this 
country:  Briggs,  Harper,  Toy,  Brown,  Foster;  and  in  Great  Britain: 
Davidson,  Lindsay,  Fairbairn,  Orr,  Denney,  Cheyne,  Driver,  Moulton, 
Law,  Menzies,  Findlay,  and  King;  not  to  mention  the  breaks  in  the 
ranks  on  the  Continent  of  Europe).  It  is,  therefore,  encouraging 
and  exceedingly  gratifying  to  discover  that,  in  spite  of  these  regret- 
able  losses,  Biblical  scholarship  is  going  forward  and  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  excellent  works  on  Biblical  and  related  subjects  is 
pouring  from  the  religious  press. 

Among  these  is  a  goodly  array  of  fine  commentaries,  most  of 
which  are  on  books  of  the  Old  Testament, — many  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  series  and  a  few  in  other  series.  In 
addition  to  these  volumes  appearing  in  series,  an  independent  work 
has  recently  been  published  which  is  without  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant O.  T.  commentary  to  appear  in  English  since  the  publica- 
tion, a  quarter  century  ago,  of  Dr.  Driver's  work  on  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  in  the  International  Critical  Commentary.  It  is  a 
volume  on  the  book  of  Judges  by  C.  F.  Burney,  Prof.  Cheyne's 
successor  as  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

At  the  time  it  was  written,  Prof.  Driver's  work  was  a  model 
of  all  that  a  Biblical  commentary  should  be  and  has  served  to  stimu- 
late a  high  order  of  Biblical  interpretation  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  great  Oxford  scholar's  work  to 
affirm  that  Burney's  commentary  is  a  not  inconsiderable  advance 
upon  the  older  model.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  Biblical  scholar- 
ship has  made  giant  strides  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  and  Prof. 
Burney  has  happily  availed  himself  of  the  results. 

The  new  volume,  not  being  confined  to  the  limits  and  aims  of 
a  general  series,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  commentary.  Burney's 
purpose,  as  outlined  in  his  preface,  was  "not  merely  an  elucidation 
of  the  text  of  Judges  but  as  thorough  an  investigation  as  he  could 
make  of  the  early  period  of  Israel's  residence  in  Canaan  for  which 
Judges  forms  our  principal  textbook".  He  prefers  to  describe  his 
volume,  therefore,  as  "a  collection  of  material  for  this  early  history 
rather  than  as  a  commentary  pure  and  simple". 

The  work  is  in  very  fact  a  collection.  It  is  indeed  almost 
encyclopedic  in  its  scope,  dealing,  in  a  very  scholarly  fashion,  with 
matters  of  history,  literary  and  textual  criticism,  comparative 
Semitic  philology,  geography,  versions  of  Scripture,  Hebrew  poetry, 
etc.;  and  containing  lengthy  notes  or  treatises,  at  intervals  through 
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the  book,  on  such  subjects  as  the  Ashera,  the  Ephod,  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  the  Use  of  Writing  in  the  Time  of  the  Judges,  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Alphabetic  Script,  Early  History  of  the  name  Yahweh,  the 
Conquest  of  the  Negeb,  Samson  and  Other  Heroes  of  the  Antique 
World,  the  Origin  of  the  Levites,  etc.  Thus  we  have  in  a  single 
volume  covering  65  6  pages,  devoted  to  one  of  the  smaller  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  not  only  an  exhaustive  commentary  but  a  veri- 
table storehouse  of  information  exceedingly  valuable  for  its  bearing 
upon  almost  the  entire  Old  Testament. 

Besides  the  commentary  proper,  the  work  contains  a  lengthy 
introduction  concerned  with  such  subjects  pertaining  to  Judges  as 
title,  scope,  place  in  the  canon,  literary  structure,  chronology,  ex- 
ternal history,  permanent  religious  value,  and  text,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  volume  four  tables  of  indices,  two  of  which  are  exceedingly 
useful — one  of  grammatical  and  philological  material  found  in  the 
volume  and  another  of  foreign  terms  used  in  the  book:  Hebrew, 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  Aramaic,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin;  together 
with  a  good  set  of  maps,  and  finally  several  pages  of  plates  intended 
to  illustrate  points  of  interest  discussed  in  the  commentary. 

As  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  introduction,  Prof.  Burney  has 
given  us  a  most  admirable  and  useful  outline  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Near  East  from  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  Semites  in 
Babylonia  down  through  the  period  of  the  Judges.  As  a  master  of 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  language  and  literature  the  author  is  well 
qualified  for  this  task,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  near  future 
may  see  this  sketch  expanded  into  a  history  of  Israel  that  may  com- 
pare in  thoroughness  and  scholarship  with  the  second  edition  of 
Kittel's  well  known  work,  a  task  which  it  has  long  been  desiderated 
a  competent  English-speaking  scholar  would  undertake. 

Perhaps  enough  has  already  been  said  by  way  of  description 
of  the  volume  and  now  we  might  ask,  what  are  some  of  the  results 
of  Prof.  Burney's  scholarly  researches?  These  are  extensive  and, 
we  think,  admirable — but  naturally  in  the  present  space  we  can 
indicate  but  a  few  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  the  structure  of  the  book  of  Judges  calls  for  mention  in 
one  particular.  Here  he  diverges  from  the  conclusions  of  modern 
scholarship  generally  in  that  he  discovers  the  main  editor  of  Judges 
not  in  the  Deuteronomic  but  in  the  Elohistic  school — a  view  which, 
although  bearing  no  great  importance  in  itself,  is  nevertheless  in- 
teresting inasmuch  as  it  reverses  the  position  held  almost  universally 
by  modern  critical  scholarship. 

Again,  in  the  field  of  history  it  is  encouraging  to  find  the  author 
accepting  the  Biblical  traditions  as  trustworthy  records  of  Israel's 
distant  past.  He  is  persuaded  by  his  examination  of  the  el-Amarna 
letters  and  other  external  sources  that  not  all  of  Israel  was  in 
bondage  to  the  Pharaohs  but  that  a  portion  of  the  people  found 
their  home  in  Canaan  from  an  early  period  and  were  there  to  wel- 
come and  to  aid  their  brethren  in  their  difficult  task  of  conquest. 
Besides  the  evidence  offered  by  the  el-Amarna  letters  for  this  view, 
Dr.  Burney  points  to  the  names  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  tribes,  as 
well  as  to  the  name  of  Israel  itself,  to  be  found  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, antedating  the  period  of  the  exodus.  The  Pharaohs  of  the 
oppression  and  the  exodus  he  identifies  with  Ramses  II  and 
Merneptah.  The  patriarchal  narratives  he  treats  as  reliable  re- 
hearsals  of  tribal  history  rather  than   individual   biography.     And 
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the  Habiru  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  documents  he  considers  to  have 
been  Hebrews.  The  question  whether  they  can  thus  be  identified 
has  often  been  discussed  with  varying  results,  some  scholars  reach- 
ing positive,  others  negative  conclusions.  But  Burney  has  mar- 
shaled the  evidence  in  such  admirable  and  convincing  fashion  that 
there  seems  no  longer  room  for  doubt  in  the  matter.  The  Habiru 
were  Hebrews  although  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Israelites  in- 
vading Canaan  under  Joshua,  as  H.  R.  Hall,  Dr.  Orr,  and  others 
have  supposed. 

In  considering  the  religious  value  of  Judges,  Dr.  Burney  points 
out  that  this  phase  of  any  Old  Testament  book  is  to  be  treated  from 
a  two-fold  point  of  view:  first,  that  of  its  place  in  the  record  of 
revelation,  by  which  he  understands  the  testimony  which  any  par- 
ticular book  offers  to  the  fact  of  the  development  of  Israel's  religion; 
and  second,  the  spiritual  aspect  of  a  book,  that  is  to  say,  the  extent 
to  which  its  "teaching  is  fitted  to  awaken  a  response  in  the  human 
conscience  of  to-day".  The  prophetic  books  exhibit  both  aspects  to 
a  marked  degree;  the  Psalms  for  the  most  part  show  only  the 
spiritual  aspect,  but  this  they  show  in  a  "manner  to  touch  men's 
souls  to-day,  causing  them  to  vibrate  in  spiritual  sympathy,  and 
voicing  their  highest  and  deepest  aspirations  in  relation  to  God". 
The  Book  of  Judges  does  not  have,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  very 
great  direct  spiritual  value.  Yet  its  importance  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  development  of  Israel's  religion  is  unique.  In  this 
period  Israel  is  passing  through  a  notable  transition;  a  time  when 
forces  making  for  apostasy  and  disintegration  were  mightily  at 
work.  Yet  an  ever  stronger  growth  towards  unity  was  manifested, 
and  faith,  fostered  by  outstanding  heroes  and  leaders,  triumphed, 
and  Jehovah  prevailed  over  the  Baalim  and  Astarts.  But  it  was  a 
crude  age  and  crude  religious  ideals  were  present,  and  the  marvel 
is  that  out  of  this  same  primitive  people  came  the  exalted  ethical 
and  spiritual  ideals  of  the  great  prophets  and. the  marvelous  expres- 
sions of  inner  religious  experience  of  the  Psalter.  How  can  it  be 
explained?  Only  upon  the  assumption  of  Divine  leadership  and  of 
revelation  and  inspiration  through  it  all. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  a  sound,  sane,  thoroughly  equipped 
Biblical  scholar  has  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  the  long  and  devoted 
labors  of  Prof.  Driver,  so  soon  after  the  latter's  death.  A  man,  too, 
who  through  long  years  of  association  and  friendship  has  clearly 
imbibed  much  of  Dr.  Driver's  fine  spirit  and  Christian  attitude 
towards  the  Scriptures.  Prof.  Burney  acknowledges  in  his  preface 
that  much  of  what  he  has  learned  in  method  and  thoroughness  of 
scholarship  is  due  to  Dr.  Driver's  teaching  and  example.  And  we 
trust  that  the  mantle  of  one  of  the  greatest  Old  Testament  scholars 
of  the  passing  generation  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  worthy 
pupil.  And,  if  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  upon  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  the  verdict  must  be  favorable — for,  in  the  matter  of 
thorough  scholarship,  saneness  of  judgment,  elegance  of  expression, 
and  a  reverent  atmosphere,  this  work  deserves  to  stand  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  the  great  commentaries  of  modern  times. 

D.  E.   CULLEY. 
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Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Edited  by  James  Hastings, 
D.D.,  Vol.  11.  (Macedonia-Zion) ;  with  Indexes.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      1918.      $6.00. 

This  important  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1915,  is  now  complete.  It  has,  indeed,  been  available  in  complete 
form  for  some  two  years,  yet  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  it  is 
comparatively  little  known  and  used  in  America — outside  the  schools 
of  theology  at  least.  This  may  well  seem  surprising,  since  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Britain  "Hastings"  has  long  been  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  the  field  of  Biblical  scholarship.  No  doubt  the  H. 
C.  L.  has  been  partly  responsible.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
price  of  such  books  as  these  is  not  as  low  as  we  might  wish.  And 
there  is  also  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  strenuousity  of  life,  as 
experienced  by  the  average  American  pastor,  too  often  leads  him  to 
seek  his  intellectual  food  in  predigested  forms,  so  to  speak — at  all 
events  in  forms  more  directly  convertible  to  homiletical  use  than  is 
most  of  the  material  in  the  Hastings  dictionaries. 

Perhaps  there  is  yet  another  reason.  Do  not  many  of  us  feel 
that  when  Dr.  Hastings  gave  us  the  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible",  in 
five  great  volumes,  he  did  well — very  well  indeed;  but  that  he  might 
have  rested  there,  and  given  our  pocketbooks  a  rest?  We  want  to 
be  up  to  date  of  course;  but  why— when  we  have  the  "Dictionary  of 
the  Bible" — should  we  be  expected  to  draw  upon  our  slender  re- 
sources for  a  further  investment  in  the  same  editor's  "Dictionary  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospels",  and  now  in  his  "Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic 
Church"?  Are  not  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostolic  Church  discussed 
in  varied  aspects — and  sometimes  with  oppressive  thoroughness — in 
the  earlier  work? 

Now  I  am  not  trying  to  sell  these  books,  hence  I  may  pre- 
sumably venture  a  few  remarks  on  this  point  without  my  motives 
being  impugned.  For  what  do  we  go  to  such  works  as  these? 
What  do  we  expect  them  to  give  to  us?  Two  things,  fact  and 
opinion,  I  suppose.  If  all  that  they  contain  were  "fact",  as  in  our 
embryo  student  days  we  assumed  that  it  was — and  if  fact  were  a 
static,  unchanging  thing — then  indeed  it  might  seem  that  no  useful 
purpose  could  be  served  by  the  multiplication  of  Biblical  "helps". 
But  the  more  familiar  we  become  with  these  learned  works,  and 
with  the  great  subjects  with  which  they  deal,  the  larger  does  the 
"opinion"  element  loom.  This  may  be  a  bit  disconcerting  at  first. 
But  if  our  eyes  are  open  and  our  minds  functioning  we  soon  see 
that  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme  of  things,  and 
moreover  that  the  general  scheme  of  things  is  good.  After  all,  who 
would  want  to  live  in  a  static  world?  to  possess  a  static  science?  or 
an  exclusive  revelation  from  God  in  a  static  literature?  In  adult 
years  we  learn  that  much  of  what  we  were  taught  as  children  about 
physiology,  and  history,  and  the  Bible,  was  not  true.  Our  children 
are  being  better  taught,  we  think.  Perhaps  they  are.  Yet  in  all 
probability  they  too,  a  few  years  hence,  will  have  to  reconstruct 
their  world.  And  so  things  move.  What  a  fine  old  world  it  is; 
and  how  fascinating  an  adventure  is  life!  "He  the  Spirit  of  truth 
.  .  .  .shall  lead  you  into  all  the  truth."  He  is  doing  it.  He  has  not 
finished.  It  may  be  that  He  has  only  just  begun.  The  great  thing 
about  it  is  that  we  are  being    led    — led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

To  the  thoughtful  minister,  in  touch  with  his  age,  the  getting 
possession  of  a  new  dictionary  of  the  Bible  will  be  like  finding  a 
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pearl  of  great  price.  He  will  turn  to  this  subject  which,  interests 
him,  or  to  that  other  which  he  has  often  revolved  in  his  mind — 
eager  to  see  what  new  light  is  thrown  upon  them,  or  what  suggestive 
hint  he  may  find.  Other  topics  which  catch  his  eye  will  be  noted 
as  leading  into  new  and  alluring  fields  of  thought.  The  book  will 
be  to  him  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  stimulus — a  pathway  into 
regions  where  he  may  meet  with  God  and  with  men  who  have  long 
known  God,  and  from  them  may  get  new  light  on  the  problems  of 
life  and  new  vision  for  life's  tasks. 

The  student  who  is  already  familiar  with  his  "Dictionary  of  the 
Bible"  will  soon  discover  that  this  newer  work  offers  him  much 
more  than  a  mere  repetition  of  the  same  or  similar  material.  This 
is  true  even  in  cases  where  the  subject-heading  is  the  same.  Take 
for  example  the  two  articles  on  "Paul".  In  HDB  this  subject  i3 
treated  by  Professor  G.  G.  Findlay,  a  well  known  English  scholar, 
of  the  Wesleyan  church,  who  has  recently  died.  His  outline  is  as 
follows: — I.  The  Life:  1.  Birth  and  Training;  2.  Idiosyncrasy; 
3.  Conversion;  4.  Missionary  Career;  5.  Chronology;  II.  The  Doc- 
trine: 1.  Doctrine  of  God;  2.  .Doctrine  of  Man;  3.  Doctrine  of 
Christ  and  of  Salvation;  4.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  5.  Doctrine 
of  the  Church;  6.  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  article  ex- 
tends over  some  35  pages.  In  HDAC  "Paul"  is  discussed  by  another 
British  scholar,  even  better  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than 
Dr.  Findlay — Professor  James  Stalker  of  Aberdeen.  His  treatment 
is  briefer,  covering  20  pages  in  all,  and  is  outlined  as  follows: — ■ 
I.  Sources:  1.  The  Book  of  Acts;  2.  The  Epistles;  II.  Life:  1. 
Early  Influences;  2.  Persecution;  3.  Conversion;  4.  Evangelistic 
Activity;  5.  First  Missionary  Journey;  6.  Second  Missionary  Jour- 
ney; 7.  Third  Missionary  Journey;  8.  Imprisonment;  9.  Last  Years; 
III.  Beliefs:  1.  Early  Paulinism;  2.  Later  Paulinism;  IV.  Person- 
ality: 1.  The  Man;  2.  The  Hebrew  and  the  Hellenist;  3.  The 
Apostle;  4.  The  Christian. 

This  latter  outline,  as  compared  with  the  former,  affords  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  "historical  method" — which  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  all  but  universal  method  of  approaching  such  a  subject 
as  that  of  the  life  and  work  of  Paul.  Both  writers  treat  of  Paul's 
life,  but  Professor  Stalker  turns  aside  from  the  beaten  path  followed 
by  his  predecessor  in  that  he  devotes  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  space  at  his  disposal  to  a  discussion  of  our  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  that  life.  Incidentally  this  is  one  of  the  most  practically 
useful  parts  of  his  article.  Again,  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
Stalker  discusses  Paul's  "Beliefs"  under  the  two  heads  "Earlier"  and 
"Later"  Paulinism,  whereas  Findlay  has  handled  his  "Doctrine" 
after  the  traditional  manner  of  systematic  theology.  In  view  of  these 
differences  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  of  the  two  writers  only 
Stalker  shows  any  particular  interest  in  a  question  that  to  many 
students  is  now  of  absorbing  interest — the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  Paul's  thinking  was  affected  by  influences  from  his  religious 
environment  in  the  Hellenistic  world.  Both  of  these  articles  are 
written  from  a  conservative  point  of  view,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
should  be  enlightening  to  anyone  who  thinks  that  conservative 
scholarship  stands  unmoved  and  immovable  before  the  advancing 
tide  of  thought. 

Other  subjects  already  handled  in  HDB  and  treated  again  in 
Vol.   II.   of  the  work  before  us  are  "Miracles",   "Parousia",   "Mys- 
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teries",  "Pentecost",  "Regeneration",  "Resurrection",  "Righteous- 
ness", "Sacraments",  "Salvation",  "Sin",  "Worship",  etc.  In  the 
two  volumes  are  to  be  found  new  articles  on  all  of  the1  New  Testa- 
ment books  except  the  Gospels,  these  having  already  been  given  a 
second  treatment  in  the  "Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels".  It 
must  not  be  expected,  however,  that  in  every  case  the  discussion  of 
a  subject  in  this  more  recent  work  will  be  found  to  mark  an  im- 
portant advance  over  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  HDB. 
This  would  indeed  be  expecting  too  much.  Probably  no  reader  will 
even  regard  each  new  discussion  as  more  satisfying  than  the  old. 
There  are  a  few  articles  which  will  be  criticized  from  some  quarters 
as  not  reflecting  the  progress  of  thought,  where  real  progress  has 
been  made.  The  different  writers  of  course  represent  different 
points  of  view,  yet  the  work  as  a  whole  may  be  described  as  "con- 
servatively liberal".  Discussions  from  this  angle  are  likely  to  seem 
antiquated  to  some  and  radical  to  others,  but  probably  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  work  will  be  greater  than  if  it  represented  a  more 
extreme  position  on  either  side. 

The  "Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church",  moreover,  opens 
up  a  number  of  fields  which  its  predecessors  had  scarcely  entered  at 
all.  For  example  there  are  articles  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and 
their  works: — "Barnabas,  Epistle  of";  "Clement  of  Rjxme,  Epistle 
of";  "Hermas,  Shepherd  of";  "Ignatius";  "Polycarp^.  "The 
Didache"  is  also  discussed,  though  it  had  already  been  treated  by 
J.  Vernon  Bartlet  in  HDB.  If  the  minister  who  is  longing  for  new 
intellectual  worlds  to  conquer  will  now  provide  himself  with  the 
Greek  texts  of  these  works  (with  parallel  English  translations) 
edited  by  Kirsopp  Lake,  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  series,  and 
use  these  articles  as  introductions,  he  will  be  able  to  embark  upon 
studies  that  should  prove  of  profit  as  well  as  of  interest.  Many  will 
be  interested,  also,  in  the  article  on  "The  Odes  of  Solomon",  which 
was  not  discussed  in  any  of  the  previous  Hastings  dictionaries,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  not  discovered  until  19  09.  Again,  the  in- 
crease of  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  environment  of  early 
Christianity  is  reflected  in  such  new  subject-headings  as  the  follow- 
ing:— "Emperor-worship",   "Caligula",   "Domitian",   "Vespasian". 

The  article  by  von  Dobschiitz  on  "Hellenism"  supplements  in  an 
important  degree  the  very  brief  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by 
Conybeare  in  HDB,  especially  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  Hellen- 
ism on  early  Christianity.  But  von  Dobschutz's  treatment  is  itself 
all  too  brief.  Those  interested  in  the  linguistic  side  of  New  Testa- 
ment study,  which  has  been  so  much  to  the  fore  in  recent  years,  will 
find  the  article  on  "Hellenistic  and  Biblical  Greek"  of  especial  in- 
terest. It  is  written  by  the  late  Professor  Thumb  of  Strasburg, 
whose  work  in  this  field  has  been  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death. 

Perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  important  single  article  in  this 
Dictionary  is  one  which  no  doubt  owes  its  inclusion  to  the  all-per- 
vading influence  of  the  world  situation  during  the  years  when  the 
work  was  being  planned  and  produced.  I  refer  to  Professor 
Moffatt's  article  on  "War",  which  extends  through  27  double-column 
pages — much  of  it  in  fine  print.  It  might  be  thought  that  such  a 
treatise  would  have  only  an  ephemeral  importance  and  interest,  but 
in  this  case  the  opposite  is  likely  to  prove  true.  The  article  presents 
in  masterly  fashion  the  data  for  the  attitude  of  Christianity  toward 
war  from  its  beginning  down  to  the  time  of  Augustine.      The  amount 
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of  detail  is  enormous,  yet  I  can  testify  to  having  found  the  entire 
discussion  of  absorbing  interest.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  made  clear 
that  at  no  time  in  its  early  history  was  Christianity  a  militant  faith, 
as  was  Islam  and — in  lesser  degree — the  Jahweh  religion  of  Israel. 
It  is  true  that  certain  parts  of  the  "Apocalypse"  may  be  said  to 
breathe  the  spirit  of  militant  revolt,  yet  in  so  far  as  this  book  tended 
to  inculcate  ideas  of  armed  rebellion  against  the  Empire  its  influence 
evidently  was  not  widely  or  deeply  felt.  The  New  Testament  and 
other  early  Christian  literature  abounds  in  martial  metaphors  and 
Illustrations,  but  all  this  "throws  no  light  upon  the  opinions 
cherished  by  the  early  Christians  about  war  in  itself.  Three  of  the 
writers  who  explicitly  oppose  war,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Cyprian, 
are  in  fact  lavish  in  their  use  of  military  terms.  .  .  .These  Illustra- 
tions from  St.  Paul  onwards  merely  indicate  the  martial  environ- 
ment of  the  new  religion  within  the  Roman  world  of  the  first  three 
centuries." 

But  another  important  question  arises.  Though  not  bent  on 
propagating  itself  by  the  sword,  or  even  on  armed  resistance  when 
persecution  was  most  severe,  what  answer  did  early  Christianity 
give  to  the  question  of  military  service  at  the  call  of  the  state?  Do 
we  meet  with  the  "conscientious  objector"  among  Christians  of  these 
early  centuries?  The  answer  is  that  we  do.  Tertullian,  indeed, 
might  well  be  adopted  by  the  pacifists  as  their  patron  saint,  and 
Origen  and  Cyprian  were  not  far  behind  him  in  this  respect.  Yet 
Clement  of  Alexandria  took  the  contrary  view,  and  Tertullian  him- 
self incidentally  betrays  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  Christians 
were  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in  his  time.  "It  is  significent", 
remarks  Moffatt,  "that  several  of  the  'pacifist'  writers ....  were  or 
became  eccentric  or  heretical." 

Here,  as  on  so  many  other  points,  "the  steadying  verdict  was 
given  by  Augustine."  He  repudiates  militarism,  speaking  sternly 
of  "the  callousness,  the  havoc,  and  the  senseless  retaliation  which 
war  may  breed."  Yet  he  holds  that  "intrinsically  Christianity  does 
not  forbid  military  service.  .  .  .  In  the  present  situation  of  mankind 
some  must  fight  against  the  barbarians  in  defense  of  order  and 
justice;  everyone  has  his  own  gift  from  God,  and  military  service 
is  at  least  a  subdivision  of  labour  in  the  one  kingdom  of  the  Lord." 
(The  quotations  are  from  Moffatt — not  directly  from  Augustine). 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  line  of  argument  is  not  as  modern  as 
we  may  have  thought.  Without  being  thus  clearly  formulated  it 
had,  indeed,  become  the  practical  policy  of  most  orthodox  Christians 
already  in  the  3rd  Century.  And  this  fact,  as  Moffatt  believes,  had 
a  profound  influence  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church:  "Had 
the  extremists  succeeded  in  their  policy  of  tabuing  military  service, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  victory  of  Christianity  in  the  next  century 
would  have  been  possible;  had  the  Church  committed  herself  to  an 
open  line  of  disloyalty,  by  forbidding  her  members  to  join  or  to 
remain  in  the  legions,  the  perils  of  the  new  religion  would  have  been 
seriously  increased,  and  Constantine  would  hardly  have  felt  justified 
in  raising  it  to  the  position  of  the  state  religion.  One  of  the  factors 
of  the  Church's  triumph  in  the  4th  Century  was  that  the  Christians 
had  made  themselves  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Empire  and 
proved  themselvs  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word  loyal  citizens." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  whether  we  would 
have  read  essentially  these  same  words  if  Professor  Moffatt  had  been 
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writing,  let  us  say,  in  1913.  Perhaps  we  would.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  said  that  the  special  pleader  appears  to  be  speaking  at  any 
point  in  the  article. 

The  completion  of  such  a  work  as  the  "Dictionary  of  the 
Apostolic  Church"  is  a  great  achievement;  especially  so  in  this  case 
in  view  of  the  multitudinous  distractions  and  difficulties  which  the 
war  must  have  compelled  the  editor  and  his  associates  to  face.  Once 
more  Dr.  Hastings  has  put  all  English  speaking  students  of  the  Bible 
in  his  debt. 

PRANK  EAKIN. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church.       By  Williston  Walker.       New 
York:      Charles    Scribner's    Sons.      pp.    624.      1918.      $3.00. 

This  admirable  volume  will  supersede  the  work  of  Professor 
George  P.  Fisher  covering  the  same  ground.  For  a  generation  Dr. 
Walker,  now  first  Provost  of  Yale  University,  has  ably  filled  the 
chair  of  Church  History  in  the  Yale  School  of  Religion  as  Professor 
Fisher's  successor.  As  incumbent  of  that  chair,  and  previously  as 
professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
Dr.  Walker  has  issued  several  works  showing  fine  scholarship.  His 
volume  on  the  history  of  American  Congregationalists  and  his 
"Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism"  are  the  best  in  their 
department,  and  in  the  latter  work  more  especially  the  author  has 
put  students  of  American  history  under  a  lasting  obligation  to  him. 
The  student  of  the  history  of  New  England  must  have  it.  His 
volume  on  John  Calvin  is  at  present  the  best  in  the  English  language 
for  its  accuracy  and  well  balanced  judgments.  At  its  3  50th  anni- 
versary, in  19  09.  the  University  of  Geneva  showed  its  appreciation 
of  this  biography  by  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  upon 
its  author. 

A  compendium  of  Church  History,  compressed  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  volume,  has  value  not  only  for  a  beginner  taking  up  this 
study  for  the  first  time  but  for  those  who  have  taken  a  comprehen- 
sive course  of  historical  instruction  and  go  back  to  the  compendium 
as  a  book  of  quick  and  ready  reference  to  refresh  the  memory  and 
to  secure  a  quick  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general  progress  of  these 
last  nineteen  centuries.  By  reading  such  a  manual  through  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  minister  will  keep  fresh  in  his  mind  the  lead- 
ing personalities  and  movements  of  the  past.  He  will  confirm  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  drama  of 
human  action  and  divine  guidance  and  as  a  series  of  events  and 
activities  which  serve  as  a  warning  and  an  encouragement  for  action 
and  theory  in  the  present  age.  He  will  also  take  up  a  section  or  a 
period  here  and  there  as  some  particular  subject  appeals  to  his  mind 
and  from  such  reading  pass  to  a  special  and  detailed  treatise,  say  on 
the  Crusades,  on  the  German  Reformation,  or  on  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

There  are  three  dangers  which  the  writer  of  such  a  compendium 
as  this  must  guard  against:  1.  The  omission  of  anything  that  is 
of  enduring  importance;  2.  The  devotion  of  undue  space  to  one  age 
as  compared  with  another;  3.  Making  of  history  a  sequence  of  dry 
details  and  dates.  In  the  last  regard,  it  seems  to  me,  the  author 
has  succeeded  better  than  Professor  Fisher.     Well  balanced  as  Dr. 
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Fisher's  treatment  of  history  always  was  and  accurate  as  it  was  in 
the  statement  of  facts,  it  seemed  to  lose  in  his  Compendium  interest 
from  the  defect  of  warmth  and  the  human  element.  As  for  the 
second  danger,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Walker's  volume  completely 
avoids  it.  To  the  early  age — Ancient  Christianity — he  devotes  190 
pages,  to  the  middle  age  140  pages,  and  to  the  modern  age  260 
pages.  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  Redemption,  almost 
completely  passes  by  the  medieval  age,  content  to  denominate  it  as 
the  age  in  which  the  devil  reigned  almost  without  resistance  in  the 
church.  Of  course,  no  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  or  adequately  understand  modern  Roman 
Catholicism  without  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  mighty  move- 
ments that  transpired  from  Charlemagne  to  Leo  X  and  a  recognition 
of  the  intellectual  power  and  administrative  genius  devoted  to  theo- 
logical problems  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  Schoolmen  and 
Roman  pontiffs.  Dr.  Walker  sufficiently  addresses  himself  to  this 
wonderful  period  and  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  with  such  special 
treatments  as  the  one  upon  Abelard,  that  first  of  medieval  doubters 
in  the  realm  of  theology.  As  for  the  first  danger  which  the  writer 
of  such  a  Compendium  as  this  strives  to  avoid,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
Professor  Walker  is  not  quite  so  fortunate.  This  remark  applies  to 
his  treatment  of  modern  history  since  the  Reformation.  The  reader, 
for  example,  if  my  reading  has  not  deceived  me,  will  look  in  vain 
for  the  names  of  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  and  Massillon  who,  together 
with  others,  make  the  pulpit  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  one  of 
exceeding  brilliancy  and  form  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
reign  of  "that  most  Christian  King".  I  think  he  will  not  find  men- 
tion of  the  names  of  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon  whose  religious 
activity  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  same  long  reign,  nor  the  name 
of  Miguel  Molinos  which  with  that  of  Madame  Guyon  is  of  first  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  Quietism  in  Roman  Catholic  Europe.  The 
controversy  in  which  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  figured  so  prominently 
is  passed  by  and  the  suppression  of  the  Huguenots  seems  to  be  given 
space  too  small  when  we  think  of  the  important  place  given  to  the 
Huguenots  in  Protestant  history  and  also  in  the  settlements  in  South 
Carolina  and  New  York.  One  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  omissions 
which  have  been  mentioned  is  that  the  lecturer  in  the  class-room 
like  the  writer  of  a  historical  compendium  finds  that  when  he  has 
gotten  down  to  the  17th.  century  he  has  insufficient  time  or  space 
left  to  present  the  materials  furnished  by  the  last  two  centuries. 
Our  theological  institutions,  if  they  would  have  Church  History 
treated  at  the  length  its  importance  demands,  must  proceed  to  have 
two  chairs,  one  for  the  Early  and  Medieval  Church,  the  other  for 
Modern  and  American  Church  History. 

The  excellent  judgment  and  fine  spirit  of  Dr.  Walker's  conclud- 
ing paragraph  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  reader  that  he  will 
get  real  spiritual  satisfaction  from  reading  this  volume  as  well  as 
accurate  information. 

This  paragraph  runs:  "The  long  story  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  a  panorama  of  lights  and  shadows,  of  achievement  and  failure, 
of  conquests  and  divisions.  It  has  exhibited  the  divine  life  marvel- 
ously  in  transforming  the  lives  of  men.  It  has  exhibited  those 
passions  and  weaknesses  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Its 
tasks  have  seemed  in  every  age  almost  insuperable.  They  were 
never  greater  than  at  present  when  confronted  by  a  materialistic 
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interpretation  of  life  and  when  the  furnace  of  almost  universal  war 
bids  fair  to  transform  the  whole  fabric  of  European  and  American 
civilization.  Yet  no  Christian  can  survey  what  the  Church  has  done 
without  confidence  in  its  future.  Its  changes  may  be  many,  its 
struggles  great,  but  the  hand  of  God  which  has  led  it  hitherto  will 
guide  it  to  larger  usefulness  in  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
its  Lord  and  towards  the  fulfillment  of  his  prediction  that,  if  he  be 
lifted  up,  he  would  draw  all  men  unto  him." 

DAVID  S.  SCHAFF. 

George  Washington  the  Christian.  By  William  J.  Johnson.  New 
York  and  Cincinnati:  The  Abingdon  Press,  pp.  299.  1919. 
$1.50. 

This  volume  belongs  on  a  different  shelf  from  that  to  which 
Professor  Walker's  is  assigned.  Professor  Walker's  work  will  be 
placed  where  the  reader's  eye  will  fall  on  it  often  and  his  hand  often 
open  its  pages.  Mr.  Johnson's  work  is  for  an  occasional  use  or, 
rather,  for  use  once  a  year  at  the  recurrence  of  February  22nd.  On 
the  Sabbath  preceeding  that  date  every  minister  wants  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Father  of  His  Country  and  this  book,  in  convenient 
form,  gives  the  minister  ready  aid.  There  are  Lives  of  Washington, 
those  written  by  Jared  Sparks  and  Irving  as  well  as  more  recent 
biographies;  Bancroft,  McMaster,  and  other  historians  give  the  de- 
tails of  Washington's  career.  A  general  knowledge  of  that  career 
must  be  had  before  a  minister  can  give  an  address  on  Washington. 
Such  knowledge  being  had,  this  book  will  admirably  suit  the  chief 
purpose  for  which  the  preacher  uses  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
national  figure  in  the  pulpit.  No  sufficient  treatment  can  be  made 
by  any  writer  apart  from  the  materials  which  Johnson  here  presents, 
much  less  by  any  preacher.  From  the  standpoint  of  Christian 
citizenship  the  preacher  may  deem  it  of  importance  to  present  a 
survey  of  Washington  as  a  patriot.  As  an  advocate  of  the  home  as 
an  institution  of  human  well-being  and  progress,  he  may  set  forth 
in  description  Mt.  Vernon  and  Washington's  loyalty  to  his  mother 
and  his  devotion  to  his  wife.  Chiefly,  he  must  present  Washington's 
religious  habits  and  the  motives  which  led  him  to  maintain  them 
and  to  make  his  unusual  statements  in  public  on  the  value  of  re- 
ligion to  the  state  and  also  to  the  individual. 

This  volume  puts  within  the  easy  reach  of  every  minister  the 
documents  in  which  Mr.  Washington's  habits  and  views  are  set  forth. 
Here  he  may  draw  from  the  fresh  springs  and  is  not  obliged  to  un- 
cork bottles  in  which  the  water  has  been  standing  by  the  device  of 
other  men.  Here,  with  his  other  knowledge,  he  will  be  able  to 
present  Washington  as  a  model  for  our  country  and  to  verify  the 
characterization  which,  on  Washington's  death,  Henry  Lee  made  in 
Congress:  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  and  second  to  none  in  the  humble  and  endearing 
scenes  of  private  life".  The  writer  has  the  idea  that  in  these  latter 
years  there  has  been  the  tendency  to  allow  the  figure  of  our  first 
president  to  take  on  somewhat  dim  outlines.  This  is  partly  on 
account  of  the  attention  given  to  Lincoln,  and  a  certain  idea  that 
our  democratic  notions  in  this  present  time  are  more  accordant  with 
Lincoln's  character  and  activities  than  with  the  character  and  habits 
of  Mr.  Washington.     To  no  country,  except  it  be  to  the  Hebrews, 
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did  God  ever  give  in  the  highest  public  station  two  such  notable  and 
exemplary  personalities  as  these  two  men.  Each  was  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  his  age,  each  met  the  crisis  with  sufficient  decision  and 
confidence  in  Providence.  They  are  the  two  shining  luminaries  on 
the  horizon  of  our  national  history  and  neither  of  them  suffers  by 
comparison  with  the  other.  The  word  "exemplary"  has  been  used 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  both  models  for  our  Country.  Washing- 
ton, as  a  patriot,  as  a  private  citizen,  as  the  head  of  his  home,  and 
as  a  Christian,  and  Lincoln  likewise  in  these  four  aspects,  are  both 
patterns  for  young  men  starting  out  in  life,  the  one  not  giving  way 
to  the  temptation,  which  social  position  and  affluence  brought,  to 
yield  to  ease  and  self-indulgence;  the  other,  born  in  humblest  cir- 
cumstances, not  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  blame  Providence  and 
to  give  way  to  discouragement  saying  "it  is  no  use  to  try"  but  look- 
ing up  and  using  lowly  opportunities  for  fitting  himself  for  useful- 
ness in  his  generation. 

Both  were  Christian  men,  Washington  a  communicant  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  though  not  confirmed,  and  Lincoln  a 
teacher  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  habitual  attendant  upon 
the  services  of  that  church  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  in  the  edifice 
in  Washington,  where  the  pew  is  still  preserved  which  he  and  his 
family  occupied.  Here,  in  this  volume,  the  evidence  is  given  from 
Washington's  own  orders  as  Commander-in-chief,  from  his  letters 
and  diary,  and  from  his  Inaugural  Address,  and  his  so-called  Fare- 
well Address,  of  Washington's  public  advocacy  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  his  private  habits  of  prayer  and  church  attendance.  Here 
also  is  given  the  testimony  of  others.  To  me  it  seems  a  memorable 
fact  that,  at  a  time  when  Thomas  Paine  and  Mr.  Jefferson  and  others 
in  public  life  were  avowing  the  infidelity  which  had  come  over  from 
France  and  the  Encyclopedists  or  which  had  come  down  from  the 
English  Deists,  the  Commander  of  the  Continental  Army  and  our 
first  President  should  not  only  have  publicly  borne  witness  to  his 
attachment  to  Christianity  at  the  most  critical  times,  but  have 
recommended  dependence  upon  divine  Providence  to  the  people  of 
the  new-born  republic.  In  his  Inaugural,  after  setting  forth  in  the 
first  paragraph  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  accepted  different 
public  offices,  he  employed  the  second  paragraph  to  call  attention 
to  the  causes  the  nation  had  for  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  His 
help  in  its  formation.  And  in  his  Farewell  Address,  which  is  a 
golden  testament  for  the  nation,  as  Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg 
is  its  sublime  Psalm,  he  elaborated  as  one  of  its  four  or  five  subjects 
the  necessity  of  religion  and  morality  as  two  indispensable  props  of 
national  progress  and  warned  against  the  theory  that  morality  may 
be  maintained  without  religion.  In  these  days  when  in  certain 
quarters  patriotism  is  made  tantamount  to  the  practice  of  religion, 
it  will  be  regarded  as  significant  to  know  that  Washington,  the  chief 
of  patriots,  in  the  orders  given  at  Valley  Forge  said:  "While  we 
are  performing  the  duty  of  good  soldiers  we  ought  certainly  not  to 
be  inattentive  to  the  higher  duties  of  religion.  To  the  distinguished 
character  of  a  patriot  it  should  be  our  highest  glory  to  add  the  more 
distinguished  character  of  a  Christian". 

In  going  over  Mr.  Johnson's  pages,  so  timely  and  serviceable 
for  the  preacher,  the  writer  has  been  inclined  to  linger  at  the  replies 
Mr.  Washington  made  to  the  four  addresses  offered  to  him  by  as 
many  religious  denominations  on  his  assumption  of  the  presidency. 
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The  volume  gives  them  in  full.  They  show  an  insight  into  the 
peculiarities  of  religious  people  and  wisely,  as  I  think,  gave  to  each 
of  the  denominational  representations  some  apposite  counsel.  Ad- 
dressing the  Baptists,  he  lays  emphasis  upon  their  attitude  to  re- 
ligious toleration  in  the  years  gone  before;  to  the  Methodists,  upon 
their  habit  of  prayer  for  him  which  he  expressed  gladness  to  re- 
ciprocate; addressing  the  Presbyterians,  the  President  laid  stress 
upon  the  practice  of  philanthropy,  economy,  industry,  and  other 
Christian  yirtues  as  essential  products  of  a  Christian  profession  and 
necessary  for  the  state's  well-being.  The  Episcopalians  he  con- 
gratulated upon  the  growing  evidence  of  good  will  and  co-operation 
between  "Christians  of  different  denominations".  On  the  one  hand 
he  did  not  go  aside  to  flatter  the  Presbyterians  by  declaring  their 
system  the  exemplar  of  democratic  institutions;  on  the  other  he  did 
not  exalt  "The  Church"  or  nominate  himself  "a  churchman",  but 
expressed  the  hope  "that  Christians  might  conduct  themselves  in 
respect  to  each  other  with  a  more  Christian-like  spirit  than  they  have 
ever  done  before  in  any  other  nation".  The  Presbyterians,  I 
assume,  cannot  go  too  far  in  practicing  the  virtues,  civil  and  do- 
mestic, to  which  the  President  called  attention,  and,  we  may  express 
the  hope,  the  Episcopalians,  reading  over  Mr.  Washington's  words 
to  their  bishops  and  clergy,  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
follow  along  the  line  which  their  chief  representative  in  our  history 
indicated  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  himself  and  as  one  to  be 
desired  in  this  new  nation. 

DAVID  S.  SCHAFF. 


The  Disease  and  the  Remedy  of  Sin.  By  Rev.  W.  Mackintosh 
Mackay,  B.D.  London  and  New  York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
1919.      $2.50. 

The  author,  who  is  a  Glasgow  pastor,  in  his  student  days  carried 
on  the  study  of  theology  and  medicine  simultaneously,  so  that  he  has 
the  double  qualification  for  the  task  he  set  out  to  accomplish.  This 
task  is  to  interpret  sin  in  terms  of  bodily  disease  and  the  remedy  of 
sin  in  terms  of  medicinal  cure.  He  believed  that  the  body  and  soul 
are  so  vitally  related  that  the  physical  processes  of  the  one  repeat 
or  by  analogy  reflect  the  spiritual  processes  of  the  other,  and  he  set 
about  working  out  this  analogy. 

The  author  encountered  in  the  very  outset  of  his  study  the 
objection,  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  Professor  Hugh  Mackin- 
tosh, that  disease  is  subject  to  necessary  laws,  whereas  sin  is  a 
voluntary  state  and  act.  "There  is  no  freedom  in  disease,"  said  the 
Professor,  "and  therefore  no  responsibility.  There  is  freedom  in 
sin,  and  therefore  accountability."  Our  author  admits  this  distinc- 
tion and  then  largely  explains  it  away.  There  are  elements  of  both 
necessity  and  freedom  in  disease.  Disease  may  be  necessary  in  us 
in  its  heredity  and  in  the  physical  laws  to  which  it  is  subject;  but 
there  are  also  factors  of  freedom  in  it  in  the  way  we  may  contract 
it  and  especially  in  the  way  we  deal  with  it  and  cure  it.  In  like 
manner  there  are  the  same  elements  of  both  necessity  and  freedom 
in  sin:  necessity  in  the  way  we  inherit  it  and  in  the  operation  of  it's 
laws,  but  freedom  in  the  way  we  deal  with  it  and  seek  its  remedy. 
"The  sinner  is  limited,"  our  author  concludes  on  this  point,  "in  his 
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freedom,  but  he  has  enough  left  to  make  him  responsible  to  God. 
He  has,  in  fact,  the  same  freedom  a  sick  man  has." 

Having  cleared  the  ground  of  this  initial  objection  and  diffi- 
culty, our  author  plunges  into  his  subject  and  proceeds  to  work  it 
out  in  a  systematic  scheme  of  treatment  that  covers  practically  the 
whole  ground  of  the  application  of  salvation.  He  finds  that  his 
scheme  will  fit  into  the  usual  order  and  content  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  involves  no  material  reconstruction  in  this  field.  The  basis  of 
his  view  is  "the  experience  of  salvation  from  the  disease  of  sin 
through  communion  with  God  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "the 
divine  remedy  of  sin"  is  "found  to  lie  in  union  with  Christ."  As  to 
"the  remedial  value  of  Christ's  sufferings,  or  the  psychology  of  the 
Cross,"  he  approximates  Schleiermacher's  statement:  "The  Redeemer 
by  His  work  on  the  Cross  assumes  believers  into  participation  with 
His  own  settled  consciousness  of  God,  and  this  constitutes  His  re- 
deeming work."  Our  author,  however,  hastens  to  guard  us  from 
the  supposition  "that  these  sufferings  are  merely  moral  in  their  in- 
fluence," and  "their  effect  on  the  conscience  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  a  rational  conception  of  them,  and  a  conception  of 
them  as  vicarious." 

Having  got  our  author's  point  of  view  and  his  fundamental 
theology,  all  one  needs  do  is  to  glance  through  the  titles  of  his 
chapters  to  catch  his  line  of  thought  and  see  what  an  attractive 
program  he  has  laid  out.  Part  I  deals  with  the  nature  of  sin  and 
discusses  its  symptons,  sources,  and  natural  history,  and  then  passes 
on  to  diseases  of  the  flesh,  diseases  of  the  heart,  disease  of  the  spirit, 
and  concludes  with  the  issue  of  sin.  He  finds  that  "spiritual 
maladies.  .  .  .tend  to  merge  into  each  other;  and  when  their  deepest 
root  is  probed,  it  is  always  found  to  be  the  same,  the  impairment  or 
the  loss  of  the  God-consciousness  in  the  soul,  caused  by  Selfishness 
or  an  all-devouring  Egoism."  As  to  the  nature  of  the  death  of  the 
soul  as  the  final  issue  of  sin,  the  author  takes  the  view  that,  as  the 
death  of  the  body  is  physical  dissolution,  so  spiritual  death  is  the 
final  dissolution  and  extinction  of  the  soul. 

The  second  Part  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  Remedy  of  Sin  and 
consists  of  thirteen  chapters,  dealing  with  such  topics  as  salvation 
as  life,  conversion  by  crisis,  conversion  by  lysis  or  slow  recovery, 
spiritual  convalescence,  prayer  as  a  medicine  of  the  soul,  the  healing 
of  the  sanctuary,  spiritual  surgery,  the  divine  surgery  of  pain,  eternal 
life,  and  within  the  veil.  These  titles  of  chapters  indicate  the  line 
of  treatment  and  give  a  suggestion  of  how  comprehensive  and  help- 
ful and  rich  it  is.  The  volume  is  a  fresh  discussion  of  an  old  and 
well-worn  subject  presenting  it  in  many  new  and  suggestive  aspects. 
All  readers  will  find  it  interesting  and  helpful,  and  pastors  especially 
will  find  it  a  seed-bed  of  many  sermons. 

JAMES  H.  SNOWDEN. 

The  Atonement  and  Onrselves.     By  P.  L.  Snowden,  Vicar  of  Hep- 
worth.     New  York:      The  Macmillan  Company.      1919.      $3.50. 

The  stream  of  books  on  theology  was  not  slowed  down  but 
rather  speeded  up  by  the  war,  and  "This  book,"  says  the  author, 
"is  in  some  sense  a  war  book."  He  went  into  war  work  in  "labor- 
ing for  a  party  of  tree-fellers  near  York,"  and  this  gave  him  leisure 
to  work  up  the  subject  of  the  atonement  on  which  he  had  long  been 
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reading  and  thinking.  The  outcome  is  a  book  of  solid  learning  and 
clear  thought  that  is  satisfying.  He  begins  his  discussion  at  the 
right  place  with  a  consideration  of  "the  nature,  status,  and  require- 
ments of  divine  holiness."  The  key  to  the  problem  of  the  atonement 
is  the  nature  of  justice  and  the  place  it  fills  and  the  part  it  plays  in 
the  divine  character  and  providence.  Our  author  in  successive 
chapters  works  out  the  doctrine  that  justice  in  its  very  nature  re- 
quires reparation  and  that  this  cannot  be  remitted  in  the  divine 
nature  but  must  have  its  proper  satisfaction.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  many  modern  theories  of  the  atonement  balk,  and  all  moral 
influence  theories  deny  that  such  penal  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
God  is  necessary  or  even  can  be  tolerated.  But  our  author  forges 
a  strong  chain  of  logic  in  proof  of  this  necessity  based  upon  both 
Scripture  and  reason. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  Christ  in  his  own  person  suffered 
the  death  and  penalties  of  sin.  "He  undertook  to  suffer  them  in 
his  own  person  in  order  that  he  might  be  to  others  in  union  with 
him  (1)  The  presence  of  one  who  has  already  suffered  the  penal 
consequences  of  sin,  so  that  the  Christian  in  effective  union  with  his 
Saviour  already  has  in  him,  through  the  presence  of  Christ,  the  real 
experience — at  least  in  embryo,  and  capable  of  being  developed  into 
its  proper  moral  and  spiritual  effects — of  the  punishment  of  sin. 
(2)  A  victorious  power,  a  spiritual  force  which  has  actually  and 
already  overcome  all  the  forces  of  sin  and  death  exerted  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  For  Christ  is  in  men  not  only  a  power  which  can 
overcome  sin  and  death,  but  a  power  which  has  already  done  so." 

The  question  of  how  the  sinless  divine  Christ  can  justly  take 
or  rightly  be  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  the  sinner  and  bear  his 
penal  punishment  is  solved  in  accordance  with  the  solution  offered 
by  Campbell  and  Dale  and  Moberly  and  by  Paul  himself  on  the 
principle  of  the  solidarity  or  union  of  Christ  and  believers  so  that 
he  is  their  Head  involved  in  a  degree  of  obligation  for  them.  This 
solution  is  worked  out  with  many  illustrations  of  the  possbility  and 
nature  of  "a  real  identity  combined  with  real  distinctness  of  per- 
sonality," drawn  from  the  family  and  the  State,  and  from  history 
and  science  and  psychology.  "In  the  experience  of  ordinary  life  we 
find  support  for  the  view  of  the  interpenetrability  of  personalities. 
A  thing  we  have  met  with  is  discipline,  and  discipline  is  simply  the 
invasion  of  one  personality  by  another.  It  may  be  so  slight  and 
insidious  as  to  be  scarecly  noticeable,  or  so  overwhelming  as  to 
amount  to  the  breaking  of  a  person's  will  or  individuality;  and  there 
is  no  more  difficult  question  in  practical  life  to  decide  upon  than  the 
kind  and  degree  of  discipline  it  is  justifiable  to  enforce  or  submit 
to."  "It  is  only  'in  the  Beloved'  that  we  can  be  accepted;  and  if  our 
acceptance  is  not  to  be  of  a  'transcendental'  character,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  not  only  have  placed  ourselves  under  Christ's  per- 
sonal influence,  or  be  merely  in  touch  with  him,  or  connected  by 
any  merely  superficial  union,  but  that,  while  still  retaining  our 
identity,  we  should  be  involved  in  an  identification  with  him  extend- 
ing to  the  innermost  shrine  of  personality."  This  is  Paul's  doctrine 
that  we  are  "crucified  with  Christ"  and  that  in  Christ  we  are  new 
creatures. 

This  book  thus  holds  to  and  emphasizes  the  vicarious  or  sub- 
stitutionary theory  of  the  atonement  and  builds  it  not  only  on  the 
general  and  express  teaching  of  Scripture  but  also  on  the  facts  of 
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human  nature  and  experience.  It  shows  its  consonance  with  our 
modern  ethics  and  psychology  and  this  mode  of  proof  has  weight 
with  many  minds.  The  author's  style,  while  lacking  in  literary 
distinction,  is  yet  of  homespun  sincerity  and  honesty  that  leads  us 
to  think  of  what  he  is  saying  and  not  of  how  he  is  saying  it  and 
carries  the  conviction  of  reality  and  truth  to  the  mind. 

JAMES  H.  SNOWDEN. 

Paying  the  Price.     By  Malcolm  A.  Matheson,  B.D.,  Ph.D.     Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.      1919.      $1.25. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin  to  know 
that  the  author  of  this  book  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary.  The  sub-title,  "The  Young  Man  Who  Con- 
sidered The  Price  Too  Great,"  gives  a  clue  to  the  contents,  which 
deal  with  the  refusal  of  the  rich  young  man  to  sell  all  and  to  follow 
Christ  (Mark  10:17-22).  Upon  this  Scriptural  basis  we  have  the 
study  of  a  master  passion  as  it  dominates  a  man's  life  and  causes 
him  to  miss  the  higher  aims  of  life.  The  author  traces  the  young 
man's  experience  from  the  first  stage  of  "Self-sufficiency"  to  the 
sixth  of  "The  price  too  great"  through  four  stages  respectively 
designated  "Something  Wanting",  "A  Vision  of  Eternal  Life",  "One 
Thing  Lacking",  and  "Christ  in  the  Balance".  In  this  volume  Dr. 
Matheson  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  fresh  interesting  study  of 
human  nature,  and  has  amply  illustrated  his  theme  by  reference  to 
the  Scriptures,  literature,  and  science. 
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CALLS 

Rev.  Charles  J.  McCracken,  '95,  Scio,  Ohio,  to  Frazeysburg,  0. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Brockway,  '97-p,  Apollo,  Pa.,  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Fulton,  D.D.,  '98-p,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Brooking, 
S.  D. 

Rev.  Samuel  F.  M.  Nesbitt,  '98,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  to  Wooster,  O. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Fraser,  '07,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Claude  R.  Culbertson,  '08,  Clarksburg,  Pa.,  to  the  New 
Salem  Church,  Presbytery  of  Redstone. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Macaulay,  '10,  Xenia,  Ohio,  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Malcolm  A.  Matheson,  '11,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  to  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Reese,  '11,  Monaca,  Pa.,  to  Central,  New  Castle, 
Pa. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Fohner,  '14-p,  Kinsman,  Ohio,  to  Sharpsville,  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  Wallace  Fraser,  '14,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  to  Clarksburg, 
Pa. 

Rev.  W.  H.  McCracken,  '15,  to  Cushendall  and  Carnlough 
Churches  in  the  Presbytery  of  Ballymena,  Ireland. 

Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  '15  p-g,  Wilson,  Pa.,  to  Girard,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Archie  A.  Bartholomew,  '17,  Highland,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to 
Beechwoods,  Pa. 

INSTALLATIONS 

Rev.  John  B.  Worrall,  '76,  Danville,  Ind. 

Rev.   C.  L.  Bradshaw,  '91,  Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  Oct.  28. 

Rev.  W.  K.  Cozad,  '9  3-p,  Pine  Run,  Pa.,  Dec.  18. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Spargrove,  '94,  East  Green,  Pa.,  Nov.  9. 

Rev.  A.  I.  Keener,  '04,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Rev.   Elmer  H.  Douglas,  '05,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Dec.  3. 

Rev.   Claude  R.  Culbertson,  '0  8,  New  Salem,  Pa.,  Dec.  16. 

Rev.   P.  E.  Burtt,  '12,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  15. 

Rev.  Theodore  Halenda,  '12,  Albion,  Pa.,  Dec.  28. 

Rev.  J.  Norman  Hunter,  '12,  Blairsville,  Pa.,  Dec.  18. 

Rev.   Mayson  H.  Sewell,  '12-p,  First,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Stanley,  '19-p,  Washington  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga.,  Jan.  11. 

ACCESSIONS 

Rev.   C.  S.  McClelland,  D.D.,  '80,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 28 

Rev.   J.  S.  Helm,  '82,  Cresson,  Pa 25 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gray,  '86,  Crafton,  Pa 4 

Rev.  Boyd  F.  Williams,  '8  6,  Emlenton,  Pa 5 

Rev.  R.  Frank  Getty,  '94,  Murrysville,  Pa 16 

Rev.  U.  W.  MacMillan,  '95,  Glenshaw,  Pa 7 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Slonaker,  '9  5,  Central  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 16 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  McKee,  D.D.,  '96,  First,  Monongahela,  Pa 31 

Rev.  J.  W.  Brockway,  '97-p,  Albany,  N.  Y 13 

Rev  Franklin  G.  Schlotter,  '01,  New  Castle,  Pa 13 
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Rev.  T.  Ewing  Thompson,  '03,  New  Bedford,  Pa 8 

Rev.  Harry  M.  Campbell,  '04,  Dormont,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 21 

Rev.  James  G.  West,  '08,  Fancy  Prairie,  111 34 

Rev.  W.  F.  Byers,  '10,  Bruin,  Pa 20 

Rev.  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  '10,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa 31 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Wingerd,  Ph.D.,  '10,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 15 

Rev.  Mayson  H.  Sewell,  '12-p,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 37 

Rev.  Maxwell  Cornelius,  '14,  First,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa 8 

Rev.  W.  Horatio  Crapper,  '14,  Masontown,  Pa 7 

Rev.  John  A.  Shaw,  '16,  Follansbee,  W.  Va 28 

Rev.  F.  S.  Williams,  '16,  Dallas,  W.  Va 15 

Rev.  Duncan  Mackenzie,  '18,  Iselin,  Pa 5 

Rev.  D.  Earl  Daniel,  '19,  Sagamore,  Pa 27 

Rev.  J.   Max  Kirkpatrick,  '19,   Homeworth  and  Hanoverton,   O.  30 

Rev.  W.  W.  McKinney,  '19,  Round  Hill,  Elizabeth,  Pa 22 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  congregation  of  the  First  Church,  Carnegie,  Pa.,  gave  a 
reception  in  honor  of  its  retiring  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Duff,  '76. 
Dr.  Duff  was  presented  with  a  birthday  gift  of  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  roses,  one  for  each  year  of  his  life.  The  congregation  also 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  nearly  $3,000.  Dr.  Duff's  pastorate 
has  been  very  successful,  the  church  having  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  community.  He  retires  with  the  esteem  and  good 
will  of  all. 

The  20th  anniversary  of  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Anderson,  '78,  was 
observed  in  a  fitting  manner  by  the  Onarga  (Illinois)  Church,  Dec. 
5.  At  the  following  Sabbath  evening  service  the  congregation  pre- 
sented the  pastor  with  twenty  $20  bills  in  appreciation  of  his  twenty 
years  of  service. 

The  congregation  of  the  Sandusky  Street  Baptist  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Rev.  A.  J.  Bonsall,  D.D.,  '83,  pastor,  on  March  7th  cele- 
brated the  85th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  church. 

Rev.  Frank  N.  Riale,  D.D.,  '86,  has  recently  conducted  a  very 
successful  campaign  for  $500,000  additional  endowment  for  the 
Kentucky  College  for  Women,  located  at  Danville,  Ky. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Donaldson,  '88-p,  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Boise,  Idaho,  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Occi- 
dental College  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rev.  James  R.  Baker,  '91,  recently  closed  a  long  and  successful 
pastorate  of  twenty-three  years  in  the  Lycoming  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newberry,  Pa. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Kirkbride,  D.D.,  '92,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  Shenango  Presbytery  and  member 
of  the  permanent  Synodical  Committee. 

Rev.  L.  R.  Wylie,  '92,  has  resigned  the  church  of  Blaine,  O. 

Rev.  John  T.  Hackett,  '95,  has  resigned  the  Wissahickon 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Rev.  Walter  F.  Eagleson,  D.D.,  '9  8,  has  been  released  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  East  Side  Church  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Cairo. 

The  Saltsburg  Church,  Nov.  12,  gave  a  reception  in  honor  of 
their  pastor,  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Ryall,  '9  8,  the  moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  church  has  an  excellent  record  in  missionary 
zeal,  having  sent  out  five  missionaries  in  the  century  of  its  organiza- 
tion. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Schultz,  '00,  and  Miss  Mary  Frost  Bacon  were 
married  on  November  27,  1919,  at  Mentone,  Cal. 

At  a  conference  of  Indians,  held  early  in  March  at  Riverside, 
Cal.,  Rev.  A.  R.  Schultz,  '00,  was  called  by  the  Indians  of  the  Mission 
Tribe  to  sit  with  them  as  counsellor.  Representatives  from  all 
reservations  gathered  for  the  conference,  some  from  as  far  as  Yuma, 
and  the  needs  and  wrongs  of  the  Indians  were  discussed. 

Rev.  A.   F.   McGarrah,   '03,  is  Associate  Field  Director  of  the 

New  Era  Movement. 

The  congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bradford, 
Pa.,  Rev.  F.  Dean  Miller,  Ph.D.,  '03,  pastor,  on  October  26th  dedi- 
cated a  handsome  new  church  building.  The  approximate  cost  was 
$160,000  and  it  was  dedicated  free  from  debt. 

This  is  the  third  church  building  to  be  erected  by  the  congre- 
gation since  its  organization  in  187  8,  the  former  building  being 
inadequate  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  congregation. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Rowland,  '0  3,  has  resigned  the  Third  Church  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio.     His  present  address  is  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Macartney,  '0  3-p,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  re- 
markable growth  of  his  congregation,  the  Kenwood  Evangelical 
Church  of  Chicago.  The  church  now  numbers  1301  members,  sur- 
passing all  previous  membership  records.  Benevolences  for  the  past 
year  aggregate  $33,123.58,  and  during  the  present  pastorate  have 
greatly  exceeded  the  operating  expenses  of  the  church. 

Rev.  George  S.  Bowden,  '05,  has  resigned  the  church  at 
Conneautville,  Pa. 

The  Hazelwood  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Rev.  H.  C.  Hutchinson, 
'09,  pastor,  laid  the  cornerstone  of  its  new  edifice  Sunday,  Nov.  20. 
The  new  structure  will  cost  about  $75,000. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Pears,  Jr.,  '10,  assistant  to  the  pastor  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  conducted  a  Biblical  Seminar  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  at  the  hour  immediately  preceeding  the  mid- 
week prayer  meeting. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  publishes 
a  very  interesting  and  up-to-date  church  paper,  "The  Chimes".  Rev. 
P.  E.  Burtt,  '12,  is  editor  in  chief. 
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The  program  of  the  New  Era  Men's  Club  of  the  Falls  Creek 
Church  promises  much  enjoyment  as  well  as  hard  work.  There  are 
to  be  monthly  fellowship  dinners,  Father  and  Son  Day,  and  banquets. 
They  have  also  enlisted  in  a  definite  effort  to  increase  the  attend- 
ance at  the  church  services.     The  pastor  is  Rev.  C.  W.  Cochran,  '13. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Crapper,  '14,  of  the  First  Church  of 
Masontown,  Pa.,  were  given  a  surprise  reception  on  Feb.  6.  The 
people  who  attended  met  at  the  church  and  went  in  a  body  to  the 
pastor's  home  well  laden  with  gifts.     A  purse  of  $100  was  presented. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Kiskaddon,  '15,  recently  preached  a  series  of  sermons 
on  "Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question",  his  subjects  being: 
"What  He  Says  to  the  Rich",  "What  He  Says  to  the  Poor",  "What 
He  Says  on  the  Social  Order". 

The  address  of  Rev.  Gus  P.  West,  '15,  has  been  changed  from 
Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  to  Thomas,  Pa. 

Rev.  O.  C.  Griffith,  '18,  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  government  position  in  Pittsburgh  to  teach  disabled  soldiers. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Homeworth,  Ohio,  Rev.  J.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  '19,  pastor,  took  the  prize 
at  the  County  Convention,  and  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  has 
increased  tenfold  since  October. 

The  rededication  of  the  Roundhill  Presbyterian  Church  took 
place  on  Oct.  19,  1919.  Extensive  improvements  had  been  made  to 
the  building.  The  pastor,  Rev.  W.  W.  McKinney,  '19,  received  22 
new  members  at  the  fall  communion. 

Rev.  John  E.  Wallace,  '19,  who  is  under  appointment  as  a 
missionary  in  North  India,  will  sail  in  August.  Mr.  Wallace  is  at 
present  assistant  to  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Kirk,  of  the  Central  Church  of 
McKeesport,  Pa. 


The  Cecilia  Choir 


Following  is  a  copy  of  an  article  from  "The  Music  Student", 
(London,  Oct.  1919)  one  of  the  most  widely  read  English  music 
papers.  The  editor,  Percy  A.  Scholes,  is  an  Oxford  man  who  is  very 
prominent  in  English  musical  affairs. 

"We  doubt  whether  many  British  Theological  Colleges  are  do- 
ing for  music  what  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  Pittsburgh 
is  doing. 

We  have  before  us  one  of  the  programmes  of  its  choir  (called 
"The  Cecilia").  This  particular  programme  is  made  up  of  Russian 
Church  Music  as  follows: — Bortniansky,  "Cherubim  Song";  Kast- 
alsky,  "Praise  Thou  the  Lord";  Pantschenko,  "By  the  Rivers  of 
Babylon";  Grechaninov,  "Credo";  Chesnokov,  "Cherubim  Song"; 
Ippolitov-Ivanov,    "Glory   be   to    God    on   High";    Chesnokov,    Pant- 
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schenko  and  Archangelsky,  "Three  Christmas  Carols";  Tchaikovsky, 
,fHow  blest  are  they";  Malashkin,  "Open  unto  me  the  door  of  re- 
pentance"; Archangelsky,  Kastalsky  and  Grechaninov,  "O  Gladsome 
Light"  (three  settings);  Tchaikovsky,  "Light  Celestial"  and  "O 
Praise  ye  God". 

Another  good  programme  before  us  is  devoted  to  English  and 
American  anthems. 

A  note  on  the  programme  says:  "The  Cecilia  Choir  is  a  part 
of  the  teaching  force  of  the  "Western  Theological  Seminary,  in  con- 
nection with  the  department  of  Practical  Theology.  It  is  in  attend- 
ance at  the  regular  preaching  service  on  Monday  evenings,  and  by 
means  of  this  and  other  exercises,  in  connection  with  positive  in- 
struction, illustrates  and  expounds  the  principles  of  divine  praise." 

Possibly  some  church  musician  amongst  our  readers  may  care 
to  get  in  touch  with  a  fellow-reader  in  the  person  of  the  conductor 
of  this  Choir — Mr.  Charles  N.  Boyd,  who  is,  by  the  way,  co-editor, 
with  Professor  Pratt,  of  the  new  American  Edition  of  Grove's 
Dictionary,  and  has  a  very  full  knowledge  of  church  music  enter- 
prises in  America.  An  interchange  of  programmes,  between  British 
and  American  musicians,  might  lead  to  interesting  developments  on 
both  sides." 


Faculty  Notes 


Rev.  David  Gregg,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Emeritus  of  the 
Seminary,  died  Oct.  11,  1919,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter  in 
New  York  City.     He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  a  number  of  years. 

Rev.  Robert  Christie,  Professor  of  Apologetics,  has  spent  the 
winter  in  Southern  California,  and  all  former  students  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  is  enjoying  excellent  health. 

Dr.  Breed,  after  completing  his  courses,  also  went  to  Southern 
California  to  spend  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Charles  F. 
Wishart,  the  College  of  Wooster  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  on  President  Kelso. 

On  the  special  invitation  of  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  Professor  Sleeth  lectured  for  a  week  to  the  students  of 
that  institution;  and  also  spent  a  month  giving  instruction  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  position  which  Mr.  Charles  N.  Boyd,  instructor  in  Church 
Music  in  the  Seminary  and  director  of  the  Cecilia  Choir,  occupies 
in  the  musical  world,  is  indicated  by  an  honor  which  was  recently 
conferred  on  him  which  refers  to  his  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association. 
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—OF  THE— 

Western  Theological   Seminary 

No  Library  of  a  graduate  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
can  be  complete  without  this  handsome  volume  of  our  Biographical 
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Ninetieth  Commencement 


The  Rev.  Frank  Eakin,  B.  D. 

THE  exercises  held  during  the  week  of  May  2nd 
brought  to  a  close  the  Seminary's  90th  year.  For 
those  who  know  it  as  it  is  to-day,  with  its  modern 
buildings  and  equipment,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  this 
institution  has  so  much  history  back  of  it — that  it  is 
indeed  one  of  the  historic  landmarks  of  what  was  once, 
but  is  no  longer,  "the  West." 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  2nd,  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  was  preached  by  President  Kelso  in  the  North 
Presb}^terian  Church.  The  same  afternoon  the  Senior 
communion  service  was  conducted  by  Professor  Robert 
Christie  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Seminary.  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  were  devoted  to  oral 
examinations.  Wednesday  evening  the  Cecilia  Choir 
gave  its  annual  Commencement  program  of  sacred 
music  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh. 
Thursday  morning  the  Board  of  Directors  met  at  ten 
o'clock  and  various  class  reunions  were  held.  On 
Thursday  afternoon  occurred  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises proper,  held,  as  usual,  in  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church.     At  this   time   President   Kelso   addressed  the 
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graduating  class  briefly  in  connection  with  the  award- 
ing of  degrees  and  diplomas,  the  main  address  of  the 
day  being  delivered  by  President  Charles  F.  Wishart, 
of  the  College  of  Wooster,  Ohio.  The  alumni  banquet 
on  Thursday  evening  brought  the  exercises  of  the  week 
to  a  close.  The  attendance  in  general  was  good.  More 
of  the  alumni  were  present  Thursday  evening  than  on 
any  similar  occasion  for  many  years. 

President  Kelso's  text  on  Sunday  morning  was 
from  Col.  1 :27,  28 :  " . . .  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of 
glory,  whom  we  preach."  He  dwelt  upon  Paul  the 
Apostle  as  a  model  for  the  Christian  preacher  of  to-day 
— Paul  whose  great  concern  was  not  the  discussion  of 
theories  or  doctrines  but  the  presentation  of  a  Person, 
yet  whose  gospel  was  and  is  so  rich  in  applications  to 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Again,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  Dr.  Kelso  reminded  the  young  men  leaving 
the  Seminary  to  go  into  the  active  work  of  the  ministry 
that  it  was  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  transform 
society,  but  that  this  change  must  be  wrought  from  with- 
in outward — through  the  transformation  of  character. 

President  Wishart 's  subject  was  "The  Eange- 
finders,"  his  thought  being  that  the  Christian  minister 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  somewhat  the  position  of  the 
observer  in  an  aeroplane  directing  artillery  fire.  He 
should  be  able  to  see  the  issues  of  life  in  a  broader  way 
than  is  possible  for  the  average  man,  and  his  great 
function  is  to  use  this  broader  vision  for  the  benefit  of 
those  to  whom  he  ministers — to  be  an  interpreter  of 
life  for  them.  Dr.  Wishart  spoke  in  particular  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  as  exemplifying  this  ideal.  They 
were  not  always  great  men  or  strong  men — not  always 
even  men  of  great  faith,  but  all  of  them  had  at  least  a 
little  faith  in  a  great  God.  They  were  fired  with  the 
conviction  that  God  was  back  of  them,  and  that  an  un- 
limited future  lay  before  them,  and  they  drew  inspir- 
ation from  the  feeling  that  they  belonged  to  a  great 
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fraternity.  To  this  same  great  fraternity  the  Christ- 
ian minister  of  to-day  belongs — with  the  difference  that 
he  has  as  examples  of  heroic  and  effective  service  a 
great  army  of  servants  of  God  whose  lives  have  left 
their  mark  on  the  centuries  since  the  Hebrew  prophets 
passed  away.  Such  a  heritage  makes  great  demands 
of  one.  It  leaves  no  place  for  laziness  and  it  leaves  no 
place  for  cant.  The  true  minister  will  be  only  a  man, 
but  he  will  be  all  of  a  man.  Above  all  he  will  maintain, 
as  the  first  and  most  vital  thing,  his  own  grip  upon  God. 

The  Cecilia  Choir  program  for  this  year 's  Com- 
mencement concert  consisted  of  twelve  anthems  of 
varying  character  by  modern  American  and  European 
composers,  probably  none  of  which  had  been  rendered 
by  any  musical  organization  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
heretofore.  It  was  heard  by  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents, alumni,  and  lovers  of  sacred  music  in  general. 
These  programs,  given  by  the  Seminary  choir  from  time 
to  time,  have  a  combined  religious  and  musical  import- 
ance and  interest  that  is  unique.  They  are  inspiration- 
al, and  they  are  in  a  high  degree  educational  as  well. 

A  special  feature  of  the  exercises  Thursday  after- 
noon was  the  presentation  to  the  Seminary  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  a  portrait  of  the  Kev.  Henry 
T.  McClelland,  D.  D.,  who  died  in  1915.  Dr.  McClelland 
graduated  from  the  Seminary  with  the  Class  of  1878, 
and  later  served  on  the  faculty  and  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  at  different  periods.  The  presentation 
address  was  made  by  Dr.  Snowden,  a  classmate  of 
Dr.  McClelland 's,  who  paid  tribute  to  his  power  as  a 
preacher,  and  even  more  to  his  unselfish  spirit  and 
lovable  character.  Mrs.  Christine  Miller  Clemson,  who 
had  been  a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  McClelland 's,  sang  a 
solo  at  the  close  of  the  address. 

At  the  Alumni  dinner  Thursday  evening  was  dedi- 
cated a  memorial  tablet  to  the  Rev.  M.  Wilson  Keith, 
D.   D.,   of   the    Class   of   1895,    Chaplain   of   the   111th 
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Infantry,  the  story  of  whose  heroic  death  in  France  is 
too  well  known  to  require  more  than  mention  here. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class:  Mr.  Samuel  Neale  Alter,  Mr.  George  Bardarik, 
Mr.  Joseph  Albert  Martin,  Mr.  Roy  Frank  Miller, 
Mr.  Paul  Steacey  Sprague,  Mr.  John  Tomasula,  Mr. 
Gill  Robb  Wilson.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divin- 
ity was  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Donald  Archibald 
Irwin,  a  former  graduate,  and  upon  Mr.  Bardarik  of 
this  year's  class.  The  Seminary  Fellowship,  an  honor 
bestowed  upon  the  member  of  the  class  who  has  main- 
tained the  highest  average  standing  in  all  departments, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Miller.  Other  awards  announced 
were  as  follows :  The  Homiletical  prize  to  Mr.  Wilson 
of  the  Senior  Class,  the  Hebrew  prize  to  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Millinger  of  the  Junior  Class,  and  Merit  prizes  to  the 
following  members  of  the  Middle  and  Junior  Classes : 
Messrs.  George  K.  Bamford,  Walter  L  Moser,  John  C. 
Rupp,  Walter  H.  Millinger,  Paul  L.  Warnshuis,  J. 
Wallace  Willoughby.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr. 
Alter  of  the  Senior  Class  has  won  the  Mutchmore  Prize 
of  $600  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  basis 
of  a  competitive  examination. 

This  year's  class  was  the  smallest  graduated  in  the 
history  of  the  Seminary,  at  least  since  the  Civil  War. 
For  this  fact  the  Great  War  of  course  was  largely  re- 
sponsible. Of  all  the  institutions  and  activities  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the  world  probably  none 
were  more  seriously  affected  by  the  war  than  were  the 
theological  seminaries.  This  is  a  fact  which  all  who 
believe  in  the  importance  of  Christian  leadership  in  the 
world's  life  and  thought  during  the  coming  years 
should  take  to  heart.  It  is  announced  by  the  General 
Assembly's  Committee  on  Vacancy  and  Supply  that  our 
own  church  is  facing  a  shortage  of  some  five  hundred 
ministers.  Whether  the  seminaries  will  be  able  to  make 
any  headway  in  replenishing  the  supply  depends  in  no 
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small  degree  on  how  quickly  and  thoroughly  the  Church 
as  a  whole  realizes  what  the  situation  is. 

Happily  there  are  already  encouraging  signs.  Dr. 
Wishart  reports  that  in  the  College  of  Wooster  between 
forty  and  fifty  men  are  definitely  pledged  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  while  here  at  the  Seminary  indications 
point  to  a  much  larger  attendance  next  year  than  dur- 
ing the  year  just  closed. 

Frank  Eakin. 
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To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary. 

Gentlemen : — 

In  behalf  of  the  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  May 
6,  1920. 

Attendance 

The  total  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  48, 
which  was  distributed  as  follows:  fellows,  5;  graduates, 
4;  seniors,  10;  middlers,  9;  juniors,  14;  visitors,  6. 

Letters  of  dismissal  were  granted  to  the  following: 

C.  R.  Thomas,  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
L.  0.  Smith,  to  Omaha  Theological  Seminary 
H.  W.  McConnell,  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
E.  W.  Luccock,  to  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 

Messers.  McConnell  and  Luccock  had  been  absent 
from  the  Seminary  during  the  period  of  the  Avar  and 
were  not  enrolled  last  year. 

Mr.  Lyman  Newill  Leinmon,  a  member  of  the  senior 
class,  withdrew  during  the  year  to  take  the  position  of 
principal  of  a  High  School,  but  expects  to  return  at  the 
opening  of  next  year. 

Felloivships  and  Prizes 

The  fellowship  was  awarded  to  Roy  F.  Miller,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia;  the 
Michael  Wilson  Keith  Memorial  Prize  in  Homiletics, 
recently  established  by  the  Bible  Class  of  the  First 
Presbyterian     Church     of     Coraopolis,     to     Gill     Robb 
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Wilson;  the  Hebrew  Prize,  offered  to  members  of  the 
junior  class,  to  Walter  H.  Millinger ;  and  Merit  Prizes  to 
J.C.Rupp,  W.L.Moser,  and  G.K.Bamford,  of  the  middle 
class,  and  W.H.Millinger,  P.L.Warnshuis,  and  J.W. 
Willonghby,  of  the  junior  class. 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Irwin,  who  won  the  fellowship  in  the 
class  of  1919,  has  spent  the  past  year  in  study  at  Colum- 
bia University  in  the  department  of  Education.  Under, 
the  joint  direction  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary,  he  has  been  carrying 
on  special  studies  to  prepare  himself  for  educational 
work  in  China.  He  expects  to  receive  the  master's 
degree  at  Columbia  University  in  June,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  will  proceed  to  China  as  a  missionary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Elective  Courses 

In  addition  to  the  required  courses  of  the  Seminary 
curriculum,  the  following  elective  courses  have  been 
offered  during  the  year  1919-20,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  each  course  being  indicated: 

Dr.  Kelso : 

Old  Testement  Exegesis  (Isaiah),  4 
Comparative  Religion,  8 

Exegesis  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (English),  11 
Biblical  Apocalyptic,   Daniel   and   Revelation    (2nd 
semester),  8 

Dr.  Schaff : 

American  Church  History,  7 

History  of  the  Reformation  and  Modern  Times,  6 

Dr.  Farmer : 

Social  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  8 
Exegesis  of  the  Book  of  Luke  (English),  7 
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Dr.  Snowden: 

Christian  Ethics,  10 
Psychology  of  Religion,  5 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  9 

Dr.  Culley : 

Hebrew  Sight  Reading  (senior),  3 
Hebrew  Sight  Reading  (middler),  4 
Aramaic,  2 
Arabic,  1 

Mr.  Eakin: 

Sight  Reading  of  Greek  New  Testament,  4 

Prof.  Sleeth: 

Senior  Elocution,  4 
Middler  Elocution,  8 

Mr.  Boyd: 

Musical  Appreciation,  6 
Vocal  Sight  Reading,  4. 

In  this  connection  we  also  report  an  elective  course 
on  Religious  Education  given  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr, 
D.D.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  pastor 
of  the  Shadyside  Church.  Dr.  Kerr  lectured  one  hour 
a  week,  and  his  course  included  instruction  in  methods 
of  Christian  culture,  religion  in  the  home,  the  organ- 
ization and  curriculum  of  the  modern  Sunday  School, 
Boys'  and  Girls'  and  Young  People's  Work,  Child  Psy- 
chology, Teacher  Training,  and  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  religious  psychology  and  pedagogy  to  the 
Gospel  ministry.  Twelve  students  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  taking  this  course. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Dr.  Breed  was  in  residence  in  the  Seminary 
from  the  opening  of  the  term  until  the  first  of  February. 
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During  this  period  he  completed  all  the  courses  in 
Homiletics  Proper,  and  the  other  courses  of  the  curri- 
culum belonging'  to  the  department  of  Practical  The- 
ology were  arranged  for  as  folloAvs :  The  course  in 
Pastoral  Theology  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Farmer; 
Church  Government,  by  Dr.  Schaff;  and  Sacraments, 
b}^  Dr.  Snowden.  In  this  way  all  the  work  in  the 
department  of  Practical  Theology  was  covered. 

Literary  Work  and  Extra-Seminary  Activities 
of  the  Professors 

Dr.  Kelso  during  the  past  year  has  contributed  articles 
to  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  the  Continent,  and  the  Sem- 
inary Bulletin,  as  well  as  reviewing  several  important 
books.  He  has  addressed  the  Presbytery  of  Clarion  on 
"Ministerial  Recruiting",  given  two  addresses  at  a 
convention  of  the  Cambria  County  Sabbath  School 
Association  at  Johnstown,  addressed  the  Union  Minis- 
ters' Meeting  of  Pittsburgh,  and  has  read  a  paper  before 
the  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association.  He  has  pre- 
sented the  claims  of  the  ministry  to  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Wooster  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  In 
addition  he  has  preached  on  seventeen  different  occas- 
ions. He  has  also  acted  as  Director  of  the  School 
of  Religious  Education  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Sabbath  School  Asso- 
ciation and  has  lectured  on  Old  Testament  History 
one  evening  a  week  for  thirty  weeks. 

Dr.  Schaff  reports  that  he  has  preached  a  few  times 
and  has  written  some  articles  for  the  Presbyterian 
Banner,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Seminary  Bulletin. 
He  has  given  most  of  his  spare  time  to  special  studies 
in  American  Church  History  and  the  Comparative 
Tenets  and  Rites  of  Protestantism  and  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. 
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Dr.  Farmer  reports  the  following  extra-Seminary  activ- 
ities :  A  course  of  lectures  at  Grove  City  Bible  School, 
August,  1919;  Lectures  on  "The  Life  of  Christ"  and 
"Social  Teachings  of  Jesus",  two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  the 
School  of  Religious  Education  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Sabbath  School  Association;  Men's  Bible  Class  at 
Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church  throughout  the  year; 
Course  of  six  lectures  at  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Wilkinsburg;  Supply  of  pulpit  of  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  since  beginning  of  February;  Three  lectures  at 
Wednesday  noon  meetings,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburgh;  Addresses  at  "The  Hungry  Club"  of  Pitts- 
burgh, convention  of  Women's  Clubs'  of  the  Beaver 
Valley  at  Beaver,  the  Oxford  Bible  Class  of  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  Men's  Club  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Coraopolis,  and  Pittsburgh  Associ- 
ation of  Real  Estate  Men. 

Dr.  Snowden,  in  addition  to  preaching  throughout  the 
year,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  theology  and  re- 
lated topics  at  the  Summer  Bible  School  of  Wooster, 
and  also  has  spoken  to  men's  brotherhoods.  He  has 
published  two  books:  "Is  the  World  Growing  Better?" 
and  "A  Wonderful  Night:  An  Interpretation  of  Christ- 
mas", both  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  He 
has  also  published  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  articles 
in  monthly  magazines,  such  as  the  Biblical  Review,  the 
Biblical  World,  and  the  New  Era  Magazine,  and  in 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers. 

Dr.  Cueeey.  In  addition  to  his  Seminary  work,  Dr. 
Culley  has  preached  several  times  during  the  year,  but 
has  been  emplo3^ed  on  Sunday  mornings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ten  weeks  in  midsummer,  lecturing  before  the 
Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Wilkinsburg.  During  the  summer  of  1919  he  repre- 
sented  the   Board   of   Home    Missions    at   two   confer- 
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ences  for  young  people;  one  at  Palmer  Lake,  Col.,  the 
other  at  Hollister,  Mo.  At  these  conferences  he  con- 
ducted courses  on  "Christian  Americanization".  He 
also  published  a  couple  of  book  reviews  during  the  last 
twelvemonth. 

Professor  Eakin  during  the  year  has  contributed  a 
number  of  articles  to  periodicals,  including  one  on  "The 
Saints — Some  Notes  on  New  Testament  and  Modern 
English  Usage"  to  the  (British)  "Expositor",  and  one 
on  "Individualism  in  Present  Day  Christianity"  to  the 
"Constructive  Quarterly".  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  fall  and  winter  he  lectured  one  night  each  week 
in  Sheridan  under  the  auspices  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Sabbath  School  Association,  on  subjects  connected  with 
New  Testament  Introduction.  He  has  been  devoting 
considerable  time  to  studies  looking  toward  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  doctor's  thesis  for  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  has  also  preached  in  various  churches  from  time  to 
time  during  the  year.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  here  referred  to  was  done  during  the  first  semes- 
ter. Since  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  he 
has  devoted  nearly  all  his  spare  time  to  familiarizing 
himself  with  his  new  duties  as  librarian. 

Proffesor  Sleeth,  as  usual,  was  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
the  Grove  City  Bible  Conference,  August  1919,  and  at 
the  special  invitation  of  the  Faculty  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  spent  ten  days  at  that  institution 
during  the  month  of  December.  He  also  lectured  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  1920,  at  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Virginia  before  the  students  and  minis- 
ters of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Boyd,  in  addition  to  the  Seminary  work,  has  been 
busy  teaching  piano,  organ,  and  theory  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Musical  Institute ;  directing  the  Pittsburgh  Choral 
Society,  and  the  Chorus  of  the  Tuesday  Musical  Club; 
and  is  just  finishing  his  26th.  year  as  director  of  the 
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choir  and  orchestra  at  the  North  Avenue  Methodist 
Church.  His  term  as  president  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
National  Association  expired  this  year.  His  only 
literary  work  has  been  the  completion  of  about,  one 
thousand  biographies  (of  American  Musicians)  for  the 
new  volume  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians. 

Lectures 

The  lectures  on  the  Severance  Foundation  were 
given  by  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Fitch,  D.D.,  of  Hangchow, 
China,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1898.  His  course 
covered  the  following  topics : 

"The  Thibetan  Borderland"  (Illustrated) 

"The  Shantung  Crisis  and  Future  World  Peace" 

"Hangchow  and  Environs"   (Illustrated) 

"Union  Effort  in  City  Evangelism" 

"Why  Do  Only  Christians  Sing  Hymns!" 

A  special  course  of  four  lectures  on  Religious  Edu- 
cation was  given  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wells  Veach,  D.D. 
His  general  theme  was  "Organizing  the  Church  for 
Religious  Education",  while  the  titles  of  the  separate 
lectures  were : 

"The  Meaning  of  the  War  for  Educational  Organi- 
zation" 

"The    Scientific   Basis   of   the   War   for   Religious 
Education" 

"The  Council  of  Religious  Education — Its  Organi- 
zation, Function,  and  Duties" 

"Organizing    the    Community    for    Religious    Edu- 
cation— City  and  Rural" 

A  course  of  five  lectures  on  "The  New  Era 
Movement"  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Holt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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In  addition,  special  lectures  were  given  in  the 
Seminary  Chapel  as  follows : 

"Walt  Whitman",  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Bailsman,  D.D. 
"New    Home    Missions    Program",    Rev.    E.    Fred 

Eastman. 
"Boy  Scout  Movement",  Mr.  Geo.  Ehler 
"Pastoral     Evangelism",     Rev.      Charles     LeRoy 

Goodell,  D.D. 
"Industrial  Missions",  Mr.  Sam  Higginbottoni 
"Missions  in  India",  Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier,  D.D. 
"Evangelistic    Work    in    Japan",    Rev.    Paul    M. 

Kanamori. 
"Korea  under  the  Japanese",  Mr.  W.  H.  Lyuh 
"Home  Missions",  Rev.  David  McMartin. 
"Foreigners  in  America  from  a  Traveller's  View- 
point", Rev.  John  Nelson  Mills,  D.D. 
"New  Mexico  as  a  Home  Mission  Field",  Rev.  J. 

Logan  Marquis,  D.D. 
"The  College  Man  and  Industrial  Problems",  Mr. 

Fred  H.  Rindge,  Jr. 
"The    Indian    Mass    Movement",    Captain    A.    E. 

Slater. 
"The  Interchurch  World  Movement  Survey",  Rev. 

C.  R.  Zanniser,  D.D. 

On  the  day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  the  Rev.  M.  M. 
McDivitt,  of  the  class  of  1907,  preached  to  the  students 
in  the  Seminary  chapel. 

P 're-Commencement   Conference 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  alumni  of  the 
Seminary  in  regard  to  their  interest  in  the  Pre-Com- 
mencement    Conference    and    their    attitude    toward    it. 
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It  was  also  asked  whether  they  thought  it  advisable  to 
hold  such  a  Conference  this  year  and  to  what  extent 
actual  attendance  on  the  Conference  had  interfered 
with  attendance  at  the  Commencement  exercises.  Near- 
ly all  the  graduates  who  had  attended  any  of  the  Pre- 
Commencement  Conferences  replied  in  appreciative 
terms,  but  most  of  them  felt  that  the  multiplication  of 
meetings  and  drives  (New  Era  and  Interchurch  World 
Movement)  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend 
this  year.  Some  felt  that  such  a  Conference  was  un- 
necessary because  of  the  numerous  conferences  held 
during  the  summer  in  the  vaction  weeks  and  a  man 
could  not  afford  to  attend  two  such  conferences  in  a 
year.  Some  maintained  that  they  could  not  be  away 
from  their  fields  for  more  than  one  day  and  hence  if 
they  attended  the  Conference  they  were  compelled  to 
omit  the  Commencement  exercises.  One  very  sugges- 
tive and  discriminating  letter  intimated  that  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  hold  an  open  forum,  at  which  some 
of  the  intellectual  and  practical  problems  of  the  minis- 
try could  be  frankly  discussed,  than  to  have  inspiration- 
al addresses.  In  view  of  these  replies,  the  Faculty 
decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  omit  the  Pre-Commence- 
ment  Conference  for  this  year  and  to  consider  more 
carefully  the  question  whether  some  other  time  during 
the  term  would  not  be  more  convenient. 

The  President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  submitted  the 
following  report : 

' '  The  activities  of  the  students  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  during  the  past  year  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads:  social  life,  athletics,  and  spiritual  life. 

"The  social  life  has  been  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  this  year.  It  has 
been  stimulated  by  our  devotional  life,  our  athletics,  our 
daily  association  in  the  dining  room,  our  three  Seminary 
socials,  and  our  invitations  to  the  homes  of  the  faculty 
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members.  We  would  call  special  attention  to  three  of 
our  social  activities.  First,  the  reception  of  the  Senior 
class  in  the  homes  of  President  Kelso  and  Dr.  Snowdon, 
and  the  invitations  of  Dr.  Schaff  and  Dr.  Culley  to  two 
students  at  a  time  to  take  dinner  in  their  homes.  Sec- 
ond, the  basket  ball  socials  held  after  each  game,  espe- 
cially the  one  with  the  students  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Seminary.  Third,  the  basket  ball  banquet  held 
in  our  dining  hall,  Monday  evening,  April  12th,  to  which 
the  student  body  and  the  faculty,  with  their  wives  were 
invited.  This  occasion  gave  the  faculty  and  students 
an  opportunity  to  meet  in  closer  fellowship  than  in  either 
the  class  room  or  Social  Hall. 

"For  several  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
students  of  the  Seminary  to  organize  themselves  into 
several  basket  ball  teams  in  order  to  make  life  more  in- 
teresting and  healthful.  This  year  we  had  three 
teams  during  the  first  semester.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester  the  first  team  was  chosen  and,  un- 
der the  competent  leadership  of  Coach  Wilson,  Captain 
Martin,  and  Manager  Bardarik,  had  a  very  successful 
year,  winning  seven  out  of  ten  games.  Since  the  close 
of  the  basket  ball  season  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  students  is  that  they  do  not  have  the  same  phy- 
sical vigor  nor  the  same  zeal  for  their  school  work  that 
they  had  when  they  were  in  training. 

"The  fellows  in  Western  this  year  have  felt  the 
need  for  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life.  When  we  hear 
the  great  world  calls,  see  the  great  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  the  modern  movements  in  the  Christian 
Church,  we  realize  our  weakness.  Group  prayer  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  tower  rooms  of  the  dormitory 
on  each  floor,  for  intercessory  prayer.  Each  Friday 
evening  at  6:30  there  has  been  a  meeting  in  the  Social 
Hall,  lasting  for  an  hour,  at  which  time  a  missionary 
or  a  minister  from  the  city  or  a  member  of  the  faculty 
or  a  student  brought  us  a  message  either  on  a  devotional 
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subject  or  on  some  modern  religious  problem.  We  also 
have  been  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others, 
as  shown  by  the  large  number  of  men  who  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  prayer  service  and  men  who  led 
the  services  in  the  Market  Street  Mission  and  the  Home 
for  Aged  Couples  in  Wilkinsburg,  as  well  as  by  our 
usual  offering  for  foreign  missions." 

Recruiting  for  the  Ministry 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  a  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Recruiting  for  the  Ministry  was  ap- 
pointed. While  this  Committee  has  been  unable  to  have 
a  formal  meeting,  considerable  work  has  been  done  by 
both  the  Committee  and  the  Faculty.  The  most  prac- 
ticable method  of  recruiting  for  the  ministry  seems  to 
be  through  Presbyterian  churches  and  colleges.  Dr. 
Kerr,  of  this  committee,  was  instrumental  in  arranging 
for  a  dinner  attended  by  carefully  selected  High 
School  and  Preparatory  School  boys  accompanied  by 
their  fathers.  On  this  occasion  the  call  to  the  ministry 
was  presented  and  those  present  felt  that  a  profound 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  minds  of  the  youth. 
Dr.  Farmer  has  visited  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege in  the  interest  of  the  ministry,  and  Dr.  Breed  has 
visited  Park  College  and  the  University  of  Kansas.  Dr. 
Kelso  visited  the  James  Millikin  University,  College  of 
Wooster,  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  has  also 
addressed  the  Presbytery  of  Clarion  at  their  spring 
meeting.  After  the  close  of  the  term  he  is  to  visit 
Maryville  College  and  Grove  City  College.  It  may  be 
added  that  recruiting  for  the  ministry  is  the  topic  for 
discussion  at  the  next  Inter-Seminary  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  19th,  and  Dr.  Kelso  is  to 
lead  the  discussion. 
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Finances  and  Gifts* 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors the  following  endowments  have  been  received : 

From  Mrs.  R.  A.  Watson,  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Watson,  D.  D.,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1874, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  prize  in 
Hebrew. 

From  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  an  endow- 
ment of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  a  student  loan 
fund. 

From  the  Keith  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Coraopolis,  a  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Michael  Wilson  Keith  Memo- 
rial Homiletical  Prize  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Michael 
Wilson  Keith,  D.  D.,  a  former  pastor  of  the  church  and 
founder  of  the  Bible  Class. 

The  librarian  reports  that  the  library  has  received 
85  volumes  as  contributions. 

The  interest  of  the  churches  in  the  Seminary  may 
be  gauged  by  noting  their  contributions  to  the  general 
expense  fund  of  the  institution.  During  the  past  year 
114  churches  have  contributed  a  total  of  $4,448.00.  In 
general  the  contribution  per  church  has  increased. 

On  account  of  the  advisability  of  attracting  mis- 
sionaries on  furlough,  and  also  because  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  bringing  to  our  Seminary  the  graduates  of  colleges 
who  have,  either  during  their  college  course  or  after  it, 
married,  the  Faculty  ask  the  Board  of  Directors  to  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  co-operate  with  a  similar 
committee  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  investigate 
what  measures  can  be  taken  to  provide  accommodation 
for  this  class  of  students.  The  Foreign  Missionary 
Boards   of   various     churches     are   now   advising   their 

*For  detailed  report,  see  p.  23. 
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young  missionaries  (some  are  even  requiring  them)  to 
attend  some  institution  during  their  first  furlough. 
While  the  faculty  does  not  desire  to  encourage  students 
in  the  Seminary  to  marry,  it  is  a  fact  that  sometimes  men 
feel  the  call  to  the  ministry  after  they  have  been  engaged 
in  some  other  work  or  profession.  Such  students  are 
often  strong  men  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every 
way.  As  conditions  are  to-day,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  them  to  secure  apartments. 

Recommendations 

The  Faculty  of  the  Seminary  submits  the  following 
recommendations : 

(1)  That   the  degree   of  Bachelor   of  Divinity   be 
be  conferred  upon: 

George  Bardarik 
Donald  Archibald  Irwin 

(2)  That  the  following  members  of  the  senior  class 
receive  the  regular  diploma  of  the  Seminary: 

Samuel  Neale  Alter  Roy  Frank  Miller 

George  Bardarik  Paul  Steacey  Sprague 

Joseph  Albert  Martin        John  Tomasula 
Gill  Bobb  Wilson 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  A.  KELSO, 

President. 
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March  31,   1920 

Income 

Income  from  Investments   $37,306.22 

Income  from  Investments,  Annuity  Bond  Funds   ....  2,538.76 

Income  from  Investments,  Conkling  Fund  4,520.00 

Interest  on  Daily  Balances  629.53 

Income  from  Rents    1,784.43 

Income  from  Miscel.   Sources    (Chiefly  Room  Rent)  2,545.90 

Contributions  by  Individuals   2,766.00 

Contributions   by  Churches    4,687.00 

Contributions  to  Pension  Fund 2,100.00 


$58,877-84 


Disbursements 

Salaries  Paid   $30,885.35 

Interest  paid  on  Annuity  Bonds   $2,547.50 

Interest  paid  on  Conkling  Fund  5,000.00 

7,547.50 

Interest  paid  on  Loan   3,934-67 

Insurance — Repairs,  Com.  and  Water  Rents  paid  ....  3,014.62 

Accrued  Interest  on  Investments  purchased 152.92 

City  Taxes,  1920,  paid   1,661.78 

County  Taxes,   1920,  paid   242.95 

Office  Expenses  and  Janitor's  Supplies   1,084.03 

Library  Expenses    1,555-95 

Advertising  and  Printing   1,816.13 

Fuel  and  Light    4,377-36 

Scholarships 2,456.50 

Lectures 449-67 

Expended  for  Sundry  Equipment   831.40 

Other  Miscellaneous  Expenses    1,955-31 

Pensions   paid    2,400.00 


$64,366.14 

Increase  in  Principal  Funds 
During  the  Year 

MARCH  31st,  191Q,  to  MARCH  31st,  1920 

New  Building  Fund  No.  2  $  4,795.00 

Annuity  Bonds  issued  (7  percent)    i„ooo.oo 
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Student  Loan  &  Self  Help  Fund  2,500.00 

Keith  Memorial  Fund   1,200.00 

$  0,495-00 

Amount  of  Building  Fund  No.  2,  March  31st,  ioio $48,844.50 

Donations  from  March  31st,  ioio,  to  March  31st,  1920 4,795.00 

Total  Subscribed  to  March  31st,  1920  $53,639.50 

Paid  from  Building  Fund  No.  2  on  account  of  Loan  with  Com- 
monwealth Trust  Company   28,500.00 

$25,139.50 

Bills  payable  as  of  March  31st,  1920 $59,500.00 

Annuity  Bonds  outstanding  March  31st,  1920  $40,300.00 

Permanent  Funds 

Contingent   Fund    $114,413.54 

Endowment  Fund    194,225.81 

Lectureship   Fund    3,73344 

Library   Fund    32,176.93 

Reunion  &  Memorial  Fund   112,280.29 

Scholarship    Fund    140,094.28 

Sacred  Rhetoric  &  Elocution  Fund  79,519-30 

Church  Music  Fund   14,527.24 

President's  Chair  Endowment  Fund  5,000.00 

L.  H.  Severence  Lectureship  Fund  5,000.00 

President's   Chair    (Conkling)    Fund    100,075.00 

Annuity  Bond  Funds   40,300.00 

Warrington  Library  Fund   3,250.00 

Chapel  Fund   25,000.00 

New  Building  Fund  No.  2  53,639.50 

Student  Loan  &  Self  Help  Fund  2,500.00 

Keith  Memorial   Fund   1,200.00 

$926,935.33 
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To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary : 

I  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Librarian  of  the  Seminary,  covering 
the  year  April  I,  1919 — March  31,  1920: — 

Condensed  Statement 

1.  Additions : 

(a)  Volumes  added  by  Purchase   625 

(b)  Volumes  added  by  Gift   85 

Total 710 

Additions  during  the  past  six  years  have  been  as  follows : 

By  Purchase  By  Gift  Total 

1914-15  674  66  740 

I9I5-I6  542  359  901 

1916-17  613 112  725 

1917-18  352  635   987 

1918-19  293  88  381 

1919-20  625  85  710 

2.  Cataloguing : 

(b)  Volumes  catalogued    (permanently)    288 

(b)  Volumes  entered  in  temporary  catalogue   (see  below)..    147 

Total  of  volumes  catalogued  435 

(c)  Cards  added  to  main  catalogue  800 

(d)  Cards  entered  in  temporary  catalogue  (see  below) 590 

Total  of  cards  entered 1390 

The  figures  for  the  year  1918-19  are  as  follows : 

Volumes  catalogued    533 

Cards  added  to  the  catalogue   1583 

3.  Circulation : 

(a)  Books  loaned   1557 

(b)  Periodicals   loaned    225 

A  record  of  the  circulation  of  books  has  been  kept  only  since   1916. 

The  figures  are  as   follows:      (No  complete  record  of  the  circulation   of 

periodicals  before  the  present  year  is  available) 

Books  loaned,  1916-17   1435 

Books  loaned,  1917-18   1832 

Books  loaned,  1918-19   1733 

Books  loaned,  1919-20   1557 
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Some  comments  will  perhaps  be  of  use  in  making  the  above  clear. 

Especially  noteworthy,  among  the  additions  to  the  Library  during  the 
year,  are  a  number  of  recently  issued  volumes  belonging  to  important  sets ; 
e.  g.  Hastings'  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  v.  10;  Hastings' 
Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  v.  2;  the  Moulton-Milligan  Vocabulary 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  pt.  3;  Moulton's  Grammar  of  N.  T.  Greek,  v.  2; 
Oxyrhynchus  Eapyri,  vs.  11,  12;  etc.  In  this  connection  mention  may  be 
made  also  of  new  and  improved  editions  of  standard  works;  as  Robert- 
son's Grammar  of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  3rd  ed. ;  and  Moffatt's  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  3rd  ed.  Thirty-one  volumes  of  the 
Loeb  Classical  Library  have  been  secured  during  the  year.  Our  library 
now  has  practically  all  the  volumes  of  this  important  series  which  belong 
directly  or  indirectly  in  our  field. 

A  number  of  important  new  Bible  commentaries  have  been  added  to 
our  collection.  Among  them  are  Binns'  Jeremiah,  Cooke's  Joshua,  a  re- 
vised edition  of  Davidson's  Ezekicl,  Lanchester's  Obadiah  and  Jonah, 
Burney's  Judges,  Burnside's  Acts,  Bosworth's  Romans,  and  the  remarkable 
one  volume  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible  recently  published  in  Great 
Britain  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Peake.  We  have  also  secured  during 
the  year  a  complete  edition  of  Prof.  Reuss's  great  work  La  Bible,  in  18 
large  volumes.  This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  works  of  Biblical  scholar- 
ship produced  in  modern  times. 

It  has  for  some  years  been  the  policy  of  the  Librarv  to  procure,  as 
occasion  offered,  standard  works  on  the  history  of  the  Western  Continent 
— particularly  works  of  value  to  one  studying  the  earlier  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  America.  Pursuing  this  policy  we  have,  during  the  year  covered 
by  this  report,  purchased  the  following  works  :  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History 
of  Mexico,  6  vols. ;  the  same  author's  American  Antiquities ;  H.  C.  Dale, 
The  Ashley-Smith  Explorations;  Father  Kino's  Historical  Memoir  of 
Pimeria  Alta,  2  vols.;  Vernon  Stauffer,  New  England  and  the  Bavarian 
Illuminati;  W.  E.  Braithwaite,  Quakerism,  2  vols.  Some  of  these  books 
we  have  bought  at  special  sales,  and  so  secured  them  at  very  much  less 
than  list  prices. 

It  is  also  the  aim  of  the  Library  management  to  secure,  as  they  come 
out,  the  most  important  books  having  to  do  with  new  phases  of  Christian 
interest  and  effort.  For  example,  among  our  purchases  during  the  year 
are  a  number  of  works  on  spiritualism — some  written  by  its  enemies  and 
others  by  its  friends — on  sociological  and  industrial  problems,  on  immi- 
gration, and  on  like  topics  that  are  or  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  men 
training  for  Christian  leadership. 

The  85  volumes  added  by  gift  have  come  to  us  from  the  following 
donors :  Rev.  O.  A.  Hills,  Mr.  G.  H.  Payne,  Dr.  J.  H.  Snowden,  Dr.  D.  S. 
Schaff,  Dr.  J.  A.  Kelso,  Mr.  F.  E.  Kip,  Rev.  H.  W.  Lowry,  Mrs.  J.  Forbes, 
Rev.  L.  Keister,  Mr.  W.  E.  Blackstone,  Korean  National  Association,  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  Peace,  Smithsonian  Institute.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  interest  in  the  Library  which  they  have  shown  in  this  practical  way. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  included  in  the  710  additions  listed  above 
are  178  volumes  of  periodicals  which  have  been  bound  during  the  year. 
This  number  is  larger  than  for  some  years  past.  During  the  war  period 
it  was  difficult  to  get  this  work  of  binding  done,  and  unbound  periodicals 
were  allowed  to  accumulate  on  our  shelves. 

Mention  was  made  above  of  Reuss's  La  Bible,  secured  by  the  Library 
during  the  year.     It  should  be  added  that  other  important  French  works 
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are  being  purchased  from  time  to  time.  The  present  rate  of  exchange 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  books  from  France  at  a  small  part  of  their 
normal  cost.  M.  Paul  Catin,  a  Paris  bookseller,  is  acting  as  our  agent — 
an  arrangement  which  promises  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

We  have  endeavored  to  resume  relations  with  Mayer  &  Mueller,  of 
Berlin,  our  German  agents  before  the  war,  but  thus  far  our  efforts  have 
met  with  little  success.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  be  able  to  make  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  importing  either  books  or  periodicals  from 
Germany  until  the  end  of  the  war  is  formally  declared  and  until  more 
normal  conditions  in  that  country  are  restored. 

As  to  the  work  of  cataloguing,  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  ago 
the  Library  was  able  to  report  that  some  progress  was  being  made,  though 
it  was  not  as  rapid  as  might  be  desired.  At  that  time  Miss  Dick,  of  Car- 
negie Library,  N.  S.,  had  charge  of  this  work,  while  Miss  Shepard,  of  our 
stalf,  was  assisting  her.  But  not  long  after  last  years  report  was  sub- 
mitted, both  Miss  Dick  and  Miss  Shepard  left  us,  the  latter' s  place  being 
taken  by  Miss  Sara  Higgins,  the  present  assistant  librarian.  From  that 
time  until  January  1st  ot  this  year,  when  the  present  librarian  began  his 
work,  Miss  Higgins  continued  to  catalogue  new  books  as  they  came  in 
but  kept  the  cards  separate,  not  filing  them  in  the  main  catalogue.  This 
will  explain  the  reference  to  the  "temporary  catalogue"  in  the  statistical 
table  above. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  present  librarian  was  able  to  turn 
his  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  work.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
covered  by  this  report,  however,  he  had  made  a  beginning  at  reviewing 
the  work  embodied  in  the  temporary  catalogue  and  supervising  the  trans- 
fer of  the  cards  to  the  main  catalogue.  It  is  expected  that  next  year  we 
shall  be  able  to  report  that  the  temporary  catalogue  has  been  abolished, 
all  of  the  new  books  regularly  entered,  and  the  work  of  entering  the  old 
books  that  remain  uncatalogued  resumed. 

The  figures  for  circulation  require  little  comment.  Considering  the 
small  enrollment  of  students  in  the  Seminary,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
the  number  of  books  loaned  has  kept  up  as  well  as  it  has.  Of  course  a 
more  accurate  test  of  the  service  rendered  bv  such  a  library  as  this  would 
be  found  in  the  use  made  of  the  facilities  for  study  and  research  offered 
by  its  reference  and  reading  rooms.  But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  record  of 
such  service.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  Library  is  serving  the  in- 
stitution and  also  the  outside  world — particularly  the  alumni — more 
effectively  than  ever  before.  Yet  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied.  We 
are  confident  that  the  years  ahead  of  us  will  be  years  of  expansion  for 
the  Seminary,  and  we  are  determined  that  in  this  broadening  usefulness 
the  Library  shall  not  lag  behind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  EAKIN, 

Librarian. 
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S.  Neale  Alter — A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1917.  Will  take  one  year  of 
post-graduate  work  and  enter  the  foreign  mission  field  in  the  fall  of 
1921. 

George  Bardarik — Oberlin  College  and  Theological  Seminary.  Slovak 
Presbyterian  Mission,  St.  Clair,  Pa. 

Joseph  Albert  Martin — A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  191 7.  Assistant  to 
pastor,  Highland  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Roy  Frank  Miller — B.  Sc,  West  Virginia  University,  1915.  Pastor, 
Cochranton,  Pa. 

Paul  Steacey  Sprague — A.  B.,  Wabash  College,  1917.  Will  enter  the 
pastorate. 

John  Tomasula — Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary.  Slovak  Presbyterian 
Missions  in  Pittsburgh  and  Raccoon,  Pa. 

Gill  Robb  Wilson — A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1915. 
Assistant  to  pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Post-graduate  Student 

Harrison  Davidson — A.  B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915.  Pastor,  Two 
Ridges  Presbyterian  Church,  Presbytery  of  Steubenville. 
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The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOUNDED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1825 


The  Faculty  consists  of  eight  professors  arid  three 
instructors.  A  complete  modern  theological  curriculum, 
with  elective  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
Graduate  courses  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  lead- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  are  open  to  prop- 
erly qualified  students  of  the  Seminary.  A  special 
course  is  offered  in  Practical  Christian  Ethics,  in  which 
students  investigate  the  problems  of  city  missions,  set- 
tlement work,  and  other  forms  of  Christian  activity. 
The  City  of  Pittsburgh  affords  unusual  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  social  problems. 

The  students  have  exceptional  library  facilities. 
The  Seminary  Library  of  39,000  volumes  contains  valu- 
able collections  of  works  in  all  departments  of  Theology, 
but  is  especially  rich  in  Exegesis  and  Church  History; 
the  students  also  have  access  to  the  Carnegie  Library, 
which  is  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Semi- 
nary Buildings. 

A  post-graduate  scholarship  of  $500  is  annually 
awarded  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has 
the  highest  rank  and  who  has  spent  three  years  in  the 
institution. 

Two  entrance  prizes,  each  of  $150,  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  a  competitive  examination  to  college  graduates 
of  high  rank. 

All  the  public  buildings  of  the  Seminary  are  new. 
The  dormitory  was  dedicated  May  9,  1912,  and  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  modern  improvements,  includ- 
ing gymnasium,  social  hall,  and  students'  commons.  The 
group  consisting  of  a  new  Administration  Building  and 
Library  was  dedicated  May  4,  1916.  Competent  judges 
have  pronounced  these  buildings  the  handsomest  struc- 
tures architecturally  in  the  .City  of  Pittsburgh,  and  un- 
surpassed either  in  beauty  or  equipment  by  any  other 
group  of  buildings  devoted  to  theological  education  in 
the  United  States. 

For  further  information,  address 

President  James  A.  Kelso, 

North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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—OF  THE— 

Western  Theological   Seminary 

No  Library  of  a  graduate  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
can  be  complete  without  this  handsome  volume  of  our  Biographical 
Catalogue.  It  contains  an  accurate  record  of  all  professors 
and  alumni,  together  with  every  partial  student  of  this  Seminary, 
comprising  2098  matriculated  students,  over  1000  of  whom  are  now 
living.     Sign  and  mail  the  blank  below. 


Acceptance  Blank  for  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  W.  T.  S. 

Rev.  James  A.   Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D.D., 

Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  :- 

Kindly  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  your  Biographical  Catalogue 
for  which  I  am  enclosing  75  cents. 

Signed 

Address 

Date 


Subscription  Blank  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  James  A.  Kelso,    Ph.,  D.,  D.D., 

Pres.  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

731  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Enclosed  find  75  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  commencing  October,  1920. 

Name 

Address 
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